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2 INTRODUCTION. 


We hope to treat of scientific subjects with such absence of techni- 
cality, and such illustration of general principles, as may excite the 
interest of the uninformed, without incurring the contempt of the 
learned. We shall especially welcome contributions relating to this 
country, its aboriginal inhabitants, antiquities, meteorology, geology, 
botany, and zoology. 

That large class of readers whose time and energies are occupied with 
the cares and labours of business, and who look to the periodical Maga- 
zine as a means of relaxation and amusement, will not find their tastes 
neglected. We know indeed that bad fiction is nearly as bad as bad 
poetry ; but, although we cannot command the assistance of those 
masters of their art who have raised the periodical literature of England 
to its present position, yet we may trust that the food for the imagina- 
tion which our Macaztve will supply, will not be of that kind which is . 
alike rejected of “ gods, and men, and booksellers’ shelves.” 

‘We hope that a pen may yet be found coinpetent to engage our fancy 
with the poetry of Muori history, legend, and character. 

Nor is it in this country alone that our future poet or novelist may 
find a yet unopened vein of material for the exercise of his art. The 
continent of Australia, with the mighty secrets of its old, and the wou- 
derful developement of its mew life, offers a fertile field for the genius 
which can make every phase of human life “a joy for ever” to endless 
generations of readers. 

Reviews of all hooks of interest, and particularly of such as may be 
published in this country, or in the colonies of the Southern hemisphere, 
will oceupy « prominent position in our pages. 

We huve now said enough by way of preface. We leave our under- 
taking to the judgment of the public, claiming, it is true, the indulgence 
of the gentle, but not qeprecating the criticism of the candid reader. 
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J been buried that morning, and Sir Charles 
nore of Jand for xeveral miles each way from Beach- 
, not only the death of the landlord, whom they still looked 
cn with a Gling of thudal reverence, tht had cansed the general excite- 
mene at the vill: Ue nd been wehiapored alu tht all wax not right 














sowtneal to know : and tolerably wild some of the ideas were on N the sub- 
wet Et was well known that Richard Fortescue had quarrelled bitterly 
with his father, about a year before the date of our tale ; and some sup- 
vid Baronet had disinherited his son, as every one knew 
man to do, young Richard Fortescue might lose his in- 
‘Thin seemed the more likely, from the fact that, during the 
w months of Sir Charles’ life, he frequently received visits from a 
-w, of whom be was evidently very fond. 

At two o'clock that day the will was to be opened at the Hall by the 
funily Inwyer, who was there on purpose, No wonder, then, the simple 
folks of Benchford, ignorant of the mysteries of entails, should have felt 
nus as to the result of the opening the dreadful document. 
excitement of the family abont whom we have especially spoken 
still more caxily accounted for, as Jim Thurstal had been the young 

ite groom, and had on that account been turned off” when 
arvelled with his father, 

Tn'the room that had been his father’s usual sitting room in former 
years, sut Richard Forteseue. He was a tall, handsome, manly figure, 
ith a face which in all particulars appeared specially suited for hin 
figure. His dress was plain, but of a military character, and his whole 

ppearane gentleman ; perhaps rather proud—but yet 
essentially a gentlome 

He now sat at a 
nd his whole 

His thonght: 
p his own elevar 
it wax with 
hat he | 

























































able near the window ; hi face resting on his 
ppearance 4ivin denee of a ian suffering 
at that moment fixed on anything rather 
purchased by his father’s death. On the contrary, 
the keen gr a noble mind that he now serrowed for 
od « hix undutifiul conduct to that fa 
living, he could never understand and hardly 

His meditations were indeed bitter enou 
unmixed with any fears about his own position and prosper 
these were at the moment causing so much anxiety in the minds of his 
friends down in ¢] lage. He night indeed have heard 
of it: int if'so it was only to distise the abject witha smile, 
tall the Beachford estate re cutailed, 

As he was thus musing, the door of the room was quis 
amd a youn ered. ‘The acenpant of the room did not notice hin 
at first ; and he stood still watehing hin, 

‘The new-comer was aman to all appearan 

Mt cars old, but of that kind of appearance whieh does 80 
yaind to age, He was certainly handsome, much more 
his companion, although smaller, and as manly looking. 
His expression, however, was very inferic Tt was no eaxy matter to 
say exactly where the defvct lay ; but something in the face gave most 
people an mplewant feeling with regard to the owner, Aa he guzed at 
his consin, Charles Bort far such wax hix name, wore, perhaps his 
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6 WHAT BECAME OF HIM ? 


- The lawyer began once more at the top of the ‘It was a codicil, . 
executed some months previously, and ran ciarehat wa follows ; leaving 
out a cloud of technicalities which only obscured the meaning, although 
doubtless most necessarily from a legal point of view :— 

“T, Charles Fortescue, being at this time in sound health, both of 
body and mind, do hereby give and bequeath to my son Richard, 
commonly called Richard Fortescue, but being born out of lawful 
wedlock, as the annexed documents will clearly prove, the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling, current coin of this realm, payable on demand, 
from the funds accruing from the Beachford estates. Also a plain 
mourning ring, to be worn by him in memory of his father, whom he 
has deeply offended, and in token that he is forgiven.” Then follows 
4 number of documents, showing that at the date of Sir Charles’ 
wupposed marriage with Richard’s mother, his former wife was still alive 
in Italy. 

The shock was too great—Richard Fortescue, as we will still call 
him, sat listening to each word that fell from the lawyer’s mouth with 
slow, deadly distinctness, with a sense of horror gathering upon him, 
as it went on, but no clear idea of whom it was all about. It was not 
until that monotonous reading ceased suddenly und abruptly with his 
father’s name, and those of the attesting witnesses, that he at all roured 
himself from the sort of stupor into which the first shock had cast him. 

He looked round wildly—on every side he met eyes that looked 
at him with much more of curiosity than of kindnew, The lawyer was 
rubbing his spectacles with his silk handkerchief, and looking blandly at 
his cousin Charles, 

He staggered to his feet. “What? what is this, gentlemen? Can 
I look at that paper ?” 

“Certainly sir,” replied the lewyer eyeing him coolly—“ Certainly, if 
you wish it,”"and he opened the will again, laying his hand however 
firmly upon it, as it lay stretched out on the table. How he reached © 
the table between that terrible double row of eyes, that seemed to glare 
‘on him as he passed, he never knew. But he did reach it, and then 
read with his own eyes, the fatal words :— 


“Born Out or Lawrun Wep.ock.” 


It wan enough ; he put both hands to his eyes, staggered, and fell 
fiat upon the floor. The people were by no means unfeeling people, 
although with regard to our hero they had no speciully pleasant asocin- 
tioux Hix mother had proved an apple of discord in the family, and 
there wan scarcely one there who wax not more or lens glad,—in a decent 
and high-bred way, of courso— that she should have been dingraced even 
at the expense of her husband’s honour. They had also known some- 
thing of it beforehand, ax Mr. Gibson had made out the codicil, and 
hud thought it advisable to prepare them in some degree for tho revela- 
tion about to he made. Hence it was that the excitement was not much 

ater than it wax, on thin occasion. 

‘When Richard Fortescue came to himself he was alone, with tho ex- 
ception of one old servant of the house, who had nursed him in childhood. 
All his other’ most faithful friends had been dismiwed by his father 
after hin quarrel, on one or other pretext. 

He rose from the sofa on which he Iny, and looked round ; at firnt 
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idea of getting away had once taken posession of his mind, he was uot 
slow to uct upon it. Moving stealthily, as if afraid to wake the poor old 
woman beside him, he stole to the door, looked out to see that no one 
was looking at him, and moved quietly and quickly down the great 
staircase. In trying to cross the hall he saw that the-dining-room door 
stood partly open, and heard voices us though from the di 
Opening x door quickly on the opposite side, he let him: 
had been his mother’s bed-room. — Everything there stood just as it had 
deen left tw cars hefore when the reputed Lady Fortescue died. 
Searcely looking to the right or left of him, her son now stole towards 
the window with the view of letting himself out by that way. As he 
undid the fastening his eye caught the glitter of a large golden locket 
which he knew we contain 2 miniature of his mother. Muttering, “She 

i he seized it and pushed it into his 
the window, dropped lightly on 
Ik in front, and in another second had plunged among the shrubs 
ut the end of the honse, and was effectually hid from sight. 




























Hurrying recklesdy on, he never stopped until he had attained the 
highest point of the grounds contained in Benchford Park. Tt was a 
but really. 





Wwetling crag that overhung the sea, not merely figurativel 
below, the great rollers burst upon the rocks during storms, but 
y sent any spray xo high ax the top. Now, there were no waves to 
then, but te the experienced eye of our here there was good 
cof them in plent ‘The sea wax sinooth and glassy, but it 
dl in long, massive ridges, that seemed to get larger and larger, 
towards the horizon; while a low moaning sound, which seemed ta come 
from a great distance, produced an effect that was even more solemn 
than the full rea the waves on the ergs belo Somehow the scene 
a cahning effect on our hero's mind; he ceased for the moment to 
feel that crushing sense of his degradation, as he gazed at the huge hills 
of glassy water, stretching into the lin stance, and listened to. 
the solemn peal of the ocean as it gathered its strength up for the storm, 
He stood on the topmost peak like a statue sowing out to seaward. The 
air was still—a dead ¢: of that sort so suggestive of a violent 
change, Not a soun ched him but the moan of the veean ; net even 
an insect hummed through the torpid atmosph 

ping 2 he imed to himself, att “We'll have 
it in earnest this tine, too, Ah! if'a ship were ¢ 11 ashore now, 
there woul be a chance for an honorable death, It would he easy to 
jump off here now, but then it wouldn't be manly. No, T won't: a ftir 
yime and he sprang ba from the edie, to which the 
VL urged him nearer than was 

the storm was upon 
ing a deep breath, came from th 
ome one in pain, accompanied hy the rushi 
cloud, that. blotted out the ¥ 
atonce, Now rning than this, and the storm was there, Such a 
storm as hadn't been there for yeans, some said, within the memory of 
man, Yet Richard Fortescue didn't seck shelter ; sometimes he was 
forced to lie down from the strength of the wind, but give way he 


wouldn't. 
The storm might have lasted a conph 2 he looked 
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10 WHAT BECAME OF HIM ? 


« Dead low, within the half hour, sir.” 

«Not much that we can do, then, I’m afraid. A oat wouldu’t live 
‘a moment in that sea, would it” 

“ Lor’ bless, ye no! Not if it was Nowh’s Ark, yer honor.” 

“To the point then, and—has any one a rope ?” 

“No!” 

“ Fetch one then, and come on at once.” 

The orders were issued like orders ; no hesitation, no speaking twice. 
Richard Fortescue had forgotten all but the wreck. And not one of 
those who heard him, had a thought beyond doing what he bid them. 

Ten minutes more and they had battled against the wind over to 
the north-western point of the bay, where the cliffs rove high and 
precipitous, partly protecting them from the wind, which could only get 
at them in finer eddies, round the corner. 

Beyond the cliff the rock ran out in a long sharp point called the 
Tanner’s Nose. It was here that a vessel coming from the north-west 
niust certainly strike unless something could be done to change her 
course, and so round the end of it into the bay. A short consultation 
was held under the lee of the cliff, and then a party of the strongest and 
most daring men, headed by Richard Fortescue, left the shelter, and tried 
to make their way out to the end of the rock, which could not be even seen 
from the shore on account of the clouds of spray that rose above it. It 
was no easy matter, The gusts of wind came with almost hurricane 
force, und the blinding clouds of sult mist bewildered the senses, 90 
that it was hard to know in what direction they were going. Still they 
battled their way, like strong brave-hearted men as they were. Richard 
Fortescue was the foremost man, and it was strange to see, and it seemed 
strange afterwards to those who followed him, what an influence his 
manner and bearing had on them. At last he stopped, — 

“We can go no further” shouted he, using his hands as a speaking 
trumpet. “The water is rushiug over here like a mill stream!” “Cap 
you make out anything Jackson ?” he shouted again, after a pause, 
‘during which all crouched down to escape some of the force of the wind, 
and gazed out to seaward. 

"Not a sign your honor! Mayhup she'll clear ux yet !” 

“God have mercy on her if she does not,” said Richard solemnly, 

There was a silence again on the men’s part for some minutes, and 
every sense was strained to the uttermost for a sight of the vessel. 

“$he must be gone by sir, I think,” shouted Jackson at laat ; “we 
hain’t heard « gun these ten minutes !” 

“Thank God if it is so—but no! Look !—there to windward ! 
Merciful heaven !” 

Tt was the shij There she came, looming large and black through 
the misty air, but close upon them before a ign of her was vixible. A 
ery of horror burst from that daring group of men, In another moment 
the ship seemed to tower, huge and grand, over their heads ; and then 
y mun of them closed his eyes involuntarily—there was a crash ! 
above the roar of wind and waves—and a fearful ery. Then a 
dull, heavy, grinding sound. She had come down on a part of the reef 
not fifty yards beyond the spot where the group of fishermen were stand. 
ing in helplow horror, Again camo that wild uncarthly xcream, and 
then, with one hideous lurch, the great ship received a wave on her 
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ON THE LAST WINTER AND PRESENT SUMMER. 
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Oy review ing the past winter af 1862, ae reguls the effects it produced 

" 1 the rain set in about the middle 
ly the end of September, with very 
‘The consequence wax that the ground wax 
tlowing, oomprased and sodden ; the roads bocame 
to tiekis ahuost ianpasable ; and where the fields 
ory expecially on retentive soils), every foot-mark 
‘The winter was very mild ; we had no frost in the 
nto blacken the leaf of a heliotrope ; the 
mul vattle were not in xo bad a condition as 
ed Ue wax however, an exhausting winter for 
us the present summer shew 
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Mt ON THE PAST WINTER AND PRESENT SUMMER. 


Figs, first crop, large and fine; second crop, many fulling off’ from 
the want of moisture. 

Seeds have ripened well. It has been a very favourable Summer for 
the maturing of every description of seoda ; dews were not very prevalent, 
neither have we been visited with many storms, and what rain we did 
have, fell vory gently, 20 as to be absorbed by the eoil, without running 


to waste. 
é DAVID HAY. 


SUNTHIN IN THE PASTORAL LINE. 


HOSEE BIGLOW AND A PILGRIM FATHER OF HI3'N ON THE 
TROUBLE 0’ THE DAY. 





ee ee ee 
“ Now I wuz settin’ where Pd been, it seemed, 
An’ ain’t sure yit whether I rally dreamed, 
Nor ef I did, how long { might ha’ slep’, 

‘When I hear sone un stompin’ up the step, 
An’ lookin’ round, ef two an’ two make four, 

I swe a Pilgrim Father in the door. 

He wore a steeple-hat, tall boots, an’ spurs, 
With rowels to ’em big ez ches’nut burrs, 

An’ hin gret sword behind him sloped away, 
Long ’z man’s speech thet dunna wut to say.” 


“Ef your name's Biglow, an’ your given-name 
Houee,” sez he, ‘ita arter you I came ; 

’in your gret gran’ther multiplied by three.” 

“ My wut?” sex L 





“Your gret-gret-gret,” sez he : 
“You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here, but for me. 
Two hundred un’ three year ago this May 
The ship 1 come in sailed up Boston Bay ; 
T'd been a cunnle in our Civil War— 
But wot on airth hev you got up one for ? 
T’m told you write in public prints: ef true 
It’s nateral you should know a thing or two.” 


“That air’s an argyment I can’t endorse— 
“T would prove, coz you wear spurs, you kep’ a horse ; 
For brains,” sez I, “wutever you may think, 

‘Ain’t boun’ to cesh the drafts o’ pen-an’-ink— 

Though mos’ folks write ex ef they hoped jee’ quickenin’ 
The churn, would argoo skim-milk into thickenin’ ; 
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SUNTHIN’ IN THE PASTORAL LINE, 

« Thet kind of thing worked well in old Judee, 
But you forgit how long its ben A. D. ; 

You think thet’s ellerkence—I call it shoddy, 

A thing,” sez I, “ wun't cover soul nor body ; 

I like the plain all-wool o’ common-sense, 

Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelvemonth hence. 
You took to follerin, where the Prophets beckoned, 
And, fust you knowed on, back came Charles the Second ; 
Now wut I want's to hev all we gain stick, 

An’ not to start Millennium too quick ; 

We huin’t to punish only, but to keep, 

Au’ the cure’s got to go a centr’y deep.” 


“Wal, milk-an’-water ain’t a good cement,” 
Sez he, an’ so you'll find it in the event ; 
Ef rashness venters suthin’, shilly-shally 
Lowes ez often wut’s ten times the vally. 
That exe of ou'n when Charler’s neck g gut split, 
Opened a gap that ain’t bridged over yit : 
Slawry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the exe” — 
“Our Charles,” sez I, “hez gut eight million necks. 
‘The hardest question ain’t the black man’s right—. 
The trouble is to ’mancipate the white ; 
One’s chained in body an’ can be sot free— 
The other's chained in soul to an idee ; 
It's a long job, but we shall worry thru’ it ; 
Ef bag’nets fail, the spelling-book inust do it.” 


“ Hosoe,” sez he, “I think you're goin’ to fail : 
‘The rattlemnke ain’t dangerous in the tail ; 
"ere rebellion’s nothin’ but the rettle— 
You'll stomp on that aw’ think you've won the bettle ; 
Te’s Slavery thet ’s the faugy, au’ thinkin’ head, 
Aw’ ef you want selvation, cresh it dead— 
Aw’ cresh it suddin’, or you'll larn by waitin’ 
Thet Chance wun't stop to listen to debatin’ |” 





















“ God’s truth !” sez I—“an’ ef I held the club, 
An’ knowed jes’ where to strike—but there's the rub.” 


“ Strike soon,” sez he, or you'll be deadly ailin’— 
Folks that’s afeard to fail are sure o' failin’ 
God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet believe 

He'll settle things they run away au’ leave !”” 





“ He brought his foot down fereely ez he spoke, 
Au’ give me soch a startle thet 1 woke.” 


J. R. Lowen. 
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another age of the world, or as if the earth, having slipped round under 
him, had landed him upon another island, similar in ite physical features, 
but differing in all other respects. 

From an express statement in his book (p. 74), we may infer that it is 
at the least more than forty years since, for want of a wharf, our Pakeha 
Maori trusted himself to the treacherous shoulders of the “Kater of melons,” 
and upon their failing to support his weight, was at length brought 
xaifely to shore by the more friendly tide. He recovered his personal 
diguity by conquering the melon-eater in wrestling, and his mana soon 
became established among his new friends. From this time we have an 
account of many amusing personal adventures, mixed with a good deal of 
interesting information on the manners and superstitions of the natives, 
and their customs both in war and peace. The character of native 
tenure of land is amusingly illustrated in his account of the purchase of 
his estate, and the various claimants by whom he was beset. One man 
claimed in right of his ancestor, who turned out to have been a lizard 
which formerly inhabited a cave on the land. One put in a claim because 
his yrandfither had been murdered on the ground, another because his 
was the murderer, All the claimants agreed as to the exixtence of a 
whi tau ov burying ground somewhere on the land, although no one 
could fix the precise spot, and they gave colour to their assertion by 
stipulating that the pakeha should fence this place round and make no 
use of it. He only got over the dithculties of his purchase by announcing 
that he had abandoned his intention, whereupon the rival claimants 
agreed among themselves as to the price they should demand, which they 
afterwards divided among themselves. We tind it ditticult: to recognise 
in all thus th finite ideas about the right in land which some writers 
assert to hav sted from the earliest times among the natives. We 
rather suspect that in this, as in other instances, we have been more sue 
cessful in recommending to our Maori friends such of our notions ux 
happen to suit their purposes, than in introducing such as would answer 
our own, 

Having acquired his estate, our author became the pakeha of a ve- 
doubtable old chief named “ Lizard Skin.” To become possessed of 
pakela was an object of ambition ainong the chiefs, for the acquisition 
involved an exclusive right of fleecing in the way of trade, combined with 
the duty of extending to the pakeha chattel a support chiefly moral, or if 
mate y compensated by very material remuneration, Whilst 
fully sy ising with a man of our author's muscular development, in 
his regrets for those good old times when such lively and pleasant en- 
counters were possible ax that which he dexeribes between himself and 
the amiable inarauder who tried to kill him iu his own house, we confess 
to a latent feeling of sti ‘ion that we, who are of a more degenerate 
type, should have our lot cast in a degenerate age ; but then, to be sure, 
a poor writer af maguine nrticlex might hardly have been thought worth 
knocking on the head in the heroic times. Of the character of the brave 
above-mentioned we have the following illustrations :— 

“ He was sitting in the verandah of his house, and told her [hi 
to bring hig a light for his pipe, She, being oceupied i 
maid, ‘Can't you fetch it yourwlf, I ain going for water.” She had the 
calabash in her Land and their infimt child on her buck. He snatched 
up his gun, und instantly ehot her dead on the spot; and I hed heard 
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and fapu, ‘The former was u legulived system of plunder, which wus set, 
in action vo frequently, and on such trifling occasions, that personal 
property of all kinds was constantly changing hands. If 9 man’s child 
was burnt by accident, he was subject to a muru from the tribe to which 
the child’s mother belonged. He was inveded by a band of marauders, 
who, after one of their number had gone through a mimic spear fight 
with the father, proceeded to eat or carry away the whole of the goods 
and chattels of the latter. The commonest accidents subjected a man to 
this cleauing out process, and our Pakeha Muori himself bad on one 
occasion to pay handsomely for having burnt a tree from the top of which 
the bones of somebody's grandfather had been removed some ten years 
before. The claimant in this case demanded damages on the ground 
that the pakeha had roasted his grandfather. Of the ¢apu there are 
several distinet sorts :—the personal tapu of chiefs, the tapw relating to 
the dead, the war tapu, the tapu tohunga or priestly tapu. 

Our author himself was once subject to the tapu, for having handled 
a skull found in un old burying place, and he made the matter ten times 
worse by touching food with his hands, the height of abomination in one 
under the tau. He was only released from this infliction by unilergoing 
a formal disenchantment at the hands of a priest, 

So firm was the belief in tho efficacy of the personal form of tapu, 
that an instance is related in which a slave actually died from the offects 
of the discovery that he had eaten of food left by a great chief. 

‘We find it stated that the priest and the oracle are still believed and 
consulted on all matters of importance. 

_ Romie euions instunces of orncular responses are given. The oracle 





days alter, 
thea gnie. Another case reminds us at once of the promixe to Croesus, 
that he should subvert a great empire, and of the “te Romanos vincere 
posse,” the answer vouchsifed to Pyrrhus. In the ense in question the 
answer given to a tribe intending to send out an expedition, wax—“ A 
desolate country ! a desolate country.” As in the case of Cresus, it was 
their own country which was devolated. 

But we cannot detail all the good things in this book. We must leave 
the tragedy of the Maori girl who followed her lover to the spirit land, 
as well ay the life, adventures, and death of the illustrious “ Lizard Skin.” 

‘We muxt cunfiue ourelves now to a rapid glance at our author's 
views on the question of the decline of the native race. From the 
niumber of old hill forts, their size, the amount of labour expended on 
them, and the umber of houses they contained, he is led to confirm the 
asertion of the natives themselves, that they were once far more nume- 
ros than when he caine among them, ‘Their decline had therefore 
commenced before the pakeha came, and is readily accounted for hy their 
constant and Uloody wa 

‘The avecleruted rate of decrease in their numbers since the arrival 
of Europeans he attributes to several causes, the chief being the intro- 
duction of the musket. This enabled them to leave their hill residenoce, 
whore alone they could in former times be aafe, and to fix their dwellings 
‘on low and marshy ground, where “they were cut off by disease in a 
manner abwlutely frightful.” 
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novels of two new lady uoveliste—Mra. Wood and Miss Braddon. The 
first, well known as the authoress of “ East Lynne” and the “ Channings,” 
both works of unusual interest, has lately published a new one, called 
“Mrs Halliburton’s Troubles,” in no respect inferior to the others. 
Miss Braddon, who was unknown to fame until the publication of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” has at once attained the position of » popular 
novelist. The tale, which is certainly a clever and highly wrought one, 
has now reached a seventh edition, and seems likely to have @ great sale. 
The authoress, who has another novel, “ Aurora Floyd,” in the press, is 
taken to task by some of the reviewers, for still continuing the bad 
custom, only excusable on grounds of necessity, of carrying on three 
stories in different periodicals at the same time With the exception of 
Trollope’s “ Orley Farm,” now in a collected form, the works of these 
two ladies appear to hold the most prominent place among new fictions 
for the month of December. Almost all the most popular of the novelists 
are engaged in supplying the immense demand created by the monthly 
magazines, which have now adopted the plan of carrying on two stories 
at once. Thackeray is preparing for a new story in the “Cornhill,” to 
follow, we presume, that by George Elliot, which is not yet completed. 
Trollope is engaged upon his tale, “The Small House at “Allington,” in 
the same magazine. Wilkie Collins has scarcely completed “No Name,” 
in the pages of “All the Year Round ;” and is to be followed in 
January, by Mrs. Gaskell, with a short story, to be called a “ Dark 
Night's Work ;” followed again in March, by Charles Reade’s new tale, 
of which the title has not yet transpired. Professor Kingsley in still 
engaged upon his “ Water Babies,” in “Macmillan ;” while ‘Miss Muloch 
hax but just completed “ Mistress and Maid,” in “Good Words” Bulwer 
Lytton, Dickens, and Henry Kingsley at present make no sign ; they 
are probably resting on their oars after their respective exertions in pro- 
ducing “A Strange Story,” “Great. Expectations,” and “Ravenshoe.” 
The system of writing for magazines, now in vogue amongst the leading 
writer, is evidently producing a very considerable change in the lists of 
new novel, which inust now be rather looked for in the magazine adver- 
tivements, than as formerly in the more imposing, and in some respects 
more satisfactory, form of the three-volume novel aunouncement. 

In other walks of literature there does not appear to be any scarcity 
of production, and, upon the whole, of a good cliss. Bishop Colenzo’s 
book on the “ Pentateuch” is engaging, as might be expected, a large 
amouut of atteution, and creating in some circles a good deal of excite 
ment. Ou the whole, however, this seems to be owing rather to the 
name and position of the writer, than to any great intrinaie value in the 
work. It does not, on the whole, obtain favourable reviews from the 
preat ; not on account of the results which may be looked for from such 
a work, ising from such a quarter, but because the work itself does not 
bear evidence of careful thought aud conscientious scholarship. Answers 
have already appeared from various quarters, which have clearly estab- 
lished the fact, that Bishop Colenso is either ignorant of the Hebrew 
language, or has not in many cases consulted the original at all, 

‘Mr. Merivale has completed his great work on the “ Romans under 
the Empire,” by the addition of a seventh volume, which brings the 
history down to the period where it up, and on which, 
therefore, no sche would easily be found bold igh to venture. It 
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distance from the sun is thereby shown to be one-thirtieth less than that 
which has hitherto been generally received among men of science. His 
opponents, while admitting the truth and value of his discovery, question 
the correctness of his deductions on various grounds ; or at least consider 
that he has overstated some of the resulta, 

‘The recent discovery that plants possess a muscular tissue as well as 
animals, made by Ferdinand Cohn, has excited a great deal of lively 
interest, as indeed might be expected, in scientific circles Sensitive 
plants have been noticed and commented upon for a long period, but it 
‘was reserved for Cohn to discover what the term sensitive really meant. 
It now appears that some classes of plants are provided with a very 
perfect and well-defined muscular organization, which in some instances 
seems only to be used for protecting the plant from danger, by closing it at 
once, at the touch of any foreign body ; and in other cases, going further 
and providing sustenance for the plant, by seizing and’ detaining in- 
cautious insects which have come within its reach ; these once seized, are 
in a very short time digested, if not rescued from the fatal prison. 

From Russia we learn that a new and interesting feature in 
metallurgy has just been discovered, which is likely to lead to the more 
general use of that curious metal platinum. Tt may not be known to 
some of our readers, that a small coinage of this metal was once issued 
from the Russian mint, but afterwards withdrawn, probably on account 
of the extreme difficulty of working it. This difticulty has apparently 
been overcome by fusing the platinum without separating it from the 
other metals in conjunction with which it is usually found. ‘The result 
of course is, that they obtain a compound metal, which is now believed 
to be equal in inost respects to the pure platinum, and certainly 
the grent advantage of u much greatar degree of malleability. ° This dis. 
covery cannot fail of being of great advantage to the Russian govern- 
ment in whose mines in the Ural range of mountains large quantities of 
the metal are found, 


LITERARY ON DITS. 


It ix said that the Scottish University of St. Andrews, is nbout to 
publish a Maguzine of its own, in rivalry of the “Dublin University 
Maguzine.” Its appearance will be looked for with some interest. 

‘A curious kind of biography is reported to be in preparation for the 
press, namely, a life of Victor Hugo, who is atill living, by his wife. Tt 
ought, we should fancy, to combine the advantages of an autobiography 
in some degree with thove of the more ordinary kind of biography. 

The citizens of Florence are said to be erecting a memorial in their 
city, to commemorate the English poetess, Mra Browning, so long 
resident among them. The slab, which is inserted in the wall of 
her house, bears an inscription in Italian, of which the following is 
& translation.— Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who, in her woman’s heart, united the wisdom of a sage and the spirit 
of a pect, and who made of her verve x golden link between Italy and 
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old position of “Hoa aroha” to our slightly disturbed, and as yet searcely 
acified Maori brother. 

Meanwhile our task of reconciliation has been simplified and facili- 
tated by the easily recognized fact that our Maori neighbours, the other 
contracting party in this dubious alliance, meet us with a smiling fhe 
und an outstretched hand—we surely cannot refuse this proffered friend- 
ship—but whence its cause, and why the sudden change from the war 
dance, the stealthy umbuseude and the threatening array, to the friendly 
approach, the sniliug countenance, and the ready submission t 

Ina worl, the New Institutions are working on the native mind, 
and the native palm has felt the magic touch of gold. 

*« All discords, harmony not understood ; 
‘All partial evil, universal good.” 

Wrote England’s satirical poet; and although it has been a great 
call upon the faith of the colonists to see anything in the presont Govern- 
mental system but an extravagant pampering of the Muoris, and an 
inducement to them to overrate their own position and capabilities at 
the exper of the European colonist, we may yet hope to see the 
Institutions bear a fruit worthy of the experiment, in the partial ame- 
lioration and eventual preservation of a noble and intelligent race. 

Perhaps one of the most amnsing features of the native improvement 
(if it really be so), ax it at present stands, ia the general adoption of the 
runanga, and in some cases the admission of the modified form of an 
English Court of Law. 

By the reports of the Government Commissioners these attempts 
ed to us in a far from pleaving or sutivfactory light, and the 
vs that have driven the natives to appeal to them 
would almost disabuse the philanthropist of his hope for their ultimate 
conservation ay a race that promises large capacities for civilization. 

‘The great increa f cases of a particular kind, which would almost 
necewitate the creation of a Divorce Court, aud the presidency of a 
Maori Sir CG. Cresswell, bear testimony to the worst, the most sclf- 
destructive and poisonous, tendencies of the native chaneter ; and the 
zat with which such cases are followed out with the invariable payment 
of a money fine to the injured party are, we fear, strong arguments 
against their possible improvement, while such a course receives the 
countenance and sanction of Government. 

Another ridiculous feature in the present policy ix the system of 
arbitration, which settles native diaputes by sunmoning the belligerent 
parties to the town, and there feeding and entertaining them at the 
public expense,—thereby placing a premium upon native fends, which 
will cert increase in wumber under so paternal and fostering # 


patronage 
Many of our readers must haw 















































Ly met with Sir F. ITead’s excellent 
work on the “ Pampas of South America,” and the description therein of 
the method punwed by the Brazilian Government, in their humane 
attempt to reduce to a peaceful submixsion the warlike Indian tribes 
that infested their territory. 

Tu many points, such as the wettlements and material aids to civiliza- 
tion offered to them, the reader will he forcibly struck by the similarity 
of some of the Native Institutions offered to the Maori; in one point 
there is a vast difference. The Government of Brazil admitted of no 
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CHAPTER I. 


Our tale opens on a fine mild evening in the month of September, 1814. 
The rich glow of the sunset was fast fading into a sober twilight, to be 
soon succeeded by the yet more sombre colouring of night. It was just 
at the hour at which day begins to verge into darkness, on this beautiful 
autumnal evening, that a small brigantine of most exquisite model, but 
rather unusual appearance, came to anchor in the harbour of Boston. 
Her appearance, as she lay almost motionless on the glassy water, from 
which her long low hull seemed scarcely to rise sufficiently for safety, 
was, to the eye of one accustomed to the sca, beautiful and graceful in 
the extreme, 

She was of about two hundred tons burden, clipper-built, and of 
unusual beauty ; and, as she rocked gently to and fro upon the undu- 
lating swell of the Lay, seemed proudly conscious of her beanty, 80 
greatly surpassing that of any craft upon the waters around her. — Her 
hull was black, relieved only by a narrow riband of gold scareely two 
inches broad, and about two-thirds of the way above water. Her deck 
was painted of a dark red colour, with the exerption of the hatch and 
companion ways, which were light green, as also the interior of the bul- 
‘warks, with the exception of the ports, which were black, and now closed. 
She carvied twelve brass twelve-pounder cannons, which shone with as 
bright and clear a polish as could be imparted to the metal: their car- 
riages were of the sume hue as the deck. Besides these she carried, on a 
pivot amidships, a long thirty-two pounder ; it was painted black, and 
Vore the name of the “Tormentor.” 

‘The masts of the vessel were exceediugly loug, and raked in a mout 
unusual degree, tapering almost to reeds, und, together with the yarda, 
painted of the purest white colour, At » distance, the brigantine night 
have been mistaken for a white cloud, when all the great expanse of her 
snowy canvass was unfurled. The ‘+ SNAKE’ was the name of the 
vessel we have thus deseribed—a privateer, aud just returned from a 
cruise as our story opens. 

The crew of the 
asseinbled on the deck : 
but the great ou 


























wntine, numbering in all a hundred men, were 
hem young, gullant-looking fellows, 
eaten looking men, while not « 
few bore the stamp of brutal and ruffianly passions, As the privateer 
came to anchor, a loud cheer burst from the former part of the crew, 
which wax heartily re-echoed from the groups on shore, and the other 

ds in harbour, A second cheer swelled loudly out on the air, when, 
cre it had died away, a loud, stern voice commanded “Bilence !” and at 
the same moment a mau sprang up the compenion-way with a pistol 
clenched tightly in his grsp. Ho was a strongly-huilt man, rather 
above the middle height, with a fierce and evil expression on his face, 
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third 
sprung 





tion of Uhe wildest mye and disappointment at being thus 

time, Snatching a pistol from the belt of a seaman near hin, 

bulwark, 

1c now sguzing over the side of the vessel from which the hardy 
sailor had leapt, but not a sign of him was visible, Darkness, which 
wax now fixt settling down upon the water, would soon prevent any 
object so sanall axa ittman head from being ween at more than a very 

«short distance from the vewel. With straining eyes the Captain seanned 
the water in all directions in search of his victim, But nothing could be 
di -d above the surface indicating in the least the preseuce of the 















« By heavens! if he gets off, the brigantine must leave these waters 
sooner than I wished,” exclaimed the Captain, fiercely. “But he 
at ix that f" he muttered suddenly to himself, aa he peered through 
wathering darkness at a small object upon the wuter nearly astern of 
swel, but within cusy range for the pistol. Levelling his weapon, 
wat the object he had discovered. before anyone on board wus 
of his intention, ‘The report of the pistol rang out sharp aud clear 
upon the water, and all eyes turned in the direction in which he had 
At that instant, the small object which had been the Captain's 
rose from the water, discovering what seemed, in the deepening 
it, to be the head and arms of a man struggling in the agonies of 

The struggles were but momentary, and the victim sank out of 
sight the instant after, All eyes eagerly watched for his re-appearance, 
Dut there wax no sign of him again, — Allon board felt: sure who it was 
who hud thus fallen a victim to the inhuman act of the Captain, but not 
as uttered by the erew. 

“ll tell uo tales uow, I'll be sworn,” said the Captain with a wild 
sort shuekle, ax he leaped back on the deck. “ Yet I’ll be sure of it,” 
he added, as if still uncertain of his vietim’s fate. 

Ordering a boat to be lowered, an onder quickly obeyed, and saying a 
few words in an undertone to a raffianly-looking sailor, he jumped into 
the sig The seaman to whom he had spoken, 
sand who was a power wf tnan, approached, aud said a few words 
in a low tone to sevenil of the worst-looking of the crew, who nodded an 
assent to what he said. 
a,sudden movement among them, and, in a momeut, a 
usued on the decks of the ves Tt lasted but a few 
seconds, in whieh time nearly a seore of men were bound and thrown on 
the decks, It wax now too dark to distinguish who they were, and they 

to pr 2 
minutes more thes y removed from the deck to the, 
hold, and left there, bound, in the darkness = 
1 was now as still and silent ax the night on board the brigantine, 
but a few moments before, the murderous and mysterious scenes: 
nacted which we have just detailed, [t was half-an-hour after the 
Toat had left the veswel ere she returned. As the Captain touched the 
Aleck, he calle the name of Marley. : 

“Ay, ay! was the anawer Teturned ; and in a moment he was 
joined by the man he had spoken with, ere leaving the vessel. 

“Have you done ns T ordered, Marley? Have you secured them 
Velow 1” : 
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by to read it, he would have discovered the name of “The Best 
inust be the place,” said the Captain. “Ah! there's Mike 


It was a low-rvofed, filthy place ; the few flaring and unstesdy lighta 
of which could xcurcely be seen through the cloud of smoke coming from 
the pipes of a score of smokers, seated, some on a broken form, others on 
the remains of a scttee against the wall, and some unable to find a seat 
except upon the counter of the bar. Behind the bar, at one end of this 
uninviting-looking apartment, were two shelves, upon which were rai 
in tempting array rows of black junk bottles, with a brass label sui 
round the neck of each, indicating its contents. A dirty tumbler, with 
an old sinoke-dried, shrivelled-up lemon upon it, between each row of 
hattles, completed the array. Inside the bar, seated upon the remains of 
what had once been an arm-chair, was an individual of the most corpu- 
Jeut dimensions and repulsive appearance. He leant both of his huge 
arms upon the bar, which was always covered with small lakes of 
different sorts of beverages ; his huge hands supported his head ; and in 
his mouth was a large pipe perfeetly black with age and use. His face 
was fearfully bloated and of a deep crimson colour, which it owed to a 
utinued and free use of rum, His hair was short, and of a fiery 
is eyes small und hazel-coloured, and were now fixed, as if in deep 
nipon « small stream of rum aud water that crept slowly over 
the table before him, So deep was his reverie, that he never noticed the 
entrance of the privateer Captain, who walked up to him and slapped 
him on the shoulder, 

“Mike! what the devil are you dreaming about now ?” exclaimed 
he, laughing loudly at the astonished and by no means pleased expression 
of the public-house keeper's face. “How are you, old hey? Give us 
your flipper, Mike. What! you don’t know me? Has a single cruise 
sO changed me, that Mike Standish don’t know me? Come, let's drink, 
old boy! Perhaps whiskey inay quicken your perceptions !” said the 
Captain, laughing again. 

A sudden expression of an uncertain character, but still of intelli- 
gence, flitted over the host's fat fice at the mention of whiskey; but 
whether connected with that drink, or his recognition of an old ac- 
quaintance, it wax impossible to ay. Taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and with a chuckling laugh that sent a cloud of smoke into the face of a 
man in front of him, he “exclaimed, in a quict, subdued voice, strangely - 
at variance with his appearance— 

“Captain Holmes, as L’m alive!” and stretched out his huge 
hand. 

It was grasped and shaken in so powerful a gripe, that the tears 
stowl in Mike's eyes, aud, with a cry of pain, he drew his hand away, 
squeezed apparently to one-half its size. Rubbing his injured member, 
and half ug, he exclaimed— 

“What a devil of a squevze, Captain ! I'd as soon shake hands with 
him as with you, any day.” 
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“Then you can manage it for me, Mike : and must now.” This was = 
said in a resolute tone, like a man accustomed to find his will given way 
to. “ Come, Mike, I’ll ‘tell you all about it :—I had some row withachap * 
to-night just after we came to an anchor. He wouldn’t obey m: onder, ot 
Captain, and flatly refused to obey me, We had some wot : 
struck me to the deck : the blow stunned me, and cut « igh gash ia in 
my forehead, I jumped up in a moment, and levelled my to shoot 
the mutinous vagabond, but it missed fire, and he jumped overboard to 
get away. I saw him when he came up to breathe, and shot him in the 
water. There were about a score that swore I struck him first, and I 
should hang for his murder. I know I would be soquitted by a jury, 
but I couldn’t wait for that, you know ; and so I took the best way I 
could to keep clear of the Courts, that take away a year or so to manage 
anything. I had them bound, and put down in the hold of the brigan- 
tine. But, you see, the owners will be aboard to-morrow morning, 80 
that they must be got out of that to-night. And, Mike, your cellar is 
just the place ; you must stow them away ; that’s what brought me here 
to-night. Now you know what I want of you. What do you say? 
Will you hide those fellows away till I nail ?” 

“A dozen men !_ How long will you be in port, Cuptain 1” 

« Perhaps a we 

“Te’s a mighty risky thing, Captain, to have a dozen men in my 
cellar for a week, as prisoners, If it should get out anyhow, I should be 
jugged for life, I'vow. It’s a deuced risky job. I won't meddle with it, 
‘Captain, that’s plain.” 

“You won't, ch? But you must, Redakin ; there’s no getting out 
con't. You love money : you shall be well paid. How's that 1” 

“How much ?” asked Mike, quickly. 

“T'll give you a hundred dollars to keep them here as week, or if I 
don’t lay here'a duy they come—what de you say ?” 

“One hundred dollars—twelve of °em—keep’em = week. It’s not 
enough, Captain Holmes : it’s e great rixk to run. My reputation would 
be in dauger—it's not enough. I'll have nothing to do with it, at all 
events.” 

“T'll give you two hundred dollars, Mike ‘” said the Captain, who 
had Ween watching him, and saw that he had only to bid high enough 
iid secure him, 

* said Mike. 

© PI give you three.” 

“No, Captain Holmes! I tell you I'll have nothing to do with it at 
no price, Don’t tempt me any more.” 

“Pl give you five hundred dollars, Mike Standish !” 

“Five. bundred dollars !—five hundred . 
cellar-—for a week—perhaps only for one day: Let me we! Yen; I'll 
do it, Captain, being ax it’s you in this bad scrape, It’s only on account 
of old friendship that I'd put a hand to it—nothing elee !” 

“ Nothing else, I’m well aware, Mike ; and I Hope I shall be able to 
repay you the obligation you put me under. Ill remember it, 
on’t” As the Captain uttered there words, an expression of dou! 
meaning might have been observed flitting across his features. 

* Only on account of old friendship, I gssure ‘fou, Captain ; nothing 






















COLONIAL BXPERIENOE 


—-— 


To the newly-arrived settler in New Zealand, there is probably no greater 
blessing than a friend possessed of real colonial experience, and there is 
no advantage more rarely to be met wich Tam aware that. this want 
cannot be adequately satisfied by anything short of the living friend and 
adviser ; but I also believe, that much advantage might be reaped by 
newly-arrived settlers from a little practical and friendly counsel tendered 
to them through this Magazine's as tho results of a loug and close 
acquaintance with the difficulties which beset the firet steps of the new 
arrival, towards a satisfactory settlement. 

In the present number I propose making a few practical remarks 
upon the best course to be pursued, on first arriving in this country, by 
the various classes of emigrants who come here. 

A peculiar, and very colonial phase of experience is met with gene- 
rally before the anchor of the emigrant ship has been: fairly dropped. 
You will be sure to find, as I did, that the first shore boats that reach 
the vewel after she drops anchor invariably bring a certain number of 
individuals—settlers, they will probably call thenselves,—whove sole 
intent appears to be the rendering the unfortuuate new-comer, who 
listens to their professed friendly information, as miserable as the tem- 
perament of the man will admit of 

T cannot forbear to reproduce the sort of thing with which I, in 
common with hundreds of others, have been greeted as soon as I cast 
anchor. Of course we looked at the first settler who came on board with 
curiously-mingled feelings of awe and curiosity, foeling a strong desire to 
speak to him, to examine him, or even to touch him ; but withheld by a 
fecling of respect for a real live settler in New Zealand—the thing that 
we ourselves have been hoping for, and looking forward to, for months. 
Some one ventures to axk him how trade is in Auckland. “ Trade, my 
good mun! — Why, it’s as dull as dull can be Not an article doing— 
everyborly wanting to soll, and not a soul to buy. I hope none of you 
have any thoughts of guing into busines !” Twenty enquiring faces 
powibly undergo a visible change for the sadder, “Is there plenty of 
good land to be got 7” asks some einbryo farmer. “Land! Why that’s 
what everyone's crying out for, and Government can’t get a bit from the 
“Why it’s only last week there wax a land sale, aud every bit 
of land that would grow anything, was sold at from two to three pounds 
anacre!” This ix suidewith an air of irresixtible sincerity ; and all the 
rest of the audience, not nearly interested in the state of trade, are at 
once deprenued to a point some way below zero. 

Whether it is malice, or the mere pleasure of hoaxing people, that 
induces this sort of thing, it is very difficult to say. Certain it ix, how 
ever, that it must be undergone ; and very fortunate ure those persons 
who have soine relative to meet them, and disabuse their minds at once 
of such false and cruel impressions, 

‘Asa rule, the less new-oomers place reliance upon board-chip reports 
ax to the state of the country, the more likely they are to come toa just 
conception of the true circumstances of the case in a short time. 

The emigrants from Britain to this country may be divided into three 
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stitutes a valuable servant in the colony. Do not be afraid of going to 
a distance from town, After all, it is a matter of no consequence 
whether you are fifteen or thirty miles off; for the leas you see of it the 
better. ‘And besides, if you have come out here in the hope of one day 
being able to occupy your small farm, and so leaving an inheritance to 
your children, the further you are in the “Bush” the more will your 
work resemble that which you look forward to doing on your own 
account, and the better will you be prepared to do it. 

The third class, namely, that of small capitalists, is the most difficult 
of all to advise. He cannot live on the interest of his four or five 
hundred pounds, especially if he has any family ; nor can he, in mavy 
cases, do anything by his manual Ixbour to support them. He often 
seem in counequence to be driven to one of two things, either buying 
and at once settling on his land, or staying in town for months, gradually 
eating up his little capital. Either alternative has proved most injurious 
to many. The man who buys or selects his land from what he sees, as 
not yet not taken up in the land office, and goes at once to settle, in all 
probability finds: himself engaged in an unequal conflict with a ‘barren 
soil, which he has no idea how to manage ; and iv the end is obliged to 
desert his farm when all his money is expended, and no return forth- 
coming. The other plan is still less satistactory. A man finds that a 
larger proportion of his only small incans has cbbed away, and left him ” 
scarcely enongh to settle with upon his land, with even the mnallest 
chance of success, Both plans ure clearly beset with difficulties Yet 1 
believe the last if subjected to some modification, to be by far the smallest, 
evil of the two. Let every member of such a man’s family, who is able 
to do anything, endeavour to earn something while they are obliged to 
wait. If there are any boys, let them learn as much as possible of what 
may afterwards be useful to them. If any member of the family is 
competent, let her become for a time a governess, If it is possible to 
obtain it, rent a house at some distance from the town ; you may there 
get the means of keeping a cow, some pigs, or at least poultry ; and 
thus save something in milk, meat, or eggs. This state of things need 
not, in all probability, last long; and at the end of from six to twelve 
months, yon may obtain and settle upon your own land, with some 
experience of your own, and a good deal more obtained from others 
with whom you have become acquainted. 

Tn the selection of land, one thing ought always to. be borne in 
mind, that a few shillings per acre difference in price is a mere trifle as 
compared with the difference in value between good and bad land, or 
even between fine land, and that known as “ fair.” « Another cantion ix 
worthy to be observed ; never be too anxious about water frontage or 
existing roads. These things must not, it ix true, be overlooked ; far 
from it ; but it is nevertheless a fact, that in New Zealand, the best land 
in rarely on the water frontages ; and that as most persona are afraid of 
going far from a made road, much of the best land is the last to he 
taken up in # block. 

T have thus endeavoured to say ax briefly as porsible a few words on 
the preliminary difficulties of new comers ; I hope hereafter if the Editor 
of the “SourirrN MoxTHLy” can afford me apace, to give the results 
of a wmewhat extensive experience, as to the best made of procedure, 

‘erent kinds of lands and varions amounts of capital. 
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Shut out from love, denied a dove, 
Forbidden bow and dart 
Without a groan, to call my own, 
‘With neither hand nor heart. 
To Hymen vowed, and not allowed 
To flirt, een with your fan ; 
Here end, as just a friend, } must— 
T'm not a single man. Tuomas Hoop. 
ee 
A DEOVE OF IRISH BULLS. 
Tue following piece of “composition,” may be “backed” ‘against any- 
thing ever produced. It was written half » century ago, by Sir Boyle 
Roche, a member of the Irish Parlisment—*The Troubled Times of 
‘Ninety-eight,” when a handful of men, from the county of Wexford, 
struck terror into the hearts of many gallant sons of Mars, as well as the 
worthy writer himself. The letter was addressed to a friend in London, 
and is old enough to be new to nine out of ten of our readers :— 

My Dear Sin—Having now a little peace and quietners, I sit down 
to inform you of the dreadful bustle and confusion we are all in from 
these blood-thirsty rebela, most of whom are, thank God, killed and dis- 
perved. We are in a pretty mess ; can get nothing to eat, nor any wine 
to drink, except whiskey, and when we ait down to dinner, we are obliged 
to keep both hands armed. While I write this, I hold a sword in each 
hand, and a pistol in the other. 

“T concluded from the beginning that this would be the end of it, 
and I see I was right ; for it is not half over yet. At present there are 
such goings on, that everything is at a stand-still. I should have answered 
your letter a fortnight ego, but I did not receive it till this morning. 
Indeed, scarcely a mail arrives safe without being robbed. No longer ago 
than yesterday, the coach with the mails from Dublin was robbed near 
this town, The bags had been judiciously left behind, for fear of acci- 
dent ; and by good luck there was nobody in it but two outaide passen- 
gers, who had nothing for the thieves to take. A fow days sinos, notice 
was given that a gang of rebels was advancing here under the French 
standard, but they had no colors, nor any drams except bagpipes. 

“Immediately every man in the place, including men, women, and 
children, ran out to meet them. We soon found our force much too little ; 
we were too near to think of retreating. Death was in every face, but 
to it we went, and by the time half our arty were killed, we began to 
be all alive again. Fortunately, the rebels had no gung except pistols 
and pikes, and as we had plenty of muskets and ammunition, we put them 
all to the sword. Nota soul of them escaped, except some that were 
drowned in adjacent bogs ; and in a very short time nothing was heard 
but silence. Their uniforms wore all of different colousa, but mostly green. 
After the action, we went to rummage a sort of camp which they had left 
behind them. All we found was a few pikes without heads, a parcel of 
empty bottles of water, and a bundle of French commissions filled with Irish 
names Troops are now stationed all round the country, which exactly 
squares with my ideas, I have only time to add that I am in great haste, 

“P.8,—If you do not recoive this, of course it must have miscarried ; 
therefore I beg you will write me and let me know.” 
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the branch. We have no desire to argue this question us though it 
referred wholly to New Zealand ; indeed we are inclined rather to take 
ay au example, if example we mnst have, the great colony of Canada ; 
and so, if possible, extublish a principle which may be capable of a very 
wide application. It is now almost exactly une hundred years since 
England took possession of the colony of Canada, after the surrender of 
Montreal. It was then—if we may still u-e our simile—but a very 
tender shoot ; it is now a great tree. It must therefore have gone 
through most of the stages of which we have spoken ; and we may learn 
the better to judge of its present relations, and those of other colonies, 
by following slightly the course of its development. 

‘As we have already intimated, the colony may be said to have had 
its beginning about the year 1762. It was therefore in but a very pre- 
liminary stage of development when it was more than threatened by the 
breaking out of the American War of Independence. We have said 
more than threatened, because at one time during thut war the very ex- 
istence of the colony, as a colony, was in a state of uncertainty. | The 
British Government were, however, by no means disregurdful of the 
danger of their offspring ; troops were readily sent to their amdstance ax 
soon ws possible, and by their exertions, ably und zealously assisted by 
the threatened danger was warded off. It was not until 
uger aguin menaced the young colouy. It had then bad 
fifty years of existence to strengthen it, so ax to piepare it for the evil 
hour which was coming ; but it was not even then at all strung enough 
to cope with the enemy, The English Government never once dreamt of 
asking it to do wo, Axsistance indeed it demanded, and assistance it 
readily obtained from the colonists: so that the names of colonists are 
quite as fianous in connexion with the struggle, ay are those of any one, 
Another peace of fifty years has followed, and Canada is now of the 
dimensions of « uation. 

What now are the duties of Canada to England, and vice rersa ? or in 
other words, what should Canada now do for herself, which at an earlier 
period of her natural existence she could not, and was not expected to 
do, Some statesmen there are, and they have at least the merit we 
believe of xine who assert that she should do everything for herself. 
That she should, in fact, separate the ligaments that bind her to the old 
stem altogether. Others agin, more numerous, and we think more wise, 
hold a different opinion ; they think that now in the world’s 
history the tendency of thi is to bind nations of like race and language 
into compact bodies, not. to scatter them, weak and disjointed, over the 
face of the earth; and that such being the case it will be simply 
suicidal for England and her colonies to begin now to divide. The 
question with the able and honest statesmen who hold these views simply 
is, what terms should the moth iT 
children, The question is not ensi 
interests of the children and the parent may often seem to clash, 
believe, however, it is only at fiast ight. Whilst the parent stem is 
vigorous, the banyan is one mighty tree, large enough it may be, to 
shelter an army ; when it has once decayed and fallen, w forest of young 
Janyans, with no principle of mutual coherence or support, is the result. 
On the other hand whilst the young tree ix vigorous, it gives incaleulable 
strength to the old one, which it protects and supports; if anything 
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diately began to talk of its not being their business, This turn of events 
autonished statesmen at home almowt beyond expresion. To them the 
demands made weemed most reasonable ; as indeed they do to us, at least 
in the abstract. Little can be said against the propriety of a nation 
which is possessed of large revenues and a good round population, ausist- 
ing at least in the defence of its own territory. Yet this was in effect 
what the Canadian Parliament did, when they voted a Militia of five 
thousand men for enrollment, We can scarcely wonder at the indignation 
of English statesmen, 

There was, however, one thing which they did: not, and we must 
endeavour to do, They did not place themselves in the position of the 
Canadian colonists, and then inquire how it was that things a] 
differently, Had they done so, they would have found that the leading 
idea in the mind of the colonists, was, not #0 much that the Militia was an 
expeuse which they could ill-afford to bear ; but rather that the whole 
need of any military preparation whatever, u1ust arise from the Imperial 
policy with which, as they assumed, they had no concern. Thus, while 
the English member of Parliament was ready to exclaim with indigna- 
tion, “ What ! not assist with more than a paltry five thousand men, in 
their own defence! What a degenerate race they must be!” the 
member of the Cauadian Legislature, was on his part equally indignant, 
and ready to grumble,— What an idea, to make men pay to support a, 
war with whose origin they had uo concern, and Meith & pon ple who 
would not hurt them on any account except as the ‘ibjecte of En England ! od 
each party probably wronging the other, and believing the other anxious 
to wrong him, merely from the want of looking upon themselves as being 
all part of one nation. 

‘Were it not for this unfortunate forgetfulness, the English Minister 
would see ut once, that even so serious a fault as that he supposed the 
Canadians guilty of, could form no good reason for talking of dividing 
the nation; a tone which, taken at such a time, seemed nothing short 
of a threat, and sounded peculiarly ungracions in the moment of danger. 
While, had the colonist not lost sight, in even a wore degree than the 
stateaman, of this truth, be would never have thought for one moment 
of raising difficulties which might weaken England’s hands when she 
most needed her full strength. He would never have dreamt of calling 
the case of the Trent a purely “lnperial” cause of quarrel, when he 
knew that his own honour and safety was ax much at stake in the question 
as that of any dweller in London or Liverpool. We in this part of the 
world, and in our peculiar position, can better judge impartially we 
believe of such a cave ax that in discussion than either the English or 
the Canidian statesman, who are both more or less excited by a certain 
sense of injustice endured at the hands of the other. When England 
was at war with her revolted colonies in America, she both demanded 
and received with cheerful alacrity the aid which the colonists could 
supply. Most of the victories which she gained, and which preserved 
Canada to the English Crown, were gained in great measure by the co- 
operation of the local militia, When again in 1812-1814, the States 
made considerable efforts to subdue and annox Canada, the attempt was 
chiefly frustrated by the energy aud bravery shown by the colonial 
militia, Tn both these cases, the struggle was brought on by matters at 
Teast ax purely “Tmnperial” ax was the affair of the Trent, or ux can be 
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short, to admit that the colony stands in no leas intimate a relation to the 
mother country (we love the name), than the son in family life does to 
his parent : we shall no longer be beset by a thousand difficulties, as to 
how much the mother country should do for the colony, or what sacrifices 
the colony ix bound to make oh account of the mother country. 

The colony, we conceive, is bound, as the individual man would be 
bound, to exert itself to the utmost to provide for its own wants and 
exigencies ; to be ready in a manly way to put forth all its strength to 
help itself, and in helping itself, to help also its mother country : is bound 
not to ru) helplessly to its parent, calling her to aid on the first approach 
of danger, but rather to xtrain every nerve to shew iteelf worthy of being 
looked upon, and treated aa the son of such a country as Great Britain. 

‘We nevd scarcely enlarge upon this theme, as we cannot doubt that 
it does commend itself to the reason of every British colonist. It may 
not be ainiss, however, in this place, and before we leave the subject, to 
make some slight reference to the action of such a principle as applied to 
ourvelves. Our position bears, it must be allowed, a certain resem! 
to that of Canada : let us be quite sure that our conduct will bear a 
favourable comparison with theirs, We have felt ourselves aggrieved by 
the treatment which we have received from the British Government ; 
and no doubt we have to some extent suffered an injustice, to which we 
would not have been subjected had England not to some extent forgotten, 
that though we have left her side, we are as much as ever a part of her 
funily. But have we on our part done all that we could do? Have 
we not allowed ourselves to indulge in a great deal of talk about 
“ [mperial matters” as opposed to “colonial matterad” Have we tried 
to shame the mother country into the remembrance that we are English- 
ten ; and that, moreover, we are a part of ber family of whom she has 
reason to be proud ? 

‘We have not been niggardly of our money—let us not now become 
nigaindly of our personal toil. Let us not immagine that we fulfil the 
duties of England's sons when we seat ourselves at our ease, and grumble 
at the unwillingness of Britain to defend us. We have heard much of 
Volunteering, but we should consider that England sees only the results, 
and that those results can searcely give her much eoutidence in the truth 
of statements which have found plaee among us, that as soon as any sign 
of need ix apparent, we shall start up, after the manner of the Grecian 
fable, a nation of armed men. 

In answer then to the question with which we set out, we would say— 
or itvelf as much ax it possibly can. It ought not 
bv calculating the price of # man’s labour—so much more than 
Jnyland. Its ain ought not to be its own petty individual advan- 
tage, but the good of that great whole of which it should be proud to 
form a part. If this were acted upon, we have no fear that the mother 
intry would fail to do her part. She bas never shown real backward- 
hess to asst in the hour of peril, and this would be still less the case 
when she felt «ure that her colonies were eager, as far as possible, to help 
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I daresay forty to fifty thousand pounds. He had a brother within a few 
years of the sume age, and a nephew about forty-five years of age, all 
single and about equally rich, Their money was, at the time of which I 
write, invested in the American Funds ; because they gave the largest 
interest. These three, uncles and nephew, were close and constant com- 
panions, had frequent money transactions, in buying and selling Stock and 
Shares to each other, and never in my life did I witness harder or more 
grasping dealings ; frequently talking hours in huxtering over a few shil- 
Tings in a transaction of some thousand pounds, And with all this it was 
known to all of them how their money was to be left. In the event of 
the death of either of the brothers, the larger part of the property was 
to go to the other brother and the remainder to the nephew. The 
nephew bad, in case of his death, decided that yperty should be 
divided equally between his uncles. The greatest pnd het extra 
luxury I ever knew these men to go to was sixpence for a steam 
ride to Greenwich, a walk in the park, and back in the evening. 

‘Upon the illness of one of them he was strongly advised to call in a 
medical man, but he refused, saying it would cost so much, and he could 
not afford it; but he would go to » chemist and get some medicine, 
which would do just as well, What was money but a curse to such 
men 

The two brothers died first, leaving their accumulated p to 
the miserable nephew, who thus became, from the joint accumulation of 
many years, enormously wealthy and miserably wretched. Who his 
money will go to, I know or care not ; but his greatest misery will be 
that he has to go away from his money. Although I would certainly 
say, “Give me neither poverty nor riches,” yet if I had to choose be- 
tween the two, with such certain results as I have above cited, I would 
choose poverty. 


a ed 


EPIGEAMS. 





THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 
Busst babe! A boundless world this bed, so narrow, seems to thee. 
Grow man, and narrower than this bed the boundless world shall be. 
THE CONNECTING MEDIUM. 
‘What to cement the lofty and the mean 
Does Nature? What? Place vanity between ! 
SCIENCE, 


To some rhe ix the godders great ; to some the milch cow of the field ; 
Their care is but to calculate—what butter she will yield. 
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“You be going into foreign parts, I know you be,” said Jim 
no matter, Fraid T would go wi? you, and I will” 

The bustle made by getting Jim’s things together awakened the 
sleeping stranger. 
old!” he muttered. “Gold by bucketfuls ! Ah, that’s the thing 
—that’s heaven if you like! Halloa! Who—what—how’s this ?” and 
he rained! himself in bis xeat. “Oh, E forgot,” he added, with a sort of 
xroan, and suk back again, Again he raised himself: “I must be 
going,” he ejacubated, impatie “thery’s no time to be lost, or all 
will be gone perhaps.” 

Our hero looked at J 
them. 

“Yon can’t start yet,” said he, “but you will be able in a few 
days.” 

“ Tow long did you expect to be ou the voyage out ?” said our hero. 

“About three months or vo—she was a quick ship, But why do 
you ask ?” he added, after a pause, during which a strange suspicious ex- 
pression stole over his fue.“ Why do ye ask } Are you thinking of 

too ‘The man's look was sinister and unpleasant. 

Yes,” suid Richard, quietly, “I think T shall ; I don’t know that I 
can do better. 

‘The stranger turned his wild glance on the ground, and his head 
Arooped upon his breast. He muttered something which they couldn’t 








mn, and a glauoe of intelligence passed between 




























vards, and Beachford looked just as usual. The 

igus but the solitary survivor, who had not yet left 

‘Thurstal were gone, and although 

otten, were gradually fading out of the firet rank of sub- 
y talk. 





wer, ax T aid, had not yet left. He had been more than 
once up at the Hull, and it was said that the Baronet had taken a fancy 
n, or at least had been kind to him, He always came back, how- 
', to old George Thurstal’s cottage. Ile was rather a favourite with 
old people, for he never seemed to tire of hearing of the young 
still called him, and “ow He persuaded them 
ure to have a letter from Jim fore he Jeft England, 
nwent to ask at the Post-office ev y. No letter came, 
nid at last, after staying nearly th eee at Beachford, he 
took his departine. 
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A strange, wild-looki Daylight was beginning to throw a 

the far east. ‘There wax no want of light, 
in the broad, straight street absolutely blazed 
Outside, too, dozens of lanterns and huge candles flamed and 
tare and flickered about, showing in a strange, unearthly sort of way 
y and nuunbers of horses aud coaches, The street seemed 
up with the huge mass of vehicles of every conceivable 
iption, alike in nothing but. the possession of four or five splendid- 
that leapt ‘und kicked almoxt incewwutly at the delay. 
The scoue might have been mistaken for Pandeno 
Swrumcnte City halfan-hour before sunrise, The 
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The hommes labour up long slopes, thickly dotted with oak and pine trees, 
and then gallop madly down the opposite slope, olearing rocks aud 
stumps ina miraculouslooking way. Gradually more signs of life— 
half-a-lozen wild, shaggy-looking men, rather undressed than 

are toiling in what look like graves in a small ravine by the side of the 
road ; then two men have dug a hole right in the middle of the ordinary 
roud, and scarcely vouchaafe a glance to the energetic anathemas of the 
driver, Log cabins and more sheds gleam out among the trees: then 
the whole country on each side of the road is torn up and tossed about, 
as though a drove of Titan pigs had been at work ; and at last the coach 
rolls at a round canter between two rows of the most nondescri g 
things meant for houses that ever mortal man invented. An indistinct 
vision of slop-clothing, vifles, bowie-knives, blankets, casks of pork, 
barrels of flour, &c, &c, in almost endless confusion. The horses are 
pulled upon their baunches with a furious jerk—the coach is at Lynch- 
ville, and Lynchville is, as everyone knows, in California. 

“Here we are, Jim, at last!” said a hearty voice, which could 
belong to no other than Richard Fortescue ; and in another moment he 
and Jim, got up in @ costume which would, in any other part of the 
world, have argued at the least incipient insanity, jumped out of the 
conch, each with a roll of blankets slung over his shoulder. Had it not 
been for his voice, it grould have been no easy task to recognise either 
of our two friends, as they stood looking round them for a few minutes 
before taking uny further steps 

“Well, Jim, what's to be done now, do you think? We're on the 
gold-ficlds at last, I should aay?” 

“All right, Maxter Richard ; hadn't we better set to work now ? 
There ain't nothing in the purso, is there 1” 

“Come along, then, Jim!” "And the pair were soon threading their 
way carefully over heaps of earth, and between grave-like holes 

‘Hundreds of men were at work on every side of them, but scarcely 
one lifted hin head to look at them as they passed. They had wandered 
perlups half-mile up the narrow vulley in this Inborious way, bewil- 
dered hy the multitude of holes, and all but deafened by the crash of the 
cradles, or, nearer the stream, by the eplash—clash—splash of the “long 
tor med, Ly hundreds, on every side of them. 

“Hallo, imatex” shouted a rough voice, ax they paused, puzzled 
what to do. 

They looked up, and saw, directly above them on a sort of shelf of 
the valley, a fizure drewed in a red shirt and pair of buckskin breeches 
a goon! deal the worse for wear. 

“Hallo” replied Jim. 

“Ave you on the look out for a claim? Here’s one Tl sell dirt 
cheap, for fifty dollars—yields an ounce and « half a day, ‘pon my 











" said Jim ; “we're cleaned ont—not a blessed dollar left.” 
you shall have it for thirty-tive, I guess,” said the other, evi- 
incredulous 
ut, I tell you, we havu’t got a cent,” replied Jim, angrily. 

“Den't say no!” growled the other, convinced of Jim's sincerity. 
Wal, T reckon there's lote of duffor ‘holes round here ; you'd: best 
chore one, stranger!” and he turned angrily away. 
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muttered Silas Chobbin, for that was the Yankee’s name And 
it was gold! In ten minutes, every man on the field within » 
warter of a mile was congregated round the spot, watching our hero and 
im as they picked out the nuggets of gold which lay imbedded in that 
crevice. It was a noble pocket—to use the ‘phraso—and many 
a hungry eye watched the fortunate pair, and many. a lack look followed 
their motions, as lump after lamp was stowed away in Jim’s little leathern 
bag. In five minutes more there was not a vacant claim on all the shelf’ 
—and Silas Chobbin had sold his claim to a party of four Missourian 
woodsmen for five hundred dollars down. As our hero and Jim jumped 
out of their hole, after clearing out all the gold they could find by the 
fading light, they were addressed in a surly tone by a great ooking 
man, in a huge frieze coat, and with his face so covered with 
save a mouth and two bright eyes; nothing could be dueerad of Le bis 
face— 


“T say, mates, where are ye steering for tonight?” he asked, ina 
low tone. 

The two men looked at one another, uncertain what reply to make 
to a question which might be prompted by so many motives ; both had 
learnt a good deal of the needful lesson of suspicion already, yet the 
neither of them exactly knew what to reply when thus auddanly ad- 
dressed. 


“ What port do ye steer for, I say 1” repeated the man still more ur- 
gently,“ You needn't be ao plaguy frightened o' me, I tell ye, I means 
ye no harm, by George 

Something in the t se of the last few words decided our hero, and he 
replied in the same undertone — 

“Why do you ask? What's your name ?” 

“Tom Smith's my name, if you want to know ; and I asked ye, be- 
cause I didn’t think ye knew properly how to take care o” yourselves wi? 
all that gold about ye.” 

“Ts there any great danger, then ?” 

Tom made a significant motion with his hand across his throat— 
“That's all,” said he. 

“We've got our revolvers about us !” 

“ Pm hanged if ye won’t,neod ’em before morning, most places about 
here,” replied Tom. 

Richard and Jin looked at one another again ; they were evidently 
puzzled what todo, Tom looked the other way, and hummed “Tom 
Bowling.” 

“Come!” said Richard, sharply, turning upon him; “you are an 
Englixhman and a sailor—tell us plainly why you say this to us! What 
do you want now ?” 

“Well,” mid Tom, indulging in a sort of chuckle, “that’s something 
like bracing up sharp to the wind. Well, I don’t mind telling of yon what 
T did it for—I wants a lucky mate! I’ve been two years and a half on 
them blessed diggins, and I’ve never had as much luck as would buy me 
aration of rum. I shouldn’t mind joining you, as you looks something 
like luck, though you've devil a bit of experience! What do you 
say to that, now ?” 

“That's trie enough, Jim,” whixpered our hero, “What do you 
say 1” . 
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gave any reply, lifted a lump of clay about half as large as a man’s head, 
and threw it, as if carelessly, over the bank into a clump of brushwood 
close at hand in the ravine. 

“What the mischief do you mean, up there ?” shouted a harsh and 
angry voice from below ; and a head, covered with a mass of matted 
black hair—sufficient to make it to all intents and purposes unrecog- 
nisable—emerged from the brashwood, followed by a large and strong- 
looking body, somewhat bent. 

The party above indulged in a hearty laugh at the strange figure that 
addressed them, especially when they saw that Tom's missile had lighted 
exactly on the shaggy and unprotected head before them. 

“Oh!” said Tom, “you don’t mean to say you were there, mate ? 
Tl be hanged! If I had only known now !” 

There was just enough sincerity in the tone to make it difficult to 
say any more, 80 after treating the party to a very fierce stare out of his 
hloodshot eyes, the owner of the shaggy head of hair turned away with a 
muttered curse, and disappeared. ‘Tom indulged in his own peculiar low 
chuckle, as he gradually stole away round the bend in the ravine. 

“Did you know he was there ?” asked Jim. 

“Know! in course 1 knowed. Didn't I sight the reptile five 
minutes afore? He’s as big a rascal that as I’ve seen on them digging, 
if I knows a rascal by sight. Ye shouldn’t ha’ said a word about our 
luck, Dick,” he continued after a pause, during which he swallowed a 
vast amount of the flapjack (cake made of flour and water). “We'll 
have to see more on that scorpion yet, or my name ain’t Tom Smith !” 

“Do you think they'll ventnre, Tom ?” 

“Do you think T'l venture to eat that?” replied Tom, con- 
temptuously, as he crammed the last three square inches of food into his 
huge mouth at once.“ But never mind, they'll not get it for nothing, 
Dlewd if they will!” and Tom jumped into the hole once more, letting 
himself down by an ingenious succession of steps cut in the sides of 
the shaft. 

The party were in the habit of swcreting their gold in a hole in the 
floor of their tent below Tom’s bed, or rather the spot where Tom slept, 
for beds were unknown, The second night after the conversation related 
above, they had opened the hole and stowed away the gains of the 
last days, which had been considerable. Tom was for onev in low p 
while the others were unusually the contrary. Jim was almoet always 
in good pirits, and even our hero had yo far thrown off the oppressive 
feeling of disgrace which seemed to have no place in a state of society 
nuch a that he now moved in, that he took almost as lively an interest in 
the fluctuations of success as either of his companions. If he would have 
acknowledged it to himself he had even strouger reasons than they had, 














ax he could not drive away the hope of one day acquiring a position and 
a name for himself in some of the colonies which might suffice to wipe off 
the disgrace which he conceived must now attach to his name. 


“What's the matter, Tom ?” asked our hero, seeing his companion 
staring moodily at the small fire which burned in the middle of the hut. 

“Tt’s them devils; I knows they'll circumvent us, I does. Why 
didn’t they come last night, do ye think 1” 

“Perhaps they were afraid; or may be they didn’t overhear me 
after all!” 








companions are asleep. Suddenly a gleam of light flashes out about fifty 
garb from the hut—then another ; hen it bursts iuto a fame, and shoots 
up inte the air twenty feet or 20. 

“Fire! fire!” “Help! help!” rewands in a moment on all sides. 
Kvery man iu the neighbourhood is out of his hut in a moment more. 
“Help, bere! help! There's some poor wretches inside !” y 
ime here and “Not fifty yards,” muttered ‘Tom, danced by tke 
haze, avd shading his eyen with his hand. ~ Be hanged to it, it'll ontch 
herr if it’s wat got ut” An agonised shrick of “Help! merey ! help!” 








COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 








‘Vo the emigrant about to settle on a farm of hix owe, nothing can be of 
greater importance than to have some distinct ideas on the subject of 





what hin land ix aud how it must be treated, Tn this paper, therefore, I 
rraqume giving some hints ax to the diferent kindy of land which are 
likely to be: prenented to the new-comer as eligible for scttlement. These 
nny to wgmente roughly into two great divisions —clay lands and vol- 
wil, Each of these has its own peouliar advantages and dimd- 
bs ger and each in found mnited with the other in an almovt endlem 
wortions, Clay lands, and those wherein clay predominates, 
nujority of the lands in the Province of Auckland As 
thin in the cane, I will first turn the attention of my reader to the 
management of clay land. : 
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choice. If, unfortunately, he cannot command the assistance and advice 


upon its quality which you find 3 and, provided with this 
act out and make a personal inspection of 
from what you have seen and can learn, upon the locality in which 
would like to settle, do not be too anxious to secure 
lowest posible price, Good land—as I remarked in 
this subject—is by no means dear at an advance of two 
per acre on the upset price ; while land, if even but one 
‘will prove of difference in value far greater than that sum 
sent. * 
In selecting your land, three things should never be forgotten—a 
good site for a homestead, plenty of wood, and ® good and 
supply of water. The first is one of the most important, and 
sidered, things in the selection of a farm in this country. 
and marshes are so common as with us, the only thing to give 
ion against ill health, is to sesure a site for your house far enou, 
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victim of the mosquitoes who are bred in myriads in the neighbouring 
marsh, Such considerations may seem trivial, but I can assure the 


go into the whole subject of bow bush land should be cultivated, I must 
therefore reserve it for another paper ; but viewed merely as a conveni- 
ence upon a farm, for the most part consisting of open land, the existence 
of at least a few acres of forest land should, if possible, be regarded as a 
sine qua non in the selection of a piece of land, It is scarcely necesary 
to point out the wonderful variety of ways in which a pieco of forest, in 
a good accessible situation, adds to the value of the property. Putting 
aside altogether the ornamental aspect -of the matter—which, however, 
the new settler ought not altogether to do—you will find that, whether 
for building purposes, for fencing, for firewood, or even for a shelter for 
cattle in bad winter weather, you cannot possess anything half so valuable 
upon your farm as a few acres of good and, if possible, fiat forest land. 
‘Water is the third great advantage to be, if posible, obtained in 
large quantities upon your new furm. By this, I do not mean merely = 
frontage to some creek or navigable stream, although these are great, as 
they are rare, advantages, Too much strem may, however, very casily 
te laid upon thin sort of thing, more especially hy recent arrivals, whe 








THE DIVER. 


TRANSLATED FROM * SCHILLER 
. 





“ Ont, where ia the knight or the squire 90 bold 
‘As to dive to the howling Charybdis below 

T cast in the whirlpool » goblet of gold, 

And cer it steady the dark tater fw 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 

Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king.” 


He spoke, and the oup from the terrible sep, 
‘That rugged and hoary hung over the 

Of the aulees and measurelene w al dn 

Swirled into the maélstrom that maddened 

“ And where is the diver #0 stout to go— 

I ask ye again—to the deep below ?” 


And the knights and the squires that gathered around 
Stood silent, aud fixed on the ocean their eyes ; 

They looked on the dismal and savage profound, 

‘And the peril chilled back every thought of the prize. 
‘And thrice spoke the monarch—“ The cup to win, 

Is there never a wight who will venture in 1” 


And all as before heard in silence the king— 

Tu a youth with an aspect unfearing but gentle, 
‘Mid the tremulous uquires, stept out from the ring, 

Unbuckling his girdle and doffing his mantle ; 

And the murmuring crowd, as they parted asunder, 

On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 


‘As he strode to the marge of the summit and gave 
One glance on the gulf of the merciless main, 

Lo! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 
Casts roaringly up the Charybdis again ; 

And as with the swell of the far thunder boom 
Rushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom. 


And it bubbles and sesthes, and it hisses and roars, 
‘As when fire is with water oommixed and contending, 
‘And the spray of its wrath to the welkin upsoans, 
‘And flood upon flood hurries oa uever-ending ; 

‘And it never will rest, nor frou travail be free, 

Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a som, 
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He lives—lo, the ovean has rendered his prey ! 
‘And safo from the ocean and free'from the grave, 
Comes baek to the daylight the soul of the brave. 


And he comes with the crowd in their clamour and glee ; 
‘And the goblet his daring has won from the water 

He lifta to the king, as he sinks on his knee ;— 

‘And the king from her maidens has beckoned his daughter. 
She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring, 
And thus spake the diver—* Long life to the king ! 


“ Happy they whom the rose hues of daylight rejoice, 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ! 

May the horror below never more find s voioe— 
Nor man stretch too far the wide mercy of heaven ! 
Never more—nover more may be lif fom the sight 
‘The veil that in woven with terror and night. 


« Quick brightening like lightning, the oon rushed ferme 
‘Wild floating, borne down fathoms deep from the day ; 

Till a torrent rushed out on the torrents that bore me, 

‘And doubled the tempest that whirled me away. 

Vain, vain was my struggle—the circle had won me— 
Round and round in its dance the mad element spun me. 


“From the deep then I call’d upon God—and He heard ine ; 
In the dread of my need he vouchsafed to mine eye 
A rock jutting out from the grave that interred me 
aprung there, T clung there—and death pasd ine by. 
re lo! where the goblet gleam’d through the abyss, 
By a coral reef saved from the far fathomless, 


« Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 
Spread the gloomy and purple and pathless obscure ! 

A silence of horror that slept on the ear 

That the eye more appall’d might the horror endure ! 
Salamander, snake, dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 

Tn the deep—eoil’d about the grim jaws of their hell. 


“Dark crawl'd, glided dark, the unspeakable swarms, 
Clumped together in masses misshapen and vast ; 

Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms ; 
Here the dark-moving mass of the hammer-fish pass’d ; 
And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark—the hyena of ocean. 


“There I hung, and the awe gathered icily o'er me, 
So far from the earth, where man’s help there was none ! 
‘The one human thing, with the goblins before me— 
‘Alone—in a lonencss so ghastly—Alone! 

‘under the reach of the sweet living breath, 

begirt with the broods of the desert of death. 





ON DEAINING. 





or the country, and are not conversant with either of the above branches, 


ueither have they the time to devote to it search for information 
through books and till they and find nothing 
bearing on the object of search, as sing and a ‘aming must both be 


carried on upon quite a different principle here té thet in the mother- 
country. Hence it must arise that we cannot adopt their theory and 
practice entire to our climate, neither have we arrived at erates 
4 state of perfection such as they have in 

The object that I have in view is-to lay down » few re 
or observations which, if they are put in practice (uo wil remy ey 
may be the means of assisting those to whom these remarks are applied. 
This is the kind of information that is wanted. A person buys a small 
piece of ground, and it is natural to think thet he wante to make the 
most of it: he may want a paddock for a horse or a cow, or itmay be 
something else ; likewise a garden and orchard, poultry-yard, aud many 
more small places ; trees and shrubs planted, for shelter and orna- 
ment. In planting small places, or planting on a small scale, the aim in 
view is to plant so as to make the place appear much larger than it 
really is: I shall, however, have more to say on this head at some future 
period. Amongst the first things that will require attention will be to lay 
the ground dry, or free the soil from stagnant water: this can only be 
done by cutting ditches and laying underground drains: the after-man- 
agement of the soil I shall work up into 9 series of articles such as may 
be beneficial to all concerned in that branch of industry. 

Fruit and forest trees, vegetables and flowérs, will also have a share 
of my attention. 

Land Draining.—This, on all soils where there is no natural drainage 
for the rain-fall, is now universally considered an easential to good culti- 
vation. This work oan be performed at any season of the year, but it is 

properly winter work : the ground is softer and more easy to dig—the 
land is wetter, and bysoaypeanieoay plainly the need of the operation, Rain 
water is required to feed the for it contains oxygen, carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and nitric acid, 80 Lererg it’not only acts chemically on the in- 
gredients in the soil which it thus prepares as food for planta, but it is 
itself, in respect of vome of these ingredients, the food of planta. 

‘Water peroolates into the wil as rain falls on its surface, as spring 
water rises from below, and by capillary attraction is drawn.up to the 
surface of the soil. The water leaves the soil by running over its sur- 
face, aud if there is no outlet for it to get away, it collects in pools in the 
lowest i parts of the ground, and leaves its work, as the feeder of planta, 
altogether undone, by evapotation from the surface, in which case it 
reduces the temperature of the land; and, by percolation through ita 
subwtance, warming the soil in its passage, introducing its own ingre- 
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laying in drains ; wooden drains soon decay, and stone drains are liable 
to get choked up with the soil intermixing amongst the stones; a little 
scoria-ash laid on the top of the pipes is ‘conducive to the speedy 
egress of the superabundant water. Drains laid down just as 
described will last in good repair for many years, In draining undula- 
ting ground, bear in mind never to run the drains in a straight line up 
or down an incline but alwaya at an angle, because if 

chill in a straight line It-will burs before it’ has been mado twelve 
months Capital sunk in the soil on « judicious system of draining will, 
in a fow years, return Pony Tam .sorry to my that I have mot 


and economy in cultivation ; tillage is made both easier and more efi- 
cient, and likewise the climate im proved an reguiie i fnfhenee on 


the soil causes a most material difference in ie rapeet ef Togtation Ber tn 
maturing of the cropa. In undrained land we have the crops starved and 
stinted, oftentimes not returning eae 


ct 


Couniovs Ivsrivcr or Piaxrs.—Hoare, in his treatise on the vines 
gives a striking exemplification of the instinct of plants. A bone was 

laced in the strong but dry clay of a vine border ; the vine sent out 
feeai leading or tap-root directly through the clay to the bone. In its 
through the clay the main root threw out no fibres; but when it 
reached the bone, it entirely covered it by degrees, with the most delicate 
and minute fibres, like lace, each one suckling a pore in the bone. On 
this luscious morsel of a marrow-bone would the vine continue to feed 
as long as any nutriment remained. 


ano —_—_—- 


ON COMMESTATORS. 


How many starvelings one rich man can nourish | 
When monarchs build, the rubbish-carriers flourish. 
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when Marley asked of him what time he meant to take the bound 
seamen in the hold ashore. 

« Between one and two,” answered the Captain. “We must wait 
till the way is clear of stragglers that might be curious to know what 
was going on. But now for what I was going to say to you in reference 
to Standish and myself :—He and I were once friends—shipmates toge- 
ther in the ‘Chesapeake’ ‘There was a middy on board of her by the 
name of Burton, who was once a fellow-student of mine—a vain, con- 
cvited son of an aristocrat, He came on board at the same time that 
Standish and myself shipped. A mutual dislike we had formed for each 


other at college, upon the decks of a man-of-war,-soon on my 
part grew to abwclute hatred. “I had shi pod hanily, for oriain reasons, 
‘sa common seaman ; be came & middy, laced up in his 


degra 

‘veesel, and then the petty authority of e middy began to display in wum- 
Derless acts of a mean, contemptible nature. It was three days after he 
came aboard before he saw me, and then I parposely pot myself in bis 
way. He started with surprise, looked at me s moment, 
a look of contempt, he turned on his heel and walked away. I have 
never forgot the sneer nor the smile of scorn he gave me, as he drew his 
ny form to its full proportions with the air of one who considered 

If in every point my superior. That he was pleased: to see me 
there in a station beneath him, I knew full well, I believed he would 
let no opportunity escape him to annoy me by the exercise of his petty 
authority as a mid. : for when was there ever a mid. but what, in the 
eyes of a sailor, was cousidered » contemptible and useless appurtenance 
. toa man-of-war. We had been a week at sea, when one morning this 
Burton was walking arm-in-arm with two mids upon deck: I passed 
them, and touched my hat to his two friends but not tohim. He felt 
the slight, and gave me a look, the meaning of which I understood as 
well as if he had spoken words. One hour afterwards I received a dozen 
lashes upon my back for this breach of respect towards Midshipman 
Burton. I swore I would have revenge for those lashes. I devised = 
scheme of revenge against Burton, and confided it to Standish, and pro- 
posed to him to ussist me in its execution : he refused. Like a fawning 
menial he had curried favour of the officers of the ship, and therefore 
would not listen tome. _I executed it myself, much to the discomfiture 
of this Burton, A week afterwards, after the affair had blown over 
ae I thought, I was seized up to the gangway, my back bared, and all 
hands piped to witness punishment. I was accused of being the perpe- 
trator of the act of malice against Burton : as I acknowledged it, I was 
sentenced to receive one hundred lashes, which was executed. I received 
the one hundred lashes without « murmur, and had I been sentenced to 
be whipped till I eried for merey, I would have died ere I would have 
uttered 8 word at the torture. th io guage Sy dpe, 
ciod Burton was gazing st me with looks of. gratification st my disgrace 
T looked at him for a moment—my brain was on fire. I 
blood trickle down Se ease cote cali einen 
+ —mardened and farious, I sprang towards him as an enraged tiger would 
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“Cut the cords around their ankles, Marley ; they must walk, one 
within was aon done, and the stood their feet, with 
‘This was soon wi 

their arms pinioned behind ‘wlied Gee. a 
Holmes now said, in a low voice, thet no harm should come to them 


moved up the pier followed by the others, I8 was very dark, and the 
six couple walking closely could not be seen st s distance of ten 


A fow momenta’ walk soon brought them in the vicinity of the tap- 
room of the “Best Bower,” without having enoomntered any one upon 
oir way. 

Holmes soon find the door of the twp-room, by groping slong by 
the side of the building: it was Tuahed it open without notes, 
aad entered, All_was dark wit wikis, andthe moving of sme perma. 


broke the stillness 
“Mike, Mike,” he repented in a low, energetio tone, after waiting a 
few seconds in the dark. 
“Holloa—who’s there t” exclaimed the voice of Mike, a few moments 


after. 

“Ts me, Miko ; strike a light quick,” said he impatiently. 

«Pye got one already, Captain,” said Mike, with a yawn ; and as he 
spoke a light streamed across the tap-room from a dark lantern he held 
in his hand. He rose up from the settee where he had been sleeping, 
and came towards the Captain. 

“ All here, Captain ?” he asked in a whisper. 

“No—six of them. But come, lead the way to the cellar, Mike : we 
must dispose of these and go for the rest. I want this job over.” 

“No sooner than I,” said Mike, as he opened the lantern and went 
towards » dace st one end of: she tep-room opposite the: bat The door 
opened into a dark narrow passage-way, which Mike turned into to the 
left, and proceeded along ten or twelve paces, followed by Holmes and 
the others, to the where a trap-door was raised up. 

‘Mike held the lantern over the trap, and a pair of steps was seen, 
which descended to the cellar below. 

‘Down them the bound seamen were thrust, one after another, till the 
six were disposed of The trap was then closed and fastened down 
strongly by an iron bar across it. 

After seeing that it was secure, Mike and the others made their way 
back to the tap-room, from which Holmes and his companions imme- 
diately departed, after saying that they should be beck in half-an-hour. 

“This is ad—d ly piece o° business,” he said, puffing forth a 
cloud of smoke from his mouth. “I vow he's » regular outend-out 

8 
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“And 70a 0 By ro for” nid Miko,» ttle erom, 
“We ate & can’t ” maid. 
Pe: oe ee bargain fall, Mike,’ 

“Tf you don’t, I swear car T'll set the fellows free before morning,” said 
‘Mike, in a tone that implied a determination to do as he mid. 


‘At this, Holmes and wl in his ear words 
that produced an electri! efet ‘Mike, who started back 
while he trembled in every joint neat crud oxt from snd 


“Tip Gots cany, Wi ta, tor cane yx fo net 
“Tt matters not now for me to tell you; it is Sat I know 
appar een ory a eas ‘as if pleased 


Mets bared plateobreieeig the boat lay in waiting, and 
in a short time they were alongside the brigantine. 

“Well, Marley, we are safe now, if there is none aboard who will 
now betray ua; and we can lay here as long as we wish in security,” 
said Holmes as he touched the deck. 

“T’ll answer for them,” said Marley. “But the girl—what do you 
intend to do with her, Captain ?” 

“ Blood and zounds! I had forgotten her,” said Holmes, in a vehe- 
ment, tone, as if struck all aback. “She must not remain here, Marley, 
that’s certain. But what shall we do with her! I have it—Standish 
must take care of her also. I'll go down and see how fares the grief- 
stricken beauty ; we must take her right ashore.” 

‘As he spoke he made towards the companion-way and descended into 
the cabin. It was dark as he entered, but soon the darkness was dis- 

ed by a brilliant light which shed a bright radiance around the small 
Dat splendid cabin, which was furnished in a style of oriental 
lururiance, i ealetik ae 

Reclining upon a lounge, above which was a and magnificent 
mirror, zon young female robed in white, who, as Holmes entered and 
lighted up the cabin, rose up from her reclining posture, and sat with 
her elbow resting upon the arm of the lounge. She was a fair young 
creature, not exceeding eighteen years of age. 

‘Her face was of that oval form so to peculiarly lovely in woman, Her 
features were of the Grecian cast, and beautiful in the extreme, though 
now a saddened expression rome! them: Her large, dark eyes, 
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me to my parents—and I will bless you ever while I live to i 
hour. ‘You have—you must have—some pity in palettes £5 
ven’s name, let it actuate you in my behalf!” 

The imploring attitude of the fiir being—her agonised and beseeching 
looks, and tone of heart-rending supplication—would have melted thé 
heart of any one to pity, as it seemed. , But i caused the heart of the 
unrelenting and unpitying man before whom she knelt no emotion. He 
stood with a countenance suupered, ere, ties sails plged sees He 
lips, it seemed at the misery of the youthful suppliant st 

In a light tone that, assured ‘of no sympathy for her sorrow, he 

ke— 


spol 
“a no, ny prety ono, I cannot take you back, “I did not ran the 
risk I did in securing the pomession of your person to be moved to pi 
by your words, or to restore yon so soon to your home from whence 
took you. It would be mere boys’ play to do this No, no! you must 
not think of home ; you must banish all thought of it, for you never 
again will return.” . 
“Ob, say not 80! Say not I never again shall see my home—my 
parents! If you have » human heart, say not #0 !” 
A Sesh onttriet, of cverpersring grief choked the ettersice of the 
fair captive, and burying her face in her hands she wept aloud. 
“Come, lady, Tim sick of this Arise, for you must leave this 


place. 

Holmes uttered this ina quick, impatient tone, and moved as if to 
raise her from her kneeling posture. She started from him to her feet, 
and threw back the flowing tresses of her dark hair from her fearfully 
pallid face ; and with her dark, oriental eyes suffused with tears fixed , 
upon him, spoke in a tone calmer than before— 

“ If the misery you have caused those from whom you have torn me 
—if mine own agony will not move your callous heart to pity, and 
induce you to restore me to my home—take me back and you shall have 
wealth beyond measure. My father is rich: he will load you with 
wealth, if you will but restore me to his arma” 

“Curses on your father,” said Holmes, in a voice abrupt and malig- 
nant. “Did he possess the mines of Golconda, and would offer them as 
your ransom, I would reject his proffer. Nothing can or shall induce 
me to accede to your 

‘The maiden rmard with 8 look of wild alarm at the man before her, 
and in a voice of startling earnestness, exclaimed— 

« Art thou a mortal or a fiend 1” 

« Either, as you wish,” said Holmes, ina light tone. “But I will 
have no more words ; here is your bonnet and shawl, you will need them 
to keep the night air from you. I will adjust them, with your permis- 
sion.” 

“ Will nothing induce you to retum me t—will you not take me 
back ?” exclaimed the maiden, in a wild, agonising voice, as she clasped 
her hands, and with a look of despair gazed into the unmoved 
countenance of the wretch before = 

“ Onoe and for all, no,” answered Holmes, in a tone of determined 


ve. 
“Then I will die here now, rather than livedonger in the Power of | 
such a fiend.” 
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Porus: by Canes C. Bowsy. Christchurch, New Zealand :—Pub- 
Tahed at the Union Office, Gloucester-street. 1861. 


Ir the reviewer could ever be persuaded to throw aside the natural ma- 
lignity which is imputed to his class, it might be expected to be when he finds 
himself confronted with a pretty little volume of poems, printed by the 
press of the colony. Then, if ever, it might be supposed ‘he would 
fee! inclined to dip his pen in honey instead of gall, and endeavour to in- 
dulge himsolf and his readers in the hope that the country of their 
adoption could supply them with poetry worthy to repose on their shelves 
and to live in their memories, 

Such would be, perhaps, the first impulse of frail humanity, but it is 
the business of the reviewer to remember that he. does little honour to 
the colony when he boasts that it produces good poetry, and forgets that 
it possesses good sense. We would much rather have it said that the 
reading public of New Zealand exercise a sobriety of judgment and a 
correctuess of taste which prevent their being satisfied with anything 
which is not really good, than that they encourage productions of inferior 
merit for the sake of boasting of the increasing literature of the country. 
We believe that a large number of colonial readers have, to a great extent, 
the correctness of taste which we have meutioned, but they are some- 
times linble to be led into a false judgment from not taking the trouble 
to investigate the case for themselves, from a want of confidence in their 
own opinion, or from a passive aequiesenee in the claims of a merely su- 
excellence. For these reasons a book of verses, which would 
little attention in England, has an importance here, aud the 
critic is called upon to be even more inexorable in a young country than 
in one which already enjoys a literature whose glory can never be de- 
stroyed by any unmber of unfounded and unrefuted pretensions, 

Mr. Bowen's poems are of a mixed quality. ‘They contain some pas- 
sages which, if not of a high style of poetry, yet show a neat and careful 
versification, and a gentlemanly and refined mode of thought and expres- 
sion. On the other hand, there are some things, the like of which we 
never wish to see again issue from the colonial press, 

The impression which the best parts leave upon the reader ia, that he 
has listened to some rather pleasing and elegant lines, conveying very 

tionable ideas for the most part about the beauty of classical an- 
ity, the hervism of chivalry, or the propriety of sacrificing one’s self 
in the pursuit of an ideal excellenco, We do not feel, however, that the 
spell of a true magician has been upow us. We are not excited into 
heroism, or melted into tenderness ; our equanimity is but little dis- 
turbed, and when the book is cloved the strain is forgotten. 

The first and most pretentious poem in the collection is named “The 
Argonauts.” The author, in a reverie, arrives at the conclusion that 
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Backward,—forward,—till the spaces 
All unmarked, unnumbered lie ; 
Backward through eternal vi 


We have no doubt that this would yeom very fine if we knew its 
meaning. We can believe that it may be useful to draw from the past 
lessons for the future ; but how we are to “join the past and future, 
while the present age sweeps by,” excoeds our capacity, particularly as it 
seems to require looking two ways at once, which, moreover, we are ex- 
pected to do without getting tired. It would be no wonder under such 
circumstances if the spaces, whatever they may be, should remain un- 
marked and unnumbered, but we are at a loss to perceive why the eternal 
vista? are all placed behind us rather than in front, as well as why a 
writer who can do better should ever disfigure his pages by such non- 
sense as this. There does not appear any particular connection between 
the story of Jason as related in this poem, and the doctrine about know- 
ledge-worship which was introduced as a text. There is no unity of con- 
ception in the work. Mr. Bowen may, to his own satisfaction, deduce 
from the expedition of the Argonauts a lesson against knowledge- 
worship, but he has not explained to us the process by, which he 
does it. 

Of the shorter poems which follow, the first is’ The Spectre Ship.” 
The ship which sails without wind, and the “ghastly crew” with whom 
the author is condemned to a cruise, present too obvious an imitation of 
the “ Ancieut Mariner.” The poet is fetched away to the ship by a six- 
cared boat, in which he takes a seat bebind the stecranan. Of this 
individual he recolleets having often seen the features before, “mid hero 
and ’mid sage,’ whatever that may mean; and afterwards memory 
Inings to his mind the “laurelled brows of Cook!” The author expos- 
tulatex with “thut great dead man” on his extraordinary conduct, but 
gets no very satisfuetory reply. It appears that the Captain is only 
cnuising along the shore to see how the country which he discovered is 
getting on. What he wanted with the poet, however, is unexplained ; 
and the difficulty of explaining it seems to the latter 'so great that he 
thinks it best to wake. If the reader wishes to know the interpretation 
of this dream, he will not get it from Mr. Bowen, who laments his ig- 
norance on the subject, and hints that every man’ has a right to dream 
what he likes. 

From such dreams as these it is a pleasure to turn to x little pocm 
called “The Ideal.” This piece contains poetical sentiment conveyed in 
elegant expression, An extract will show that Mr. Bowen can’ write 
tolerably when he tries — 











Woo to the man who reaches all his aim 
Who granps the purport of his highest dreams 
And dreams no further... cha ae 





soe ee we es he who builds 

‘To reach as near ax he may hope to do 

Some 1 of his inward mind, 

Whichever stands above him on the height 

Up which he climbs with longing pain and toil. 
He ne'er may hope to reach it, ‘The great soul 
That for above his fellows stands has still 

To climb for ever in this world of toil ; 

But, ax he gazes downwand on the slope, 
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Tt appears from this, for anythi 
we ate expected to find our own rifles and horses, an arrangement 
seems hardly fair while Australia is allowed to stipulate for the “noblest 
steeds of war” that England produces, But we must leave this very 
heroic performance, 

Tn the piece which follows, “ Moonlight in New Zealand,” we think 
moonshine is not treated with fairness, While the dawn encourages 
hope, while the noon scorches us into an absence of thought except of 
the present, while the sunset brings us chequered memories, and while 
the stars at least assure us that the day is ended, and ask us “ What fol- 





loweth the day ?”—a question which Mr. Bowen tells must 
answer them under penalty of death,—moonshine, more reserved than ite 
namesake in “Pyramus and Thishe,” has nothing to sey, but to 
the “cold damp grave,” while its “cold hand is heavy” on the poeta 
heart. 

“The Gentleman,” “The Burnishing of the Armour,” “ Seppho’s last 
Elegy,” “The Poet-King,” call for no particular notice. ‘They exhibit 
for the most part that mild and correct } which in the principal 


“ Locksley Hall” with a limp in it. We wonder that one who can 
write 90 smoothly as Mr. Bowen shonld ever pen @gch a line as this :— 
Growing, grew side by side together, and engaged in sportive strife, 

Here, as in most of his poems, we find that the author has really very 
little ‘to say : a paucity of ideas is hidden under a cloud of words. He 
himself calls his verses “chains of thought without a theme,” and we 
might add—with many links broken ; but it is satisfactory to know that 
“though idle rhymes to others,” they “have their power” to himself, 
an advantage, however, which we should think might have been attained 
without the help of the printer. 

In the next piece we are adjured to “change not the name” of New 
Zealand for “ newer, vainer claims.” We arc informed that the name of 
New Zealand 

— was the besoon-light 
Of those who fought when all around was dim, 
‘The fight our fathers fought of old—the fight 
Of Hampden and of Pym. 
And that to change it 
-— were griovous wrong to thove! [xc] 
ey 
infant ir 
‘When hope had well nigh fled. ie 
‘What particular passages of history these verses refer to, we aro unable 
to say ; but Mr. Bowen has omitted a better argument for retaining the 
name of New Zealand than any that he has mentioned. It was sng- 
gested to us by a friend, and is this: that the initial letters of the 
name form a good mark for the eye in the columns of the an 
argument which we think doserves to be celebrated by Mr Bowen in 
another verse. e 

‘We have nothing to say, in our limited space, of “Stat nominis ; 
umbra,” of “ The Gold-Seeker,” or of a rather tame “ War Song for the 
Lombardiann.” | 
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the Crimean war, moved thereto by virtuous indignation at the em- 
ployment of mercenaries by the British get ‘This of 
the relation of poetry to life is the reverse of that in 


Aurora Leigh. ‘We confess we think the latter the moat 
‘We do not wish to see Mr. Tennyson lay down his pen for an ensign’ 
commission, unloo indeed his oowatry should be ia lmuipent danger 
Tn such a crisis we hope every man will be » soldier, but we protest we 
would not leave a young wife in the first week of the honeymoon for the 
pleasure of “crumpling up Rustia,” as ling as a German legion could be 
got to do the work. 

The “ Poet-worker” is very little dramatic except in form, and we 
suppose it was not intended to be otherwise. It is not remarkable for 
ower, but its general effect is pleasing, and it is free from the gromer 
faulte which disfigure some parts of the book. 

‘We think that Mr. Bowen is able to write really re 
verses, although a high class of poetry may be his reach. 
instead of aiming at filling » volume, he would diligently weed his pro- 
ductions, if he would resolve never to write a line which has has not a 
meaning, however much he may be troubled by the exigencies of his 
rhyme and metre, and if he would always take care to have dette 
leading idea before commencing @ poem, to make thet idea predominant, 
and to maintain a unity of thought in the execution of the work, he 
might produce something which, if not ing much poetical power, 
might yet be able to please the reader and disarm the critic. 
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Iy spite of the opposition which such circumstances as the American war 
and the Lancashire distress must have offered to literary undertakings in 
the beginning of 1863, there is uo apparent diminution either in the 
amount or the interest of new publications. It is true that in the novel- 
writing world there is not the same appearance’ of activity as formerly ; 
Int that is easily accounted for, without supposing any diminution either 
in the production or in the popular eagerness to purchase when produced. 
The fact that scarcely any new novels find their way to the public except 
through the mediuin of the Magazines in the first instance, is the key to 
the apparent want of novelties in this species of literature. 

Toa large number of the public, however, the republication in a ina 
complete form of these novels from the Magazines is, in effect, their 
first appearance ; and, to us at least on this side of the globe, this re- 
publication gives our first opportunity of looking at these works by 
eminent novelists from a critical point of view. 

tye Sheers Shek four soet of considerable interest have ‘in this 

peared in the legitimate three-volume shape to challenge the 
pcan or censure of the public. 
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dark, metaphysical system, he made a gorgeous Pantheon, full of beautiful 
jets and if ike fama," Hetarnod athe tel into «mythology, 
Exige visions as glorious as the gods that live in the marble of 
Phidias, or the virgin saints that smile on us from the canvas of Murillo. 
‘The Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, the Principle of ‘vil, when 
he tretel of them, oonsed to be abstractions, ‘They took shape and 
colour, ‘They were no longer mere words; but “istalligible 
“fair humanities,” “ohjecta of love, of adoration, or af fear” Tn many 
parts of this paseage we agree, but they are nct the parts which go to 
tatablish the writer's view. ‘The Pantheon, which ‘constructed 
may have boon gorgeous, and the forms which Alled it may have been 
beautiful, majestic, but that they were life-like, we deny. His mythology 
may have been rich with glorious visions, but we deny that abstract 
iaciplen, when he of them, coused to be abstractions, and 
Pecame fair humanition 
‘This is a question which it is difficult to illustrate by particular 
cramples or quotations; i most e deied bythe gener npreion 
‘which is left on the mind of the reader ; and what render ever derived 
from Shelley's writings the same feeling of having boen amongst 
pion and women, whih bo dom the page ofthe Pgs Progrsst 
In the latter there are no abstractions excopt in name. 
due derieed fom the world of fh and blood and our personal interart 
in their fortunes is in no way diminished by the circumstance that they 
have figurative names, and are employed to support an allegory. With 
Shelley the case is very different, He waves his wand, and wo are 
straightwoy enveloped in an atmosphere of brilliant colours, ravishing 
melodies, and delightful odours, We catch, it may be, some “glances of 
touldiswlving glory,;”” or we feel in the presence of “the awful shadow 
of some unacen Power ;”" whilst, amaldat the bowildering radiance, move 
some forms of human outline and appearance ; but they, too, on a nosrer 
approach, turn out as little tangible 
‘As gt and wind within some delicate cloud 
‘That fades amid the blue noon's burning sky. 
They are 


Like some frail exhalation, which the ds dawn 
Robes in its golden beams. 
Where are the “fair humanities” of which Lord Macaulay 

Fair sights and sounds we meet with, fair dreams and visions, ‘Girahape Fea 
of light and air, but no men and women. All Shelley’s heroes and 
heroines have very similar features, and they ure all the representatives 
of the ideal which constantly filled his own susceptible and graceful 
mind. His hero is the personification of youthful genius, virtue, and 
heroism, wearing the robe of the prophet, wielding the sword of the 
warrior, unfurling the banner of liberty, arousing a world of slaves to a 
sense of their true destinies as men. His heroine is the embodiment of 


SS Eee a ames 
namesake, 
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author has to interpose to tell us how she: 3, Whether “wild 
“slowly, and with a forced calmness ;” this indicates Tease tab of 
dramatic power. ga 

‘We are then unable to in Shelley's writings that “of 
giving to the abstract the interest of the concrete,” of wi 
‘Macaulay speaks, If there is any human interest in his 
interest we take in the workings of his own mind, upon whi 
throws so much light ; and it this interest which will give « ees 
charm to his writings. 

‘We shall not st present inquire how far Lord Macaulay is right in 
saying that the tenteecy ‘0 tum Lmeges into abetractices 1s the mark of 
a mind destitute of the poetic facult We have no doubt that the doc- 
tine in teao fn the sone au whiah E Macaulay applies it ; but while 
we must hold that Shelley did often turn images into abstractions, we 





criticism. 





THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 





How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his toil and pains ; 

It scems a story from the world of spirits 

If any man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any merits that which he obtains ! 

Cease ! cease my friend! renounce this idle strain ;. 
‘What wouldst thou have the good great man obtain ? 
‘Wealth, honour, salary, or a gilded chain— 

Or throne of corpses, which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and greatness are not means but ends, 

Hath he not always treasures 4 glways friends ¥ 

The good great man 1—Three treasures—love, and light,  - 
And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 

‘And three firm friends, more sure than day or night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 
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‘ ale ae Mee pee 
looking darkness of the sky to damling bei 
stone, tree, and oven blade of graze stood ont for some 
frightful relief. Our hero did not see anything, however, 
men’s figures, who stood, as it seemed with a background 
the next tree to himself. i 
of all four were fixed on him as his were on One of 
the one who had spoken—drew a pistol H 
darkness, blacker and heavier than before. 
lost in the crash of the thunder-peal. The whirr of the bullet was, 
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tion of his hut. His guess proved correct, and in five minutes more 


reached the still dark and empty hut. His oom had not 
returned. He rekindled the all but extinguished brands, 
the lamp that hung from the ridge-pole. flickering blase 


curious alteration in the fae of our hero as he sat clasping his 
gang abetractedly into the fame. ‘There was a fleoo purpose in hia 
ly com- 


lig Me 


with his lips, and muttered something, of which all that was audible were 
the words—“It could not be! surely it could never be!” The heavy 
sound of footsteps outside caused him quickly to place the locket once 
more next his heart. The two men entered—fierce, sullen, and disap- 
inted. No one spoke. Tom and Jim settled themselves opposite the 
re, and gazed savagely on the glowing pine logs. Our hero glanced at 
them once or twice, then relapsed once more into deep thought. 

“The sarpent,” at last exclaimed Tom, striking his hand on his knee 
as if it were an anvil. “The sarpent has fairly got to windward o’ me 
this tack, cursed if he han’t.” 

“You saw nothing of them, then ?” said our hero. 

“Not a bleased loom in the offin’'! I don’t even know how many 
there might ha’ been about it.” 

“Four !” said our hero, quietly. 

“Four! How the mischief do ye know that ?” asked his mate, in a 
startled tone. 

“Saw them,” said he, laconically. 

“Saw them!” echoed his two mates, starting to their feet, and re- 
garding him with looks of astonishment. 

“Saw them!” growled Tom, “blesdd if I know what to think. 
He's been out, too. Well, I’m bless'd |” 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you Tom! Sit down, Jim, can’t you f” and 
our hero went into a short account of his adventure. Tom's eyes 
and his hand moved as hy instinct towards his pistol. 





beside them, and over culverts which were led the waters of. the 
river for use the holes, Not s.word was said by any 


not what we travelled all this way for, have you f” 
“No!” cope Ol = age ware see 
famished wi’ | r, I can tell 


“ Aak for it, to be sure, at the first tent I come to.” 
“What, beg! Well, you may do as you like; I shan’t beg, I can 


4 All right !” said Tom, and turned to one side of the path towards 
a large tent close at hand. After a few steps, he turned and said, 
“Come, Jim!” - 

Jim henitated, looked at our hero, then wistfully at the light. 

“Go, Jim !” said our hero; “you'll be useless till you've had meat, 
T can see : I'll try alone.” 

Jim hesitated once more, gazed at the retreating figure of Tom, and 
then slowly followed him, as if unconsciously. 

Our hero was alone! “Alone once more |” he muttered to himself, 
a be gessped the sniatare inside 1s cosy aod tarned awsy- “Alone | 


ve thad ywn very dark. At 7 there was a danger of getti 
agp ips rear gestern 





04 WHAT BROAME OF HIM ? 
“ What's that, Silas?” he said, under his breath. 


“Nothing ; Theard ‘What was it? 
oA si bar or vamutking o thet Based sock” 
« Pins't Se datued eatamonst oft nation T guem.” 
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‘our 
Bilas stepped towards the 








SEPARATION. 


ese 
Ang we to look forward to separation from the mother counfry 
as our ultimate destiny ? this is one of the most important 


cussion, beyond an newspapers in 
fresh letter of Mr. Goldwin Smith. ‘This apathy might be 
if the queption could be considered as in any sense settled or” ere 
But not Mr. Goldwin Smith himself, however conclusive he may deem. 


empty The tone of the public 

Imperial and the Colonial ies, and the bitterness which ie dis- 
in the newspaper controversies on both to ws fa be 
with serious warning, To every colonist who looks upait- aig 
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Mather sentiment noe i ng 00 fr ove know, anything 
to my against the eeparntion theory, ruficientl forcible o convineing te 
warrant the ready and conten] reprobation which appears to be 

excited by any mention of the Oxford Profesor of Modera 


providing for their government and ‘e do not say that 
this opinion is well founded, still less that mt the Tittle settlemente sent forth 
from the Greck states can serve asa guide to ux Nothing is to be 
assumed without examination, but the doctrine that the British colonies 
are destined to grow out of the control of the parent country, does not 
seem 80 as to be unworthy of the examination which is 
chal for it, We believe that the principal opposition to the views 
of the se] paratists arises from the sentiment which exists in the minds 





With che former the favourite iden is tha of being one the roles of © 
vast empire, of belonging to a nation whose fleets and armies penetrate 
all regions of the earth, and maintain one law and one civilization in the 
most distant and widely spread territories With the colonistit in the 
idea of being one of a vast anc rerful tion, of being admitted 

iveloges Tyhoeo equal the world hae not yet seen, 
He carries with him a talisman of ected Fo virtue, the name of 


to 
ai pea those sentiments, and does not 
feel their force, with his views we havo no We milan to 
think that such feelings are strong in the of our countrymen, and 


to believe that they will be overcome by no facts or arguments but such 
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ona grand scale. But thongh these considerations have their value, it 

i il timid valng and may be ould by argent of tanh 

fiory and grandeur and of : her nalons with : required 
and grandeur, and of inspiri: ‘awe, is 

to counterbalance the unquestic inconveniences which have been 

proved to exist under the present arrangements. 

Very different in character from the argument which we: have just 
quoted is that which has been repeatedly urged both by the hone and 
colonial press, that the colonists are born subjects of the British Govern- 
ment, and that to no power on earth belongs the right of disinheriti 
them without their own consent. This is an argument which must com+ 


nor undesirable. We think it seems scarcely in the nature of things that 
countries of such vast extent and such natural resources as the British 
colonies will, when they arrive at the maturity of their powers, consent 
to be presided over by an officer sent out by a minister in i 
street, London ; that they will be willing to submit all their legislative 
acts to the judgment of an authority resident on the other side of the 
globe ; that they will acquiesce in having no policy or relations with foreign 
powers but such as the English Parliament shall choose; that 
allow themselves to be plunged into a state of war, to be denied use 
of some important article, a customary source perhaps of wealth and 
comfort; that they will permit their ports to be blockaded and their com- 
merce harassed, in obedience to a policy which has been dictated at a 
distance, and in which they have had no voice or participation. A 
primd facie view of the matter would thus seem to represent separation. 
ms ultimately almost inevitable, ond ‘as being only a question of time. 
The analogy of past dealings between the mother country and her depen 
dencies also seems to point to the same conclusion. 

Ever since the time when America resented the too exacting notion: 
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injustice with which the were threatened, and if they hed at the same 
time consented to take Tmanagement of afsims upon condition of re 
ceiving a certain stated amount of assistance, much angry dispute would 
have boon saved, and the difficulty would have been set in a fair way of 
‘adjustment. The simplest course seems to be for England to guarantee 
a certain amount of help for a oartain time, to be diminished diminished afterwards 
in a stated proportion, and having done this, to leave New Zealand to 
settle the native question herself, England would then know the worst 
of it, and consequently would be more inclined to be liberal than now, 
when she never knows what the next demand may be. The main point 
at which we should aim in our dealings with the mother country is un- 
doubtedly not to get the utmost that we can from her, but to obtain » 
fair and, above all, a clear adjustment of respective liabilities. . 

‘The question of our own internal policy and government is not of a 
Kind to be commenced at the very end of an article like this, It will, 
however, be clear to every mind that, with the prospect of separation 
presented constantly to us, every change in the constitution of our legis- 
lative bodies, every approach to a democratic government, will be j 
by the question—How will this work when the control of is 
withdrawn ? So soon as we have once realised the idea of working out 
our destiny as = nation, the miserable policy of seperation among our 
selves will surely be scouted as it deserves. 

The last of our three points is that of military defence ; and when 
wo come to accept the probability that this matter will’ one day be 
thrown entirely into our own hands, we shall look upon the organisation 
of local forces with an interest which it does not now excite. A hint is 
all that our limits leave room for upon this subject, and a hint is suffi- 
cient. The principle that our business is, under any circumstances, to fit 
ourselves for forming a great, and, if necessary, an independent nation, 
will, when fully received, sufficiently indicate its own practical bearings. 

‘To receive that principle will be tho best inducement to a profitable 
employment of our energies now, and the best security that we shall 
attain a noble destiny in the future. 


mn de—__§. 
THE HOLLOW OAK. 


Hottow is the oak beside the sunny waters drooping ; 
Thither came, when I was young, happy children trooping ; 
Dream I now, or hear I now—far, their mellow whooping ? 
Gay below the cowslip bank, see the billow dances, 
There I lay, beguiling time—-when I lived romances ; 
Dropping pebbles in the wave, fancies into fancies ;— 
Further, where the river glides by the wooded cover, 
Where the merlin singeth low, with the hawk above her, 
Came a foot and shone a smile—woe is me, the lover ! 
Leafieta on the hollow oak still as greenly quiver, 
Musical, amid the reeds murmurs on the river ; 
But the footstep and the smile 1—woe is me for ever. 

E B Lyrros. 











ORITIOISM AND ORITIOS. 
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‘The race of Posta is gone mad, ‘tis true ; 
But there are mad, abandon’d critics, too, 
Porm. 


Crrricisa appears, at first sight, an easy task f it might even be con- 
sidered a most superficial one, and it has been with some justice observed 
that, while most professions require a long and strict apprenticeship to 
ensure proficiency, the art of the reviewer lies ready to the hand of every 
literary man, At one period of its history, criticism was little more than 
a captious attack upon every new author who appeared in the arena of 
literature—an attack too often actuated by motives wholly independent 
of the merits of the work criticised—such as political party, the theories 
of different schools of literature, and even private and personal enmities 
and social hostilities. 

‘At the time in which Pope wrote, criticism was still more a personal 
attack upon an author than a judicial trial and proving of a work—and 
that writer, in his “ Dunciad,” holds up to public ridicule the produc- 
tions and characters of the the Bavii and Mevii of hia day. 

In the earliest ages we find that critics exercised their judgment or 
their spleen upon their contemporuries. Homer found » Zcilus to sneer 
at his undying Epic—Horace a Trebatius to counsel him to abandon his 
pen and cultivate silence. 


Sunt quibus in satira videor nimis acer et ultra 
Lege tendere opus; sine nervis altera, quid quid 
Composni, pars esse putat, similesque meorum 
Mille die versus componi posse, ‘Trebatt, 

Quid faciam, prescribe! Quicseas. 


Persius, in the commencement of his honest. satires, dwells on the 
danger he runs in attacking the follies of the age, and long hesitates be- 
tween outspoken aud uncompromising virtue and ignominious silence— 


Nolo, ned sum petulanti splene cachinno, 


In our own country, in the Elizabethan age, Sir Philip Sydney affords 
conclusive evidence of ‘the existence of crities in his indignant exclama- 
tion against the ¢Jumnious party who had twitted him with plagiarism : 








I hold him darker than holl’s deopest pit 
Who calls me pirate of another's wit ! 


When poetical writers began, subsequent to Bailey and Beattie, to 
deviate from the ten-foot metre, criticism as directed against poetry 
appears to have gained the height of causticity—on grounds, too, as it 
appears to modern judgments, the most trivial and untenable—the de- 
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‘BY CHARLES HEAPHY, ESQ. 
_— 


‘Bead to the Geologioal Boclety by Bex Rooxarom Muscumest, 


By the map of New Zealand it will be seen that in the 36th degree of 
south latitude the Northern Island of New Zealand is so much narrowed 
as to form an isthmus of about six miles in width from east to west, 
connecting the broader and hi land on either side. 

‘This isthmus, like the immediately to the north and south of 
has an undulating surface, rising in some places to hills of about 600 
700 feet above the sea, ‘The cliffs which bound its eastern side show. 
beds of soft sandstone, indurated clay, and mt k, with layers of 


between Kohuroa and Omaha, Zerebratule (of which specimens are 
forwarded to the Society) occur at the junction of the volcanic ashes and 
clay-beds above-mentioned. 

The higher land to the south of the isthmus—beginning on the eastern 
coast—consists of, first, clay-slate, then rocks of the Cretaceous formation, 
and lastly, a magnetic sandstone-rock, mixed with a black conglomerate. 
This series rises into hills of 800 or 1,000 feet above the sea. 

To the northward of the isthnius the Tertiary is bounded on the 
eastern slope by a black trap-rock of a very close texture, next by a black 
boulder-rock, and finally, on the west coast, by a trachytic breccia, rising 
into peaks and ridges of from 700 to 1,500 feet high. 

'o the eastward of the isthmus are several islands, in the Gulf of the 
Thames, composed of clay-slate, of basaltic lava, and of the black boulder- 
rock, The latter rises into peculiar sharp crags, at a height of 1,000 
feet or thereabouta 


it have burst up, dotting its surface, as many as sixty-two separate 

voloances ; showing in nearly every instance a well-defined point of 

ruption —generally x eupike erator, on « ill about 300 fet high above 
in. 


in some instances there are as many as four points of eruption in the 
compass of a square mile,—the streams of lava commingling or over- 
lapping ; and the former erater in some cases filled up by the ashes from 
the more recent one. 

On an ine volcanos, differences of hep gente 
once apparent ; relative position of their respective ashes 
in the surrounding rocks facilitates the inquiry as to their priovity of 
eruption, They may be classed as follows :— 

Ist. The eruptions, on a stupendous scale, of the mountain-manses 
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snail The third case of voleanoe heey may be considered to be those 
came into eruption w! ‘Tertiary was upraised. He on 
the edge of cliffs, or on the prolongation of the line of a cliff that has 
dipped into the soa 

‘The lavas of these have an older and more decom) 

than thooo of the fourth clase, and the craters have always emake 
towands the lower or award side, 


affected by time and-di 
TV. The volcanos of the fourth class may again be systematized x 
follows :— 


1, Tufa-craters, of but very alight elevation. ; 
2, Basaltio and sooriaoeous eru sea nature (wellings- 


In eight instances the broad tufs-crater contains within it a second 
point of eruption, constitating a cone, generally isolated, unless connected 
with the margin by the lava-stream which it has emitted. Mount Rich- 
mond is an illustration of this. 

It is worthy of remark that in many cases the tufacoous craters seem, 
from their copious supply of water, to be fed by springs on which local 
rains seem to have but little immediate influence. 

‘The tufa-crater is often nearly filled up by the lava-stream from its 
ceutral cone, or by the eruptions of some contiguous volcano: as at the 
quarry, North side of Mount Wellington. 

nd. The volcanos of this subordinate class are few, or, perhaps, their 
immediate points of eruption are but rarely apparent, from the circum- 
stance of their being covered by the lava that has flowed out of them. 

‘Apart from other volcanos, or high above the level of other lava- 
streams, are large ridges of basalt or scorim, bearing a surface-riy 
formed during the consolidation of the fused mass, By npplemark I 
here mean such concentric rings or ridges of surface as may be seen on 
slag that has cooled undisturbed after flowing from the furnace. 

‘In many cases the actual points of eruption must be hidden by the 
matter that has flowed out, while the contiguity of the edges of lava- 
streams flowing from other craters has destroyed the insularity of the 
emitted mass, The most interesting, however, of these phenomena are 
where, after a period of eruption, a partial collapes has place, and 
the crater (if it may be so called) has subsided within iteelf: as in the 
case at the pond and grotto at Onehunga. 

The 3rd subclass of the fourth series is the elevated conical hill with 
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aperture has broken out the side, which edmits one to examine 
the actual tube, and to ascend the vent to the summit, Hardened 
of lava hang from the side of the chimney. This is 
The aust remaing—how period has elapsed 

The question now 8 peri since the 
dios eae ce Uae celcou’ Dee bom Es coaivig, ond ete thay deci 
extinct, or merely quiescent! The relative of the different eruptis 
may be easily determined by careful observation ; bat the lapse 
since the last took place cannot now even be at 

Tt would, however, appear that the Island of was one of 
the latest in operation. Tiet though. the natives have an traditions of 
this mountain, or indeed of any about Auckland, having been in a state 
of activity, yet tho name which it beure—and conmplonoualy in the old 
songs and ‘traditional stories—is, most ‘Rangitoto means, 
literally and simply, “ Bloriy Biya ton never used ee indionte the 
red aky of evening or morning. 

o had's common origin wit the BaadivichTolandars” ‘The langetge 
have had a common origin with the Sandwich Islanders The 






been in eruption Sa See 
ion. oa ‘ Basen 


were found on the edge of | a lava-stream, and protruding from the mass, 
which had cooled about them. 

‘Earthquakes (common and occasionally violent in the neighbourhood 
of Wellington—a clay-slate and granitic country) are here unknown, or 
of doubtful remembrance. Are we to conclude that the numerous 
volcanic vents have given off all that was of an expansive or disturbing 
nature, and that they are really extinct? In the Bay of Plenty, at a 
distance of about 140 miles, is White Island, a volcano of considerable 
activity; and ina chain from that to the great inland voleano, “ Tonga 
Riro,” exist many geysers and solfataras, all active. Has the voleanic effort 
become transfered to these—and are they the Ssafety-valves of the 
Auckland country? Observation may yet show whether these have 
come into activity siuce the cessation of eruption at Auckland. The 
buried plants and bones may unfold a poge in their relative history. 
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fall off prematurely ; when this ary rot has at the 
footed there iy ao remedy for” — 

T do not, therefore, consider that it would be wise to 
on light dry soils, for on examining the root we find it has a 
vertical tendency at first, and then divides im more or leas ramifice- 
tions always of the same nature as the plant iteelf, as is the case in 
most dociduous trees No’ troo with roots of this character will 
thrive upon light soil, I will enumerate a few of theee,. 
apple, quinos ‘pees, cherry, beech, elm, oak, labarnam, do. All 
require a strong, loamy soil in which to come to perfection. 


i 


il 


i 


fences are costly in the first instance, as the distance between the 
ante must not be more than nine inches - indeed, leas than that is 
Petter : it grows strongly, and if kept clear from woods for the first 
two yours, and protected from exit will form a good fence in three 
years after planting. There are a variety of ways of, it: some 
prefer to cut it in to ex inches when planted, but T think it beter 

jeft uncut for the first year. In the spring of the second year, head 


it down to within a few inches of the ground, and ran the 
each side so as to destroy all weeds, and leave the surface open 
clean for the air to penetrate the soil. The plant will throw out 
vigorous shoots in the following summer : do not cut the tops after 
wards until they have attained the desired height that the 
to be, nor neglect to trim in the sides once in each year. 
August is the best time for performing this operation, when the 


Hi 


raised from seed (not cuttings) one year transplanted. Plants raised 
from seed have a more robust constitution, and are less liable to de- 
generate than those from cuttings, with a much more erect and 
vigorous growth. 

Plants taken from the seed bed with a single tap-root, to be planted 
‘asa fence, seldom do well unless the ground ,is well prepared beforehand 
for their reception. If you purchase one-year-old plants, set them in your 
garden in nursery rows for the first year. It is also necessary to dig the 
ground two spades wide and one deep, running the whole length of the 
ground required to be planted, and let it lie for a few weeks that the air 
may act on the soil: then with spade cut a straight line along the dug 
ground, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and proceed to lay in the 
nents at the required distance apart, spreading the roots out as the work 

Never double a rvot in, rather cut it off. If practicable, 
throw a little manure or friable rich soil amongst the roots—the effoct 
will be apparent in the first year. 

The usual way of planting fences is to throw up the soil out of the 
ditch on one side, and then make a slit with the spade, and stuff the 
plants in about the middle of the bank. This I call a barbarous mode of 
planting, Thorns put down in this way require three years before they 
can make headway, and many die out entirely before’ young roots are 
formed to support the flow of sap to the shoots, A live fence, with a 
ditch and mound four feet in height, I consider amply sufficient for all 
ondinary purpones, ax it will give four fect above the murface level. ‘The | 
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“No Naws:” by Wixm Cou London —Sampeon, Low, Box 
% and Co, 1863, a 


Ir would probably be difficult to find sny subject upon which @ 
variety of opinions are held than that of Art. The restions "What is 
it that constitutes Art t Soli ail ong is See 


great majority of writers of fiction have, either from mental constitution 
or deliberate choice, inclined very decidedly to one or other of these two 
classes of composition. Much may undoubtedly be suid in favour of 
either ; but writers in both may claim to be considered artists, and we 
are by no means disposed to reject those claims, Wilkie Collins has de- 
liberately made choice of the first of those plans, which in his hands has 
‘obtained the soubriquet of the sensation school. From one who has for 
fifteen years laboured unceasingly to bring this particular kind of novel 
tw its highest attainable perfection, we shall probably best learn what the 
objects proposed to be attained by it are, and in what manner they should 
be sought. 

From all the works of this author we gather, that the object kept 
steadily in view by him throughout is the telling an interesting story, 
bringing in of course characters as agents, but grouping these characters 
round the facta, 80 aa best to develop th the latter, not fitting the events to 
preconceived characters. Some may be inclined to object to this as not 
real ark. Wee reply, on behalf of the sensation school, that engraving is 
as much an art as sculpture, and that the first-rate engraver is a far truer 
artist than the second-rate sculptor. Which is the higher art of the two, 
taken absolutely, is another question, and one not easy of soluti 
Seelmost imports fo obtain 8 canon for our criticism. Is ; 
it to be decided by the relative numbers w! Sod Heurare ia the reniing, 
of each class of novels? We believe the sensationists would carry the 
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the “Woman in White,” and which we confidently prediot in no les @ 
for its it successor. 
The plot of “No Name” is composed of what, at first sccm, 
very ordinary materials, ‘The ides of w family laf, by « eudlen tock 


bl, 
hernelf and her sister of what she considers the law to have unjesiy de- 
prived them, is, if more novel, certainly by no means an extraordinary 
conception. ‘These ideas, in the hands of an ordinary writer of fiction, might 
have made an average tale, but would never have made one of the 
interest commanded by ““No Name?” they wanted, in fact, the hand of 


agents in the “Woman in White,” that we recognize in him this proper 
artistic power. 

‘The story contains but three leading characters, and in one at least of 
these we recognise a favourite kis of the author's. ‘Vanstone, 
who im the young lady deprived of her name and i by her 
parent’s fault, is by no means an extraordinary girl, except in the posses- 
sion of strong passions and a strong will, and an.unusual power of 
mimicry. We fancy we can trace a strong resemblance between her 
original character and that of Marian Halcombe in the author's last 
novel. Mra Lecount, the housekeeper of Noel Vanstone, who has suc- 
ceeded to his cousin’s wealth, is merely a feminine edition of Count 
Fosco ; this resemblance holds good even as far as personal habits. Like 
him, she is smooth, smiling, and repulsive; and like him, too, she shows 
a strange affection for the inferior animals which she whully denies to 
her own species, What Fosco’s mice were to him, Mrs. Lecount’s toad js, 
though in a less marked degree, to her; something that is intended to 
display a strange incongruity of charactor. In Captain Wragge alone do 
we find an absolutely new character in this novel ; and the touches which 
develop the peculiarities of the “Moral Agriculturalist” form an ad- 
mirable relief to the more sensational passages of the book. The nature 
of these sensational chapters will be best understood by an extract or 
two. Thus, at the moment in which the wretched heroine is shrinking 
from the mockery of & marriage with her cousin, brought about by her 
own artifices— 

“The new day had risen. Whe broad grey dawn flowed in on her 
over the quiet eastern sea. She saw the waters, heaving large and silent 
in the misty calm; she felt the fresh breath of the morning flutter cool 
on her face. Her strength returned ; her mind cleared a little. At the 
sight of the sea, her memory recalled the walk in the garden overnight, 
and the picture which her distempered fancy had painted on the ! 
void. In thought she saw the picture again—the murderer hurling the ! 
spud of the plough inte the air, and setting the life or death of the } 
woman who had deserted him on the hazard of the falling point, ‘The 
infection of that terrible superstition seized on her mind, as suddenl~' 





gies of her despair. She resolved to end the struggle by setting her 1 
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us, There is not a single form of appeal in the whole range of human 
‘advertisement which I am not making to the unfortunate at 
moment, "Hie the last new novel— there Tam ioaide the bow of ° 
book. id new rong—the instant you open the leaves, 
drop out of it, Take a oab—I fy in at the window, in red. Buys 
box of tooth ai the chamiats—I weap it sp foe you, to Vie 





His Hearth, his Home, and his Pill’ Title in the form of « museery 
dislogue = Mamma, I am not wel’ «What isthe matter, my pat 


in the mine of istory.— When the Prinoes were 
‘Tower, their fautal cosendscn vollcted all the ale 
ions left behind them. Among the touching trifles dear to the 
boys he found. tiny box, It contained the Pill of the period, Is 
i necessary to say how inferior that Pill was to ite modern successor, 
hile pris and peorant slike may now oblain’—et_omters 
Even Mra. Wragge contributes her quota to this prodigions enterpriss. 
She is the celebrated woman whom I have cured of indescribable agonies 
from every complaint under the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
the wrappers, with the following inscription beneath it :—‘ Before she 
took the Pill, you might have blown this patient away with » feather. 
Look at her now 111" 

‘Those two extracts msy suffice to give the reader some idea of the 
execution of this remarkable book. To enter upon a sketch of the 
tangld skein of plot which is developed inthe couree of it is beyond our 
province, and would be, moreover, quite beyond the scope of a short 
review. We freely admit that “No Name” is not an instructive book. It 
‘was not meant by its author to be so ; and if any attempt had been made 
with that view, it would not have been half 80 good a story as it is 
Novels with a didactic object sre very good things in their way, if they 





then, of readers who use fiction for its primary purposes, namely, those 
of relaxation and amusement, we can heartily commend this novel as @ 
book pre-eminently fitted for those purposes; and in doing so, we are 
happy to find that the business enterprize of “Auckland now places even 
such new and expensive works as “No Name” within easy reach of all 
the reading classes of the community. 


‘Tre productions of the English press during the month of February have 
been rather remarkable for their quantity than for any great intrinsic 
value in the publications themselves. 

Thera aro no new work of ny vay sr ing promise; and in this 
respect the month of suffers ly by comparison with, 
January, in the courve of which thore appeared such books aa Kinglake’= 
“Crimean Campaign,” Rusell’s “Diary,” “No Name,” and Hoopet 
“Waterloo,” which are sure to command an extensive share of popalari 
and some of them:at least an established position in Eugliah literature, 


el a et tt a 
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In Science, Sir C. Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man” in the only popular 
work of the month. It appears Soe oe 
= 


[ed 
te 
: 
gis 
eit 
E38 
Hee 


toning the tnerery sit nernett 
have so severely damaged. 
Professor McCaul, of = pees London, has published an ex- 


been. Wlibel eltied by Karl Stanhope, 

aa ating at be Tit appear 0 contin seapeof 
originel letters, pieces of , and even valentines, by many of our 
most famous names, from wand Burke and the great down 
to Lord Macaulay and Sir Robert Peel. Many of these exhibit the 
celebrated men who wrote them in entirely 7 new and most interesting 
ts. It embraces original letters and writings of a vast variety of 


f 


jebrated men, such as the Pretender, Sir Robert Walpole, the 
Wellington, Sir John Moore and others, down to our 
cannot fail of proving deeply interesting to a large class of readers who 
love to get at the inner selves of those great men whose exteriors they 
already know 20 well. 

Turner's “Liber Studiorum” is a magnificent series of twenty-four 
views taken by photography from some of the great English painter's 
best landscapes, and forms a really splendid gift-book. 

“Roba di Roms,” is a work of high value, as it seems really to 
give a lifelike picture of the daily life of the modern Roman, and gives 
it, too, in pleasant and yet unforced manner. 

“The Life of the Bishop of Exeter,” by Mr. Shutte, will no doubt 
possess a considerable interest for a certain class of readers. The author 
‘does not, however, seem to have been fitted to his tusk, which gives the 
impression of a book composed for the publishers rather than the public. 

Amongst the literary announcements of the month, we notice two 
works on the New Zealand War, from the pens respectively of Sir J. 
Alexander and Colonel Carey ; the latter is the more pretentious, as 
being a narrative of the whole war, while the other only professes to be 
incidents that happened in the course of it—a neries, we suppose, 
sketches of the more interesting eventa. Both will be looked for in this 
colony with a good deal of interest. 

"The new Novel by Mr. Thackeray, reported as about to be com- 
menoed in the “Cornhill,” has not yet made its appearance. 

Charles Reade’s new story, shortly to make its appearance in the 
pages of “All the Year Round,” is to be called “Very Hard Cash”—« 
promixing name. 

“Once-a-Week ” has engaged the services of the popular authoress of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret” to write a new novel for its own me 
called “ Eleanor’s Victory.” It would appear that Miss rather 
imapeoven by plenty of pention—thin ia veshaps nate, om the ohe 
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they be ?” he cried wildly. “Did they escape from the house} But 
yes, I saw them myself! Where can they bet Oh! where are they t” 
‘And again and again he called their names, but still without reply. 
bee Look fo for them he for them !” he cried to the now terrified gueste, 
“Ha! the bower! They must be there —it is there favourite seat—they 
must be there, and safe.” As he spoke, he dashed down the walk which 
led to the bower, followed by all the company, now anxious and excited. 
‘A cry of surprise and horror burst from Colonel Wheeler’s lips, and 
thove behind saw him bend suddenly to the ground near the entrance of 
the bower. In an iustant they were at his side, and saw, to their horror 
and amazement, that it was the senseless and bloody form of Charles 
Burton which lay stretched on the ground at their fect. He was quite 
senseless, and blood oozed slowly from a severe wound in his temple. 

Surprise contended with indignation in every face at the sight. The 
bower was entered, but no bride was there. Her name was loudly re- 
iterated, but no answer was returned. Fears for her safety were clearly 
depicted on every face. Fears which they dared not express crowded 
wildly on every mind, and all were silent. 

“What means this outrage?” cried Colonel Wheeler, as he raised 
the inanimate form of Burton from the ground to a sitting posture. 
“What docs it mean? My daughter! Is she theret” he asked, in a 
tone that trembled with fear. 

No one could answer him, but in their faces he read a reply that 
stung his heart to agony. 

“Oh, God! what means this mystery 1 My daughter ! oh, where is 
my daughter ?” His tone was one of heart-rending grief, and struck to 
the soul of everyone present, “My daughter ! my daughter !” he ejacu- 
lated, wildly wringing his hands, and pacing distractedly up and down 
the walk in his uncontrollable grief. “Oh, heaven! I see it now. It 
is the work of foul villains,” he suddenly exclaimed, in a loud and in- 
dignant tone. “It was they who fired my howe. My Georgiana! 
Mercifitl heaven! they have borne her off! Torn her from her home, 
her father, and her husband, on her wedding night. The wretches! 
Oh ! the very thought is madness—it is more than I can bear.” 

Rapidly he paced up and down the fire-lit walk, calling his daugh- 
ter’s name in the wildest uecents of grief. So entirely was he overcome 
that he shed bitter tears of helpless sorrow. 

‘The insensible form of Burton was meanwhile conveyed to the neigh- 
Douring house of a friend, where every possible means were used to 
restore him to consciousness. The garden was searched carefully all 
round, and the grounds minutely examined, but an hour’s search pro- 
duced no result: the object of this anxious search was nowhere to be 
found. The grief of her father was Leyond all bounds. 

“Oh, find my daughter! For God's sake, find my Georgiana !” he 
would exclaim piteously, striking himself on his forehead, and tearing 
his hair in his distraction. 

On the next day but one following these events, the ‘Sea Snake’ 
entered Boston Harbour about the hour of sunset. Upon the quarter- 
deck stood her Captain and Licutenant—Holmes and Marley. 

“You shall have her, Marley, when I get for my bride Hike 
Standish’s sinter. Were it not for her, T wouldn’t go into port 
But her I must and, what. is more, shall have before T leave iors 
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“Standish !” he called, but received no answer. 

All was darkness and silence within. Groping his way to the settee, 
he placed his inanimate burden upon it, and then opening a door, entered 
the passage-way that led to the cellar-trap, He returned in a moment 
uttering a volley of oaths. 

“ By all the fiends ! he has set those fellows free !” he exclaimed, in 
1 low, fierce tone of rage, as he returned into the tap-room. “ Curses om 
him! He has fairly baulked me in my I have lost his sister 
and my revenge! ‘Those fellows will not be likely to keep silence, and I 
maust eail within the hour, or Iam mared. You have thwarted me for 
once, Mike Standish, but the ‘Sea Snake’ will be here again when you 
little dream of it. I will yet have your sister. x wall ves bare torenet 
upon you as I now have upon Burton. He has baalked me, but he 
not escape me !” exclaimed the pirate, fiercely, as he left the tap-room to 
retrace his way to the boat. He ground his teeth in rage, and uttered 
cath upon oath, as he hurried rapidly towards the pier. Just as he 
reached it, a piercing scream broke the death-like stillness that reigned 
around, The shriek had proceeded from his captive, who had recovered 
consciousness, and now struggled to free herself from the pirate with all 
the strength imparted by despair. But she struggled in vain; her 
strength gave way, and she gave up in despair. Another wild shriek 
burst upon the still air, and rang for eome seconds around. 

“Silence, woman !” said Holmes, fiercely. “ Another scream, and I 
will deprive you of that power.” 

Gathering the struggling woman more closely in his arms, the brutal 
fiend walked rapidly down the dark pier. Despite his threat, his captive 
uttered another wild shriek of hopeless despair. 

“Scream on now—ecream on, my fair one ; there is none to hear you 
now,” said Holmes, in a voice of devilish exultation. 

“ Halloa there, who screams?” exclaimed a voice in the darkness, 

near by. 
“Oh, help me! save me! for God’s sake save me!” shrieked the 
captive, as the voice reached her ear, and a half-stifled scream followed 
her words, Another instant, and the dark form of a man stood before 
Holmes, and stopped him. 

“A’ woman! what are you doing with her?” said the stranger, 
sternly. “This is foul violence ; let go your hold upon her, villain !” 

“And who are you, pray, that speak so imperatively 1” ‘said Holmes, 
in a sneering tone. 

“Oh, save me! for God’s sake save me from this man—he is a 
Ee ! Oh save me, save me!” cried the captive in a beseeching, a 

mires on tee sean 

“I wil go your hold, I say, man or devil,” sai 7 
as he seized hold upon Holmes, “ Let go your hold upon this woman, or 
J shall value your life but lightly.” : 
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“ Halloa, the brigantine !” shouted a veioo from the foremest boat, 
not twice the the brigantine 


"Tho speed of the brigantine inoreased momentarily ; 
yh tho dark water, followed by the boats in swift pursuit, 
followed swiftly for some moments, but gained not a bost’s length upon 
her. |For about fifteen minntes they held on schane, when the brigantine 

darkness, 


; 
I 
et 


began to gain, and lesve them every moment further astern. 
minutes more, and the bosts could not be discerned 
Bwiftly the veel glided over the dark waters, and as she pamed the 
castle, day began to dawn faintly in the east 
‘As the mun roee the blood-red fag waa run up to the main-mast heed, 
at the command of Holmes, Upon it in letters of gold aire 
rose 
ware on 


& 


the name of the brigantina The name wrought in Se ated 
light of the rising sun like letters of flame. 

“That flag henceforth is a free flag !” exclaimed Holmes, as 
and fluttered high aloft its folds of blood-red hus. “A flag that wars 
every other that floats ; and the name it bears shall yet become the 
terror of the Atlantic.” The ‘Flying Dolphin’ shall be't ‘he fearod, the 
dreaded of the seas” 

The pirate spoke in deep tones, and his words were sealed with 
oath. His eyes flashed beneath his fierce brow, with this wild resolve 
and shot forth fiendish glances, He paced the deck for a few momenta, 
and the expression of the face, which was demoniac, would have well 
become Satan himself. 


bridal robe of suowy satin. 
‘As the pirate entered the cabin, the captive started from her 

posture, and threw back the dark, abundant tresses of her hair, aud 
with a look of fear at the intruder. It was a look of fear—a look of 
despair. Her face was pale and wan from two days and nights’ incessant 
grief and suffering. Pale as death’s most fearful hue, and wan, yet oh, 
how beautiful ! 

‘The pirate gazed at her for a few seconds with admiration. His dark 
and fearful eyes were fixed upon her, and the fire of hell gleamed forth 


out Got a vice wy fair one Grieve no louger, 3 20 
harm shall come to you. Drive away the sorrow that clouds thy fair 
face, and smile, Fr Ysld: give the worid to oes 6 anile may eae 
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a you, yet I should never have forgotten you. You remember se, | 
ro 
‘I do,” calmly replied Burton. 
«Ad ever wal ald Holmes, while the fire of deadly hatred 
aS 


& Ask on, pray,” said the latter, “I will answer all you have to ask’ 
ernie ER te tet A i enw oe gh 
the fog! while mnie of poulia signicanc wrested hi ips. Tt wes 
the smile of a fiend, and to his lips it ga 

“"Thave you boon in New York lately ¥ asked hia ber. 
“Three nights since, I was there.” 
“At my house ?” 
“At your house” 5 
“Do you know sught Colonel Wheeler's daughter, 
Do you kn concerning 

“If you mean Burton’s wife, I do,” answored the pi 


“Oh, Howard, dearest Howard, I am saved!” she exclaimed, eae 
with joy at the deliverance she thought at hand. “Heaven be praised |. 
You have saved me, Howard. But how came you here} Where are 
wet Ob, take me from here.” 

“Yes, yes, you are saved ; follow me, ancy,” said Burton; and as 
he spoke he left the cabin and ascended the companion-way with his 
bride. 

‘As they gained the deck an exclamation of horror eso&ped the lips of 
Burton. The schooner was twice her length astern of the brigantine 
The two vessels had 
“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Holmes—a laugh of demoniac exultation. 
“ You likewise are my prisoner, Howard Burton.” 

“Your prisoner ; and why, villain ?” sharply demanded Burton. 
“Why is this lady and myself subjected to this treatment, sir pirate, for 
you deserve no other term? I demand her release and mine.” 

“And I must comply, I suppose,” said Holmes in a meering tone of 
irony. “No, no, Howard Burton, you and your bride are in my power, 
and T will do with you asI will ‘Think ye I have forgotten the blows 
I received on your account, No! I swore revenge, and I have it now 
within my grasp.” 

“Tamin your powers do with me as you will, but in heaven’s name ‘ 
harm not my bride. 

“You would invoke pity for her! Did you have pity for me when. 
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and laid the two upon the round fable, adomed with a top of p 
white marble, 

At that instant the sound of a voice was heard at the door of 
cabin outside. It was the voice of Holmes. 

“You shall stay there, Howard Burton, you and your bride 
hunger and thirst drive ye forth. Ha! ha! ye shall starve, I aay !” 
1 laugh burst from the lips of the fiend—a laugh of terrible revenge 

“We will starve together ere we will ask relief of a monster 
thou,” said Burton, a moment after. He seated himself upon the o 
beside his terror-stricken bride, and strove tu allay her agonising fos: 


i ta 
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In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

‘Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity : 

‘The north canuot. undo them 

With a sleety whistle through them ; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne'er reniember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their chrystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 

‘A gentle girl and boy ; 
But were there ever auy 

Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it 
‘When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 

Keare, 




















[The name of Sir R B. Lrrron was accidentally omitted from lest mon 
number as the translator of the ‘‘ Diver,” by Schiller.—Ep. 8, M, M.) 
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Ii 


sp upon said— 

“Hullo, stranger! ‘where are you agoin’ to! 

cca 

"Flo lost oonscioumoess, and had only an indistinat im of « fall, 
He had fainted from lows of blood! The sinewy-1 ‘tnog armel 
eabos she he led ble Wed hia a ct bso vente Pe 
sition against a cradle that near, waiting for some 
his appearance with charssianstio sang frags 

‘When our hero awoke to consclousnom be was the omtrs of « crowd 
of men with ma and wild eager eyes—some th 
merely curious. ‘The first face his eye rested on was that of the man, 
the leader of the gang, of whoso face and voice he had so uneasy half 
recognition. Their eyes met, and the black-bearded stranger suddenly 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“Stranger,” said the voice of his captor, ‘I guess you had better spin 
us your tarnation yarn neow. I reckon we feel almost curus, I do.” 

Our hero looked round him without fully comprehonding what was 
said. Ho did not answer. 

“ He's bin and stole our tarnation bag o’ gold. I'll bo darned if it 
tia om te oom no sata the hears eee ein oe 
juge head was from the crowd to prefor the cl 

“Sarch the damed coon! Sarch him!” waa cjatulated by voices 
from all sides 

“T guess, strangers, you will du no such darned thing, nobow,” said 
the tall'man who stood beside our hero, “Tm clar agin sich goins om : 
Tma law man, I am. Fair play, I tell yo, and no underhand chawins 
up here!” He spoke decidedly, and rolled a huge quid of tobacco in his 
cheek, spitting vigorously to right and left of him. 

“Ay, ay! Lynch! Judge Lynch! That’s the time o’ day,” was 
heard ail round from twenty voices, varied by questions as to the nearest 
tree, a 

In leas time than it takes to tell, a procession was formed, headed by 
tho tall Yanko who rst proclamal himself “Jaw man,” and who was 
hens, by acclamation apparantly, tothe ofc of j Our hero fol- 


side by a great a 
Ghobtin Pea ons of his mates in tus Ganscie er acl 


was made up by about sixty more wl 
Glan Sea 
Shad "There wes noe a tree be the the valley, 20 
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worth while to go into the how far Mr. Gibeon’s 

was real: for our - lieve it was the result of convictioti—éhe 
conviction that it it be su] that he would be 
arp heel deck my aedingtenby od 


“Sir Charles Fortescue !” said: his confidential clerk, as he 
the door to admit the client. The door closed behind him as if by 
machinery. 

“Sir Charles Fortescue! Delighted to wee you, sir !” exclaimed the 
lawyer, coming forward with the blandest mnile—Mr. Gibson's miles | 


imaginary 
“FWhat i this, Mr. Giteon What is tha that T hear? I demand 
of you, sir, to explain the meaning of this! It is monstrous, sir—traly 
monstrous, Mr. Gibson !” 

The baronet was evidently labouring under grost excitement. ‘The 
lawyer eyed him for a moment with thet sharp, all-embrasing glance, so 
tunamual in any but lawyers, and moved quietly and easily bck ffom 


“T beg your pardon, Sir Charles,” he said, “but you omitted to men- 
tion the circumstance which has caused your annoyance.” 

“Circumstance, sir—circumstance!_ What do you mean by cireum- 
stance 1 Do you call it a circumstance, that I, sir, I, am to be threatened 
—yes, sir, threatened in the public papers, sir; talked of, sir, in the 
clubs ; pointed at in the streets ; and—and—I soarcely know what may 
not happen, sir! Do you call that a circumstance 1” 

“Be calm, Sir Charles! Pray be calm ! Seat yourself, if you please, 
and inform me plainly of what has occurred to disturb you.” 

~The manners and appearance of the two men formed a marked con- 

trast. The baronet looked strangely older than he had done eleven 
months before, and, in his excitement, was almost ghastly. The lawyer, 
on the contrary, had the appearance of one who never either was or had 
occasion to be out of temper with the world. The calm, business-like 
manner of the lawyer was having its effect on the angry client. He gased 
fiercely at him for a moment, then did as he bade him—he took a 
seat. 


“Now, Sir Charles,” continued Mr. Gibson, drawing a quire of 
towards him, and performing another imaginary ablution. “Now I am 
ready to go into this subject. What is it that has annoyed you ?” 

‘The baronet had nearly gone off once more into an incoherent storm 
of abuse, but the lawyer's quick, clear steady eye, fixed on his, checked 
him. 

“Have you the papers?” he asked sullenly, after .« moment's 


Pevtr Papers ! yes of course! Papers, did you say? Action We libel— 
tefamation of character—ah ! I see. What paper did you my?” and | 
Mr. Gibson rubbed his hands together, and chuckled tri a | 
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MRS. HEMANS, 


A parmnios of poctry is, Hko all definitions, very difleal. | Ma 
elements which enter into our conception 
numerous and varied, that ibis almoet impossible t tay how thany of 


spite of the doctrine which has been reocived by some, and which weald 
test the highest art in poetry as in painting, by its ability to give an 
accurate description of a furze-hedge or a farm-yard. The notion which 
we have mentioned has found its expression in the saying that “pootry 
is the most beautiful expreasion of the most beautiful thought.” It may 
perhaps be maintained that this is a sufficient definition of poetry ; that 
not only rhyme and metre, but also the elements of plot, and narrative, 
‘and character, and scenery, as well as the qualities of observation, of wit, 
and of humour, are only things which are used by the true poot as @ 
vehicle or substratum to the high and pure manifestation of art which it 
is his mission to make. 

‘How far this may be true, we do not now purpose to inquire. We 
are content with the fact which abundant experience has established, that 
the characters which we have enumerated, whether they enter or not 
into the idea of poetry, are absolutely necessary, at all events in some 
degree, to make poetry popular or widely read. _ The pure essence is too 
potent when administered in any quantity, and the lofty flight is too 
fatiguing for any prolouged effort. 

If purity, elevation, and beauty of sentiment were sufficient to make 
the best poetry, no poet ought to rank higher in our literature than Mra 
Hemans. Yet her extremely beautiful sentiment and clegant verse have 
not made the bulk of her poetry familiar to men’s minds or tongues, and 
of few poetical writers of equal powers is there so large a proportion of 
unmentioned and unknown writings as of Mra Hemana Indeed, a 
writer who publishes such an immense massof light and miscellaneous verse, 
who is always waiting for an opportunity to turn off songs, hymns, odes, 
sonnets on all conceivable topics, always ready to cclobrate in vere what- 
ever is in heaven above, or earth beneath ; whatever is seen in natare, or 
mentioned in books; whatever is suggested in life, or conceived in the 
imagination, can hardly expect that oveu the loftert genius will succeed 
in constraining the world to Msten attentively to ‘an endles variety 
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‘Comes dim between us, fo record th’ exc! 
Of om rad hasty frye Wie are hey, 
in one ve journey’, needin; 
Porgivences at its close? 1! 

It is impossible in our limited space even to glance at any larg 
portion of the beanties of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, bat her strongth | 
short lyric effusions, and to these we must now turn. We have al 
noticed “The Homes of England,” and not less familiar to the 
reader are “Ivan the Ozar,” “Casabianca,” the “Roman Girl's 
the “Treasures of the Deep,” the “Graves of a Household.” The 
many others of remarkable beauty, though not #0 well known. 

As an instance of the graceful melody of her verse, take the foll: 
Hymn to Bleep 
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chimes proclaim the hallow'd day ! 
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REMEMBERED MUSIO. 
A FRAGMENT, 


Tauck-RvsHING, like an ocean vast 
Of bisons the far prairie shaking, 

The notes crowd heavily and fact 

‘As surfs, one plunging while the last 
‘Draws seaward from its foamy breaking, 


Or in low murmurs they began, 
ising and rising momently, 
As o'er a harp Aolian 
A fitful breeze, until they ran 
Up to a sudden ecstasy. 


And then, like minute-drops of rain 
Ringing in water silverly, 
They lingering dropped and dropped again, 
‘Till it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next would be. 
J.B. Lows. 


& 
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excused, by the national between Engtish and Dutch settlers 
‘The politicians of the Ai tinent may point to their vast terdi- 
tories and quote Sir Edward Lytton. ‘Now Zealand is in 
these differently sitasted from the American States, and the Cape 


Vig re wal Hay fo irate New Zand ° 

this question, we find ourselves very much belied by 
the amount of eapty Sanlamaton which we meet ooatirually fa the floes 
of substantial argument. We tur to the columns of one of the super 
tionist newspapers, with the object of ascertaining if Gare oes ey 
definite grounds for the demand, and what those grounds The 
neaemnesn which, we ety seen 40 we eeely So weezuah bln 
“measure of separation. ‘Fhe Generel Governsan bas nosicntod ie debr, 


Properly regulated 
par yrtap ir eka firs rarer ite cai oy ae te ing 
red tape hampers the action of Government, and in 
bonds which unite the two islands must be out aleo. 


estion, why shouki she incur any annoyance or expense in the matter! 
‘are, 80 far as we know, the only grounds upon which separation is 
demanded. Of course, these points require to be well established before 
an answer can be expected, but when they are so established, the answer 
with which they may be met appears wonderfully simple and obvious, 
If the Seat of Government is in the wrong place, let it be put in the right 
place ; if the pecuniary liabilities are unfairly distribated, let them be 
put upon a proper footing. We do not say that these evils are real, or 
that, if they are, they can be remedied without difficulty ; but wo my 
that whatever amount of diffcalty may. be in the way, ought to be 
encountered without a moment's hesitation, if necessary, to save the 
colony from dismemberment. 
uestion concerning the Seat of Government raises at once © 
spirit oor eae rivalry and a host of provincial jealousies, Into thie 
discussion it is not our purpose to enter. We write, not from a provin- 
cial, but from a colonial point of view. If, after due and carefal 
consideration, it can be clearly shown that, notwithstanding the 
unrivalled situation and great advantages of the port of Auckland, the 
public good and the integrity of the colony require that the Government 
shall be located elsewhere, the transfer must be effected. There is nota 
corner from the North Cape to the Bluff, on which a township mi; 
built, but we would rather see the Seat of Government there 
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They said little or nothing of the benefits from Mr. Wood'a visit, 
they magnified every little grievamee which . nal re 





Sroroments of tho Government, departmenta fo know that in. the 


‘Treasurer, 
the constant growth of the Province of Otago in population and resouross 
must necessarily have developed number of new matters 3 
attention and redress, It may be that there has been neglect 
patie te Dal nti as Se mee 


coo wasnt eee 
peel eee Serie to remedy, aa:he 
_ might fin ‘Proviness, 


equirerenta ‘Otago, and by the nectar ot the whale colony. 
Before quitting nia part of our subject, we may remark that the 
ides of demanding separation as a remedy for such grievances as 





their houses, What are we to think of the statesmanship and ca- 
pecity for self-government of men who recklessly advocate the dismem- 
berment of a young and promising country, because the necessary 
scantiness of its resources at an early stage of its growth causes some 
temporary obstacles to the smooth working of the government. It in as 
if man, whose kitchen chimney smoked, should Shandon his dwelling 
and live in a Maori hut. Can the advocates of separation really 
to believe that that measure is the only remedy? Can they not li 
their eyes a little from the deep holes and heaps of earth amongst whid 
they have been lately groping, and endeavour to look over the interval of 
the next ten, fifty, a Bis so ew ‘We think if they would try to-do 
this, they would blush for the pettyness of their present views. 
might perhaps get 9 glimpse of a fertile and populous country traversed 
throughout by roads and telegraphs, and the waters which wash her 
shores ploughed by innumerable keels, ‘The pertinacity with which the 
separationiste refuse to look a day beyond their own immediate projects 
of ambitious aggrandizement, induces us to believe that the whole move- 
ment is prompted and maintained by a spirit of selfishness which deserves 
the bation of all who care for the welfare of the country. 

have nok Jot discunsed the bearing of the Native question ep 
the project of separation, and this is a point which requires no very 





demand for soparation is ono of thoes wayward aote of wolsuial hibit - 

ness against whioh ft i the funetion of mothebootmtey to wam 

ite ofipring, Tho ineonveniennes of anion arererytkely sharp enonghy 
D a 





the two islands. But the separationists seem to adopt the argument of 
Horace :— 


Tho best argument agninst separating the two islands is after all 
farvished by the “impious” steamers of the Inter Colonial Mail 
pany. 
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land in the moan time t the quantity to which he ia entitled by his land 
orders, ‘He must not, however, expect to get land of such a character as 


scarcely any chance of getting it at that price: he will therefore require 
to compete for it at the sale. In so doing, he must remember that his 
land orders do not admit of being compressed—that is, he cannot bay 
sixty acres at a pound an acre for land orders which represent one hun- 
dred and twenty acres, His best plan will therefore be to select a pieoe 
containing as nearly as may be the quantity of acres to which he is en- 
titled; and, having made up his mind beforchand what it will be prudent 
on his part to give for the piece, to bid boldly at the sale up to that 
point. In general he is sure of getting it on those terms, or if he does 
Zot he will find that other places, some of which he had better have 
already examined, will be sold very cheaply, and they, although not quite 
s0 mauch to his fancy, will in all probability prove nearly as good as his 
chosen piece. It may be here worth remarking that the man who has 
made up his mind as to the value of a piece of land to himeelf has a has a great 
advantage over others who have come to no such decision. I do 
well to bid boldly. Many a piece of land has been hought % fifteen 
shillings an acre by men who have suddenly raised their bid from eleven 
or twelve shillings, which, if it had been allowed to rise by a sixpence at 
a time, would not have been bought for less than a pound. 

Supposing then, that the setiler has purchased from, » hundred and 
sixty to two hundred acres of really good land, for which he will pro- 
ably have had to pay from three to five shillings an acre in addition to 
bis land orders—thia will leave him pomessed of about £560. With this 
sum he has to build himself a house; to fence more or less of his land 
according to circumstances ; to purchase some cattle to form the nucleus 
of a fature herd ; and to bring into cultivation some portion of his new 
farm. This, in addition to feeding and clothing his family, he will find 
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to got a living for 
run before ; 


of each night, and care must be taken to have them 
whether they are used or not It is 

stanoes to put belis upon them when tuming # 
difficult to find when required in the morning. 
working in the common way with and 
very little more than two goad oxen trained as I hay 


lta 


‘bens 
requine $wo 


ns to manage them ; that isa man to 

e boy may be dispensed with in oases where a pair of 
trained to work as horses. 

‘Having, then, in one of these four ways—which I have 
tion in the order of preferability—made errangoments for 
plough some land for you, you must at once get a piece 
operation. Open olay land, if good, is usually covered with 
growth of ferns, amongst which grow a number of other 
important of these being the manuka or tea-trea. If the season is a 
tolerably dry one, a time may easily be found for burning off the 
of ferns, With ‘the manuka, however, the caso is different fire 
will indeed scorch and kill it, but it will leave it standing as strong 
and as supple as ever, so that it will greatly imcommode the pl 
in his operations It has, however, a worse peculiarity than this, which 
is, that when scorched, all ite seed pods, of which there are enormous 
numbers at nearly every time of year, are opened by the heat, and much 
of the seed, even if not nearly ripe before, is eo far ripened by the heat 
as to grow readily in the ashes at the foot of the plant. Ploughing 
does not in any degree impair this vitality, and the settler will most 
likely find that the manuka will prove one of his most di 
enemies The only effectual way of preventing this evil is to go through 
the standing fern with a short-handled bill-hook or strong fern-hook and 
cut down every plant of manuka which is visible, near the ground. By 
this means the seeds will be destroyed by the fire, which ought not to be 
applied to the fern until after the manuka has been cut for at least 
week. 
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as tho land is likely to be lees fertile there than elsewhere, and it is of' 
first importanco to have a good piece of land to begin with. In the thind 
place, it should be chosen with a view to the casiness of fencing it, If 98 








A OHAPTER ON SEALING 
BY © HEAPEY, 
_ 


Beronr the regular colonimtion of New Zealand began, an episode in the 
history of the country had closed: I refer to the ia 
Horus Strais and'g0 the west coast of ihe Middle at 

About fifty years sinco—so soon, in fict, as small vessels were built 
in Sydney and Hobart Towo—the abundance of the fur-eeal on the coasts 
of New engagod the stiention of the trader in thee 


with 
slone of obtaining seal oil and aking. ‘The coast whaling’of Cook's Straits 
en eS etree ar aa eae ee 
in Sydney, that there was “tried out” in Cloudy Bay, and: 
ign ly an hale ol nrgh one» 30040n bg 
e sealing schooner or brig required to be s smart veeeel, with an 
equally smart skipper, or no profit would sccrne from the voyage. The 
crew, also, consisted of picked men ; and all worked on the “share” or 
“lay,” dividing the proceeds with the owners after re-equipping the 


vessel. 

Skins of the farseal are worth from 30s, to 50s. in the English 
market, and five or six dollars in China. ‘The skin being stripped from 
the animal, is carefully salted, and folded into a close, flat parcel, with 
the hair outward. 

The places chiefly visited were the Chatham and Auckland Islands, 
with the Cornwallis Group and the shores of Stewart’s Island. Shore 
parties, taking up their residence in some of the deeply-indented harbours 
about Dusky Bay and Milford Haven, would remain, perhaps, over two 
or three cruises of the brig, until a cargo was collected. £200 or £300 
would accrue to each man at the close of a fortunate sealing of this 
nature, and after, perhaps, three years of fearful hardship, 80 much of the 
money a8 might be uncondemned would be dissipated in Sydney in a fow 
days’ “ spree” 

The owners ahnce was often «large amount, augmented by the shares 
fallen in of those who were lost or had deserted. To the seaman, the 
novelty of the purvuit, the freedom from discipline, and the wildness of 
the life, were inducements sufficient for the risk. 

In sealing, it is essential that much of the hardest work should be 
performed at night, that a landing should be forced upon the most ex- 
posed beaches, aud that the moet, dangerous reofi should be visited j and 
all this in a high latitude, and without assistance from other vessels, in 
event of casualty. 

In 1836, the ‘Glory,’ brig, took off from the “Star Keys” Reof two 
men who had been there for eight months They had been left, fifteen 
months previously, on the Cornwallis Inland by a schooner, in order to 
crnive about the group for seals. Their boat, previously stove and patched 
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‘Their motion is Teast valor: but : 
ae SS 


‘There are few encounters that sore ctlnam she oni 
Bat lpn og we Geena ed Fig and 1,500ibe; of 


blubber a foot in thickness, are not uncommon—or rather, I should say, 
were not a fow back.’ Now they must be sought foe, with the far- 
seal, amongst the Antarotio fee, 


y, 
when surveying the coasta of the Chathams, he had made the acquaint- 
ance of the sealers, and had seen something of the natare of ees 
of the seal. 

Tho following extract may be taken ax descriptive of an ordinary in- 
cident of the voyage :— 

“May Snd.--Came to « kedge anchor, with eighty fathoms of line 
under the Pyramid, the wind appearing steady and fresh at south, 
Lowered boat, with salt and three days provisions ; captain’s boat to 
take the weather side of the Keys and ours the lee side : Jackson’s Keys 
seventeen miles to windward, but the wind likely to moderate at mid- 
night or before morning. 11 pm.—Left the brig, and pulled to wind- 
ward on a bearing: captain's boat taking the lead, as it had to weather 
the reefs and take the seals, if there be any, in the rear. Pulled on with 
muffled oars until near daybreak, when the smoothing water indicated 
the approach to the reefs, though as yet they wore not discernible on ao- 
count of their lownesa. 

“As we got closer to the reef we could hear the wailing ory of the 
penguins—like babies orying; then the ‘coblers’ from the rocks would 
come wheeling round uz Suddenly the headaman makes a sign for 
‘oars’ and they are laid in noiselessly, the bow-oaraman previously 
awertaining the depth of the water, which he quietly intimates to the 
headsman ; the grapnel is di over the bow at such a distance that 
the boat shall not touch, and taking our clubs and lances, we ier me waist 
deep in the water, to the rocks. It is not yet mufiiciently light 
whether there be any wala, but we think we can hear oa. 

“Tt ia very oold ; blowing from the south right into us, with no 
belter but a shelf of rock, and even smoking prohibited. 
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part of an oval Both ovals and circles lock neat _in a amall expe: 
cially when they oan be made to harmonise well with the For sa 


siesener satelite ‘or borders else, A circle on 
side of a doorway have a ect Sloe dally if four: 
‘were introduced as above described. Certain styles of 
architecture require corresponding styles of gardening as their proper aé- 
Se ee ene terraces and 
Pee ee eral casiny of New Siskad ts aici to none fm 
the world, the question of landscape gardening is one diffiealt to entde 
upon in this small where it could not be 


be well bestowed before operations, Be Xs 
baike your ontanoe tothe Sead it pecles 2 few fect blow the tal of 
your chosen site. Never allow your path to wind past the door if it can 
be avoided, An entrance from higher ground to a house is always to be 
avoided. This is at times difficult on very small allotments, but even 
then something can usually be done by entering at one corner and winding 
round 80 a8 to approach the house from below. 

T have now done with the ornamental department of gardening for 


THE EVENING OLOUD. 





‘A ctoup lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below— 
Tranquil ite spirit seemed, and floated slow ! 
Even in ite very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
‘Wafted the traveller to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 
To whoee white robe the gleam of bliss is given ; 
And by the breath of Mercy made to roll 
2 it onwards to the golden gates of heaven, 
Sere, to thee of fit, it pool le, 
And fells to man his glorious 
= ‘Wuaox. 





it off for the ‘Greyhound,’ that lay 
Erveral other boats were obtained and ‘nanned, and. made for where the 
igantine had anchored, but the bird was on the wing. 

She fruidess chase, the hosts xetizmed to. the -GreySoundl! The 
brigantine ; and wl morn broke, they prepared to ready 
for sea. She had received some eri oe nation teh on Bae 


Indiaman, which she had and brought to 5 and her « 
Sniecded whathed to ecnd har cat aguas & iveiear hed sot ped 


repaired her. 
At sunrise the work of ring the ‘was commenced, and im 
three hours was fivished, and the tig ready for son. It was sbout the 


of her dreadful situation, as he thought of her in the power ofa pinata & 


No less miserable was Mr. Holmes, as he thought of his son, now @ 
fagitive, pirate, Bitter and painful were the thoughts that crowded 
his brain. Though he had cast him off—disinherited him, yet he was 
his son, his own and only son; and bitter were the pangs that shot 
through his breast st the thought. But as he thought, he grew stern, 
and he prayed within him that his son might be taken, and suffer the 
punishment his crimes 80 well merited. 

‘The course of the brig after she left the harbour was shaped southerly, 
@irection the brigantine hed sailed. Though the bri had 
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‘will throw overboard six of our and 
considerably. ‘The brigantine carries tex, the 
with six guns, ‘Bides wo have twenty men more 
and those twelve who were #0 ro 





“T only thought of the brig,” returned the Captain. It is, sunset 


now ; as soon as it is dark, we will over with six of our 
"hs Go Captain sak be waked ao whore tor onl Wel, 





CHAPTER VIL 


speed. his iad toon lightene! of six of her pnt dose ‘on each side, 
forward, and her speod was considerably increased. It was midni 
when the Captain, who had been scanning the brigantine with his 
said to his lieutenant that the brig was gaining on the chase. 
“J will go below now, Keating, You take this glass, and keep watch 
on the brigantine, Call velpoey, bella” As the Captain spoke he 
went below. 





“We have gained on her, and are gaining fast,” he said. 

At sunrise the distance between the two vessels was lessened one 
half, and the brig was gaining fast. On she bounded in chase, like s 
hound upon the scent. 

“One hour more, and I will hail her !” said the Captain. “ Dash on, 
my gallant ‘Greyhound, your prey is before you !” said he, ina lively 
tone. 

For an hour the two vessels flew on, and were now within hailing 
distance ; the brig off the starboard quarter of the brigantine, and gaining 
every instant. A few moments, and the two vessels were right e-beam, 
and within pistol shot 
‘We have had a long race, and you have got beaten?” shouted 
Captain Wilder to Holmes, who stood by the starboard bulwarky, on the 
quarter-deck of the brigantine. 

“ For the first time !” returned Holmes. “What brig is that?” 

“The ‘Greyhound,’ from Boston, on » cruise!” answered Captain 
Wilder. 
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tions which five minutes before had almost decided the 
avail whatever to stem the tide of success which was 
rain, 
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I 
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Once more they were driven to the after companion, 
to wheel the howitzer rdtmd and give them its contents 
the bright long brass gun faced the assailants, threatening with 
tion every man in its path. Marley drew a pistol, and to 
the pico, At tht moment he suddenly threw his hand aloft into 
air, and staggered wildly forward, his pistol going off harmlealy as 


of 
ilk 


i 


—and was fired by the hand of Burton, who had found a brace of loaded 
pistols in his prison, and had watched cagerly for an opportunity of doing 
something of real importanoe to his cause, 

‘A shout from his own people told him how successful he had been, 
and was immediately followed by a furious rush upon the pirates, It 
‘was successful. ‘The gun was seized, was wheeled, and the next moment, 
ith » crab the whole contents of the howiteer ewept the after part of 


ance had become, sprang forward and reached the open companion 
leading to the cabin. A dozen pistols were discharged at him; but, as 
if a charmed life, he escaped them all, and sprang down the 


by Captain Wilder. Suddenly the pirate stopped, threw open « small 
trap door in the deck, and pointing « pstl down i, tarned to 

« Advance,” he oried, “a step farther, and it is your last moment, as 
woll as of every living sal on Bean ‘Seo here |” dnd be pointed to tbe 
space below him ; “it is the magazine !” 
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Ne is more wonderful than his power of stziki 
out, as it were, at a 7, the entire likeness of some actor in his drum 
wi name is familiar, it may be, to us eli, but of. whom we have 
personal im} ‘This want Mr, supplies in a maryelle 
way. As, for instance, in his sketch of the commander-in-chief ‘of ¢ 
French armies in the expedition—Marshal St Aneel ios Be ee 
sonated, with singular exactness, the idea which our fathers had in 
earths Hal and diling the Door with ery) dhe post ree 
(ston Bea throws © poonon ‘the ational character ib left the 6 
man untouched. He was bold, gay, reckless, and vain, but benesth't 
mere glitter of the-surface there was a great capacity for administered 
‘business, and a more than common will! to take away human 
In Algerine warfare, he had proved from the first, an sotive,4 
terpriing ocr, and, in later years, « teisk commander. Ho was 
in the duties ofa military 5 Knoringghow to hold tight ender 

by bod 





power of Mr, Kinglake’s pen, when he stamps out, as it were at 
the sharp impression of one of the actors in his historical dram 
Few writers, it must be at once acknowledged, could, in so few wort 
have given an idea so sharp and 0 complete, of a character so forei 
our ordinary ideas as that of Marshal St. Arnaud. The second volume 
this remarkable work is employed upon the Invasion of the Orim 
a first had been taken up with tho causes prelimi tot 
actual war, In this volume the powers of the writer, 80 
all times, find a new field, and one wonderfully suited for their displa 
As we are not military men, and have no pretensions to either practic 
or theoretical knowledge of military science, we are not in a position ' 
judge Mr. Kinglake’s book when it deals with such question, A 


on this very there is not a great deal thas cons stritiy 
the head of ‘science in the book. The embarkation for 
ition ; the fleet of the modern its on their way; tf 
It but lidly successfu) landing in the Crimen ; the strange ex 
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‘They waited. For some time all was still, so still as to give the im- 
pression of something being wrong,—that suspicious stillness which 
might be compared to nature's holding its breath preparatory to doing 
something terrible, So long as this lasted, all signs of impatience were 
repressed by our party. Gradually, however, from a distance the sounds 
of people advancing in several directions began to be heard. A. pistol 
shot began here and there to drop, as if preparatory to the general storm 
of the conflict. Tom and Jim both grew impatient. 

“Them niggers must be gone I think !” muttered Tom. 

Jim, in his excitement, stepped boldly out of shelter of the rocks, 
Nothing happened ; nob a sign of an enemy appeat 

“ Bless'd if they ain't gone, though,” cried Tom, exultingly. “Now 
we'll have some sport, by George.” As he spoke he stooped and seized 
the tomahawk of the Indian who bad fallen last in the very act of 
striking one of the party. “Come on, Dick! We'll haye our share of 
the sport, too !” 

Following his comrade's example, and despoiling one of the dead 
Indians of his weapon, our hero followed, although not without the most 
serious misgivings, the course pursued by his two companions. They 
crossed the grassy bottom of the°hollow, mounted the rocky barrier 
beyond, and plunged headlong down the descent upon the other 
side. In an instant the air was filled with a triumphant yell, which rose 
behind, before and on every side, whilst, from every bush of fern or 
fissure of rock, demon-like forms of Indians in their war paint sprang 
towards them. 

“Sarcumvented, by George!” exclaimed Tom, who was in advance, 
“Back, Jim! Back, Dick! Back for your.lives! Another step, and 
nothing can save ye !” : 

It was too late, however, for retreat. The way they had come was 
aa well barred by Indians as that in front. The case looked a desperate 
one and in reality had but one advantage, that firearms could not be used 
by the enemy, as they would have been, at least, as likely to shoot 
Indians as white men. Of course, our hero and his party had no time to 
think of this. Indeed, thought of any kind was clearly out of the quee- 
tion at such a moment. One thing the terrible nature of the emergency 
had done, however; it had restrung the nerves and sinews of each of 
the party to the very uttermost. In a moment the Indians were upon 
them. Back to back they stood by a sort of instinct, to receive the 
onset ; had they done otherwise not a soul of them would have lived to 
tell the tale. The sharp report of the revolvers was almost drowned in 
the savage war yells of their enemies ; but the shots told, nevertheless, 
They were at close quarters, and every shot fired with ordinary coolness 
must be fatal. Three Indians fell close beside them. It had no effect, 
however, upon the others ; the charge was a terrible one. Again and 
again did the sharp crack of the revolvers tell of the death of some 
Indian, and still the shouts and yells rose higher and more unearthly 
above the noise of the deadly firearms. It could not have lasted so lone 
as it did had it not been that every Indian who fell went to increase 
bulwark of our party against his friends. It was quite impoasib 
ever, that it could last any longer ; the last barrel of the rv 
been fired—the last Indian whom they could reasonabl= 
had added one more to the barrier, over which his « 
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At last, however, he succeeded in doing so, The shriek that he gave, 
thrilled through Tom so painfully, that he made a tremendous effort, and 
ising to his feet, staggered towards the spot. The other watched him 
with an almost unearthly expression of eager impatience, He came 
slowly however, and stopped every few steps to rest. ‘The terrible doubb 
dawned on the mind of the wretched man, and was vividly depicted 
upon his face—would he have strength to assist him if he did reach him 
in time! The doubt was agony, and he scrutinized every step of the 
approaching succour with fearful anxiety. He was near now, and their 
eyes met, A strange dush rose to Tom's cheek at sight of who it was 
whom he was trying to save ; and a ghastly pallor overspread the parts 
of the other's faco that were visible through his black hair, For an 
instant they gazed at one another. Neither tried to speak. Tom stood 
perfectly still. 

“Help! help! for the good God’s sake help me!” yelled, rather 
than shouted, the miserable man ab last. 

Tom did not move, he only tottered unsteadily as though in danger 
of falling. 

“Ob mercy! help! It was not my fault! not mine only! I didn’t 
want the gold. I was bribed—paid to do it! Oh, heavens! Merey !” 
The shricks of the despairing robber were fearful. 

A deep flush rose upon Tom’s cheek for an instant, and, with a great 
effort, he made a step forwards, The exertion, combined with the emo- 
tion, was too much, however—his most severe wound burst out afresh : 
he staggered forward and fell : he was all but insensible ; but still, as if 
by a horrible fascination, his eyes fixed themselves upon those of the 
robber juryman, who was hanging between life and death not two yurds 
from him. é 

“Mercy ! help! mercy! shouted onge more the perishing wretch, as 
one handful of the grass by which he bé@@ gave way. With a cry of 
despair, he grasped at another; missed it; swung for a moment by one 
hand, then with his eyes fixed in a horrible stare upon Tom's face, sud- 
denly disappeared over the cliff! None heard the last cry of the traitor : 
the only man saved from the wreck of the ‘Golden Promise’ 








. . . * * * 


‘Three months had passed away. Three months, bringing changes 
over the face of the Palomba country such as thirty years could scarcely 
have produced elsewhere. A town had sprung up all round the valley 
where the diggers’ tents had been scattered three mouths before. The 
hum of busy thousands was there from morning till night ; but it was the 
hum of a city, not now of lawless gold-ficld. Two gentlemen had 
arrived by one of the numerous coaches that ran from Sacramento to 
Palomba, aud were slowly strolling, side by side, out of the town, and 
towards the still uninvaded wilds of Palomba mountain, as it was called, 
which rose rugged and craggy above the town. Side by side th 
walked on slowly and in silence, each apparently wrapped up in hit 
reflection. They had left the town far behind, or, more pror 
them, and now stood upon a small plateau, so seained 
strange irregular walls of quarts rock, and deep, al 
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utter desperation lends to the soul ofa man. ‘He fuoed the lawyer with 
a proud bearing, which commanded his involuntary respect, instead of 
the fecling of almost contemptuous superiority which had been evident in 
his last words, For a moment he faced him without faltering ; theh, 
with an indignant wave of his hand, he exclaimed, 

ig Begone t from my sight at once, and do not insult, by your miserable 
taunts, tho man whose eause you have evidently sold so far as lay im 
your power! Begone at once, Sir! You are no longer my legal 
adviser |” 

“In spite of the entire conviction of the guilt of his client, with 
which Mr. Gibson’s mind was possessed, it was not without a certain 
feeling of discomfort that he obeyed the order which he felt he ¢ould not 
resist. He turned away, however, and in five minutes the sound of his 
carriage wheels resounded through the long and now rapidly darkening 
avenue of Beachford Hall. Until that sound fell upon his car, the 
Barouet had stood motionless, gazing down the path by which the lawyer 
had disappeared. He then turned, without any sign of emotion, and 
began to walk towards the house ; his step was, however, weak, and he 
staggered more than once, like a man who has received a severe blow. 
The rapidly waning light made it almost impossible to see his face, which 
was turned towards the ground. The Hall was all in darkness, and 
Presented, it must be confessed, a very melancholy and even ghostly 
appearance on a night such as that was, to any one who approached it} 
its profusion of quaint gables and tall chimneys of uncertain shapes, 
showing ont with a startling vividness against the leaden-colonred ‘sky ; 
the numerons and fantastically shaped windows, showing nothing but 
deep and cavernous blanks, like the huge eyes of some giant scull ; and, 
to complete the effect, the great old trees, with their now almost bare 
branches tossing abroud with a strange wild moaning, in the sharp 
gusts of cold wintry wind that swept across the promontory from sea to 
sea, It hada ghnatly effect, there was no denying it, And even toa 
man whose conscience was clear, and his spirits not_ unusually depressed, 
it might have brought an unpleasant feeling ; to Sir Charles, however, 
whether because his conscience was not clear, or because his spirits were 
low, it seemed to convey an extraordinary feeling of oppression. He 
seemed scarcely able to take his eyes off it, especially one window, and 
even when he appeared able to do xo, he trembled so much as to be 
scarcely able to walk, but had to lean for some minutes against a tree for 
support. Partially shaking off the feeling of terror, however, he reached 
the door by which he had let himself out, and quickly traversing the 

es and stairs, regained his study. The room, which was a large and 
old-fashioned looking apartment, was perfectly dark, with the 
exception of the grey light still making its way faintly through the 
stained glass of the window, and a red glow from the embers in the 
te. Here he threw himself into an arm-chair, like a man worn ay 
by his emotions, and covering his face with his hands, sat 
motionless, as if buried in deep thought, or perhaps enjoying that tmereifal 
relief from sensation which misery finds in the torpor that sueceeds an 
emotion over-tasking the mind. 

How long he sat he never knew ; it must have been for « 1 
for when at length he raised his head and looked round: 
gaze, the grey twilight shadows had passed away from 
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ing tide, which continues to advance notwithstanding the recoil of 
the individual waves, producing to a casual observation the fallaciow 

appearance of a declining instead of a rising flood. The advance dt 

civilization, of law, and of order has been sure, although at times it way 

have seemed to cease, or the direction of its movement to have become 

actually reversed. The giving up of Waitara may or may not have been 
one of these temporary recessions of the tide, but at all events it wis 

nothing more, and it cannot much affect the permanence or certainty 
of the onward movement, If we look solely at the history of Waiters, 
it does, indeed, seem to present to us nothing but a tissue of 

dingrace, and humiliation, But this is to narrow our view unduly, and 
to limit our attention to one thread only out of the many whieh the 
Destinies are weaving. The acquisition of Waitara cannot with fairness 
be said to be the object for which Governor Browne went to war with 
William King, and the abandonment of Waitara is not the abandonment 
of that object. The supremacy of law remains to be established and 
upheld, and the possession or the cession of Waitara is important only 
as it helps or hinders the attainment of the grand result, 

The reasons which have determined His Excellency Sir George Grey 
to give up all claim on Waitara haye not yet been annonneed, but 
will doubtless receive a thorough sifting when the General Assembly is 
convened. Meanwhile we may act upon the maxim de non apparentibus, 
et de non existentibus, cadem est ratio, and are at liberty to judge of the act 
by such light as we have, our judginent being open to sach modification 
as future information may cause, With such facts, then, as are at present 
before the public, it seems that there are three suppositions upon which 
His Excellency’s course may be explained. The first is that he weakly 
and timorously gave up an undoubted right, hoping to disarm the 
hostility of a jealous and turbulent race by such a display of compliant 
facility. The second is that he was of opinion that the land had been 
originally acquired by violence and injustice, and, therefore, was not ours 
by right. The third supposition is that Sir George Grey believed that 
the pacification and security of the country would be best promoted by 
renouncing at once a claim which involved the shadow of a doubt as to 
ite rightfulness, a claim believed to be more than doubtful by many 
eminent men, and which might by any possibility leave hereafter an 
impression that our object had been originally not so much the main- 
tonance of law as the acquisition of property. 

The first of these suppositions is entirely forbidden alike by the 
known character of Sir George Grey and by the circumstances of the 
case, In dealing with uncivilized tribes, Sir George Grey has never 
shown any want of decision and energy. He has, indeed, displayed « 
great amount of patience and forbearance ; he has never allowed himself 
to be hurried by feclings of irritation aud annoyance into precipitate and 
ill-advised action ; he has never been moved by impatient ir to 
take steps in all appearance legitimate and just, without considering how 
far such steps may be consistent with the promotion of his main 
and he has known how to put up with affront until the time 
ripe for inflicting punishment. It is the possession of such an = 
as these which have given him his renown, and marked hi: 
fittest person for the task in which he is now enc 
scarcely be now suspected of such folly and imbeail 
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doubt that William King’s interference would in that case either have 
been withheld or summarily rejected! Or will it be thought, that the 
Governor by so acting would have better carried out the spirit of the 
treaty of Waitangi, than by attempting, as he did, to uphold the 
sovereignty of the Queen, which that treaty expressly reserves? It is 
difficult to see wherein Governor Browne erred, except in 
task for which he was imperfectly prepared, under the influence e 
external agitation and pressure. ‘There is a class of minds who are 
always too ready to criticize in a hostile spirit the measures adopted by 
the Government of their country. If Governor Browne had been suc- 
cessful, and the Taranaki insurgents had been promptly quelled and 
punished, the enterprise would have been rewarded with the acclamations 
of the Colony, and the thanks of the Home Government, It was 
amusing to remark how doubts about the justice of our eause, which, by 
many, had been consistently enongh entertained from the beginning, 
into the minds of others only when it appeared that the-war was 
likely to be louger in its duration, and more disagreeable in. its effects, 
than was at first supposed. It was amusing to see how these doubts 
aquired fresh depth with every fresh disaster ; and greater extent as the 
war threatened to spread. Writers who were loud cnongh about the 
necessity of upholding the Queen's supremacy at Tumnaki, began to 
think William King in the right when it appeared that Waikato would 
become the scene of strife. The revulsion of feeling which thus set in 
was aided by some proofs of weakness and indiscretion on the part of the 
Stafford ministry, and the tide gained strength uutil that ministry was 
swept away. On the whole, the case against the Colonial Government 
in the matter of Waitara is hardly clear enough to allow Sir George 
Grey to think that he would be supported either by the Home Govern- 
ment or the public opinion of the Colony in throwing the reproach of 
using unjust violence upon his predecessor. But besides these general 
considerations, Sir George Grey ought to be better aware than most 
persons that William King’s claims upon Waitara were not of such 
undoubted validity that the Government was bound to admit them. 

In the year 1847, in pursuance of instructions from Mr. Gladstone, 
who appears to have wished that Mr. Commissioner Spain’s award should, 
if possible, be carried out, Sir George Grey, then Governor of New Zea- 
land, undertook the task of settling, as far as might be, the questions 
which had arisen out of the refusal on the part of Governor Fitzroy to 
carry out the award of Mr. Commissioner Spain. In the scheme laid out 
by Sir George Grey for effecting this object, nothing appeared to be fur- 
ther from his thoughts than any admission of seignorial right on the 
part of any native or natives, to the detriment of the Queen’s su] 

He assumed, indced, all the authority of a ruler. The natives were to be 
allotted ample reserves for their present and future wants ; the remaining 
portion of the country was to be resumed for the Crown’ and the use of 
the Europeans ; the value of the land so resumed was to be assessed by « 
Commissioner, and those natives who could prove their titles to his satis- 
faction, were to receive proportionate payment. When it appeared that 
few of the natives were disposed to acquiesce in this arrangem 

given them distinctly to understand that it was the Govert 

‘to enforce it. Here was full-blown British su 

ment would decide what land the native should ho 
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given us, we should be at length well nigh driven to declare that hi 
‘is inexorable and must take its course. 
‘Yet no choice is left to us. Forbearance haa its limits, and la’ 
ine claim to be protected by the sword. May the necessity be 
, and may the sword introduce a fairer prospect than we hay 
Enjoyed of cs eillaticminal of peace 


QB — 


ALBXANDBA. 


Implacable and fieroe, her fathers strove 
The island race to plunder and oppress ; 
She comes with looks of gentleness and love, 
‘That island race to smile upon and bless, 
And mighty keels are with her on the deep ; 
Who shall molest whom England’s squadrons keep ? 


Swiftly she steers across the foaming sea, 

‘The huge hulks strain behind or press before, 
The curling waves dash lightly on the lee, 

And bear her blithely to the island shore, 
Where English Thames, impatient and elate, 
Relieves reluctant ocean of his freight. 


‘Then through the arches of the vaulted sky, 
From startled earth pealed to the heavens above 
A simultaneous, loud, triumphal ery, 
‘A nation’s voico-of loyalty and love. 
And thus, amidst the guns’ resounding roar, 
Is Alexandra welcomed to the shore : 


“Welcome, oh, Alexandra, to thy home! 

Our eyes have strained to sce our Princess come : 
Our wishes have demanded of the tide 

Our Alexandra, Albert Edward’s bride : 

Our hearts have bounded to the cannons’ roar, 
That told thy foot had rested on our shore. 
‘And fairer now thy living presence seems, 

Tn all our eyes, than fancy’s fondest dreams. 
All queenly gifts hath Nature made thine own : 
The act ity to grace a throne ; 

Calm brow that marks the sovereignty « 





COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. ~ 





I mave said that house-building may very likely be made to go 
with the settler’s earliest agricultural operations. Where this can be 
managed without detriment to these, it ought by all means to be done 
It is, of course, important that a house should be provided for the new 
settler’s family, and no garden work can well be done until after the 
house is built.” On this subject of house-building a few hints may not be 
useless to those for whom these papers are intended. I have already 
expressed my opinion that what is called a slab house is, upon the whole, 
the most desimble for the new settler, avoiding, on the one hand, the 
large expense of a sawn timber building, and, on the other, many of the 
discomforts and some of the dangors incident tothose built of raupo. 
Slabs, some few persons may requite to be told, are rough boards, ob- 
tained not by sawing but by splitting the trunk of some one of the pine 
trees which ‘abound in the New Zealand forest. Tt is not of any very 
great consequence which species of pine is chosen, so far as the durabili 
is concerned, as, under any ordinary circumstances, the slabs will out-last 
the framework of the building. ‘The persons usually employed to do 
work of this sort are bushmen, who make work of this description a 
regular trade, These men will, under proper inspection, make, in all 
probability, a good job of your house. It is, however, of the greatest 
moment that you should not be helplessly in their handa. You ought to 
know, and can easily learn, sufficient of the names and properties of the 
different woods used, to be able to check them in any attempts at roguery, 
which, indeed, they are but too likely to attempt. If your house is meant 
to last for any considerable length of time—more than four or five years, 
that is,—you must take care that the framework is formed entirely of 
puriri, which alone stands well in the ground, The wood of the other 
parts is of less consequence ; but hard woods may, as a rule, be always 
preferred to soft. Your chimney must be built of slabs, aud ought to be 
lined inside to a height of at least three fect and a half with stones and 
clay, which will be sufficient to obviate the danger of fire, if ordinary care 
is used. These chimneys, although at all times very unsightly, have 
many advantages, and the new settler will find little cause of, complaint 
in the roughness of his chimney when the south-westerly storii of winter 
make the sight of a huge back log welcome to his eyes on his return from 
work. In making slab houses there are two things too often neglected, both 
of which are well worthy of attention; these are, a verandah, and a floor 
of sawn boards. A verandah is almost necessary to render a house of 
this kind tolerably comfortable cither in summer or winter, but especially 
the latter. If the rain beats‘against the house walls, between the boards 
‘of which there are certain to be considerable chinks, it will i 
make the house a damp one ; while in summer the effect of the sun in 
reping the ex} i expone slabs, and so preparing chinks for the rs 

regard to the floor it is only nevessary 
ee that that under even the most favourable circumstance 
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with a new team of bullocks it would be all but impossible to do it well 
The question of a garden fence is one of some importance, and as it 

considerably from the same question as applied to fields of some 
extent, I may as well consider it here, even while I defer tho other until 
a future paper. In fencing a garden there are two things to be borne in 
mind : security and beauty. I'do not mean to say that these are not of 
importance in other ome but that they are all-important in that of a 
garden, Without security against cattle, sheep, and pigs, a garden is 
almost useless, while hulf the pleasure of having a garden is done away with 
if it is not made pretty; this prettyness is almost unattainable without the 
aid of an appropriate boundary fence. The first aim, therefore, in 
about a boundary fence for your garden ought to be the getting a 
sightly live fence of some kind as soon as possible. A ditch and bank will 
tend most of all to the success of any fence which you may plant, both 
as supplying a good defence for the young plants, and as draining away 
the superiluous water which often injures and even kills them. If the site 
of the house is in the near neighbourhood of any well grown tea-tree scrub, 
of from twelve to twenty feet in height, you cannot possibly get a better 
fence than will be supplied by driving stout stakes of this wood into the 
ground, then throwing up your bank round the stakes, leaving the tops 
of them about three feet aboye the earth of the bank. The tops of the 
manuka should then be woven between the stakes horizontally, and well 
squeezed down, The result will be a fence which will perfectly exclude 
all animals which can injure your garden crops, and in short everything, 
unless you keep fowls, As to the particular plant best adapted for 
garden fences, there is room for a good deal of controversy. Some persons 
speak in favour of furze hedges if well attended to, but I do not think it 
is wise on clay lands, at least, to introduce them for this purpose. My 
reasons are these. Furze, although making an excellent hedge in pro- 
bably a shorter time than any other plant used in this Colony, has these 
peculiarities ; it bears a vast quantity of seeds, which it throws out from 
it with some little force upon the bursting of the seed pod, and without 
constant attention it becomes so far withered at the roots as to be very 
apt to take fire easily. Euch of these is serious drawback to its useful- 
ness as a plant for garden fencing on clay lands. Tn a garden where the 
land is constantly in favourable state for the reception and growth of 
seeds, the young furze plants would prove no commion source of annoy- 
ance, while the danger to the house frum the near neighbourhood of 80 
inflammable a fence must be very evident to everyone. To the use of 
the whitethorn the objections are much fewer. Its advantages are many : 
it grows well, and might be expected to form a good fence before the 
brush fence of which I have spoken was worn out, It is also a very 
pretty fence in spring and summer, and with care can be made a very 
impervious fence indeed. In spite, however, of these advantages, it 
cannot: be denied that there are several not unimportant drawbacks to its 
general usefulness, The plants in the first place will generally prove 
costly before they can be brought to the bush-scttler’s farm ; when this 
has been done he is sure to find that a certain proportion of the plants 
will languish and die. The difficulty of retilling their places is 
It has not, I may also mention, the great advantage 
bd is of being an evergreen. While, therefore, maz 

hedges partly from conviction of their goodnes 
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A LANDED ARISTOCRACY POR NORTHERN NEW ZEALAND. 





A DAY DREAM 





New Zeatanp has, we all know, got a very democratic Constitution, and 
this we do not regard as an evil unless it leads us to become a very de- 
mocratic people. The evils of n state devoid of any recognised aristocracy 
are so generally observed now-a-days, that it is needless for me to recount 
them here ; but even where there is an aristocracy of a, sort such ns that 
in America, tho gain is not very great to the national character, The 
American aristocracy is one of money, in the Northern States at least, 
and its success has not heen very encouraging. The grand distinction 
between it and England's aristocracy is, that the latter is a landed aris- 


My title may startle some, buta little consideration will convince 
most of us that some kind of aristocracy is inevitable in every country ; 
and if so, it may be well to make an attempt after the best sort. Men 
soon lose that sort of equality which depends upon all being equally poor 
and obliged to work equally hard, which is at times characteristic of new 
colonies ; and unless circumstances guide the community towards amaas- 
ing large propertics, as in the case of some of the great sheep-running 
countries, the natural tendency is towards a mere aristocracy of money. 
Some specics of aristocracy is inevitable, and in this province circum- 
stances have stood greatly in the way of ours being a landed one. 

Is there any way in which our aristocracy or upper classes of society 
may be prevented from being entirely composed of the town-resident 
mercantile men? I, for my part, believe and sincerely hope that there 
is, Lindulge in looking forward to a time when there will be large 
landed proprietors scattered over our province to give stability and 
weight to the more conservative part of our Constitution, yielding, by 
their means of superior education, » constant supply of good magistrates 
and representatives for their districts, whose wants they know, and with 
whose interests their own are identical. It seems to me that, if this is 
not to be realised, our province will want one great element of social and 
political progress which has done so much for England’s greatness, and ia 
doing so much for some of our sister provinces in New Zealand. "To say 
that this landed gentry is detrimental to the progress of the other classes 
of society is to contradict the experience of England for many years past. 
‘The English tenant-farmer on the estate of some great landed propri 
is better off, to an extent which has become proverbial, than the owner 
of some small piece of land which he farms himself, The reason is 
obvious, for while the small proprietor has only his own resources to fall 
back upon, or the yet more unpleasant alternative of borrowing on mort- 
gage, the other can get many+operations performed by + 
great land-owner’s capital, part of which is at his servic 
nent improvements, 
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young man as may be now finishing his career at one of the English uni- 
Yersities—brimful of energy, and delighting in the hardship and effort re 
quired for the Alpine traveller or Norwegian tourist. Suppose the fortune 
to which he will succeed at the age of twenty-one to amount to some- 
where nearly two hundred thousand pounds, and that he is already 
speculating on what he should do in the crowded state of nd’s walks 
of life. Ifsuch a man were to stumble upon the idea which I am now 
considering, I think he might do well for himself, his descendants, and 
the future of this colony, by following it up in some such way as the fol- 
lowing :—Let him acquire from the native owners, through an agent 
here, a block of say sixty thousand acres of land, pe Bri phy bend 
portion of first-class soil, This will cost him about thirty sawed 
pounds, let us say. As the negotiations would not improbably be some- 
what tedious, he might in the meantime arrange with the Provincial 
Government that he should bring out a selection of suitable agricultural 
immigrants, and that Government should set apart as special settlement 
land a block of approved quality, to be selected with land orders procured 
on account of these immigrants, containing say thirty thousand acres, 

Asso much of the land here is in its natural state covered with 
forest, I will suppose the next step to be the selecting and bringing from 
one of the North American colonies a ship load of hardy pioneers, accus- 
tomed to hew homesteads out of the forest; say sixty able men, the 
greater number of whom having wives and families, the whole party may 
be supposed to represent nearly ten thousand acres. The cost of bringing 
them, and subsequent expenses before they are at work, will make the 
land cost quite ten shillings per acre. 

For reclaiming the open land, by turning the sombre westes of fern 
and tea-tree into smiling corn fields and verdant meadows, a similar sized 
party, made up of agricultural labourers and farmers of small capital, 
might be selected in the United Kingdom, aud brought out at as short 
an interval after the others as will enable the men of the first party to 
prepare temporary dwellings for them on the several locations where they 
are to commence cultivating. By the time these two parties are ready 
to begin work, they will have cost our supposed friend about (£10, 006) 
ten thousand pounds; and it will be a proper precaution that, before 
taking passage, each man of both parties be required to give a promissory 
note for amount of expense to be incurred for them and their respective 
families, payable on demand, should there be good reason to believe that 
they are about to leave the Province of Auckland prior to the expiration 
of the three years’ residence which is by law required for 
Crown Grant obtainable for the land selected by means of the land plied 
issued on their behalf; but, on completing that term of residence, the 
acceptors to be entitled to have the promissory notes returned without 
payment. 

I will suppose the best of the forest land surveyed into thirty 
allotments, of about 200 acres each, in each of which the most eligible 
pioce of 40 acres in extent is marked off, and that in the beginning of 
the month of March the sixty backwoods-men begin their 
chopping the underwood, and felling all the trees upon these thi 
of 40 acres ; even if the forest is of the heaviest and = 


ig this ce, that number of the sort, 
Ee'able to have the work’ comploted in the montf « 
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men are so apt to do), will partially peaked aoe = 
logging up a much more ive operation. But to retum 
from this + wo will suppose the thirty ers to 


peyton etx it as possible, a pair of heavy harrows, a supply 
of clean seed wheat, oats, grasses, and clovi 


cessaries of oie hee ee wae fiva clghtaca tori aia 
trusting to getting one penny of i. 1 com the land before that time. 
Tr the farmor'e coptial will novadial |} (Aha, e progeteiaerostoaly 
bring him out with the understan’ ‘mt he is to be paid by the pro- 
pictor for his labour on the land i first crop isripe, Tf'the farmer 
is the right sort of man to emigrate, «will even with oxen have got be- 
tween crops and grass a cultivation of fifty acres in the first year. 

‘The stimulant which the fire and wood-ashes supply to the forest 
land must, as a general rule, be supplied artificially to the open land if 
the crop for the first yearor two is not to be an entire failure. In order 
to prevent this disastrous result, our proprietor will make 
with the great Liverpool house which acts for the Peruvian Government, 
80 as to have a small cargo (say three hundred tons) of the best Peruvian 
guano delivered at Auckland in February of the year that his agricul- 
tural operations are being commenced, s0 that, by distributing it to his 
open-land farmers in proportion to the acreage cultivated, they may sow 
it along with their grass, wheat, and oats, as well as plant it along with 
their potatoes, they may secure a good paying crop even the first year,—the 
use of that kind of guano having been proved on even the inferior soils 
of Auckland to produce that result on lands broken up in the summer 
and fairly pulverised. By sowing with wheat three cwt. per acre, and 
by planting with potatoes four cwk per acre, success was obtained ; in 
the case of oats the result was even more extraordinary, seeing that land 
for which time could not be spared to break up till June (after winter 
wheat sowing) was sown in August with oats and guano, and yet yielded 
1 paying crop, that is where the oats were sown thickly, otherwise they 
ran too much to straw. 

Should the soil be of a retentive character, the proprictor will 
bring out several workmen accustomed to make and burn draining tiles, 
anid set them to work to mae tiles on is lend preparntory to oom 
mencing draining operations ; he will also have taken care i thee 
some good drainers among the agricultural labourers bi 
will include in his party an agricultural blackamith and & 

land steward, to keep the accounts and assist in the 
ninistrtion of the ‘estate, will be at Jeast as necessary in carrying eae an 
enterprise such as I am sketching, as on the ancestral property of our 
supposititious landlord, 

‘As the proposed farmers are men of small capital, who wi 
vidually have a large screage under crop the first year. 
will bring out reaping and thrashing machines, and 1 
menta for having them hired out to the severe’ 
until private enterprise has supplied the war 
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also for the housing of the immigrants and their families, either 
same place, or, better still, on the block of land’ where they 
commence, if a passable dray track can be opened to it in eel 
arrival of the first party. Leaving America as early in the seasor 
beealiag up of the ice would admit of, they probably could 
reckor upon to arrive before the end of” September, which wor 
them no more than time to prepare for the arrival of the first 
peri, even if not subjected to any delay in providing ccommoda 
emselves. When tho city of San Francisco first sprang into ex 
ares the people lived for a time in small wooden houses ‘whi 
been imported ready made in such a state, that any handy: ma 
unpack the pieces, and erect the house ready to live in, in av 
hours ; a hammer and a bed key being Reeth at oe the on 
required, As awn timber is very cheap in the British North At 
pas probably the most advantageous pln ‘would be to’ bring a 
of such houses in the vessel with the immigrants, and erect them 
or more hamlets, during the time the captain of the ship might 
engngement to provide Tor the passengers on board, after an 
arbour, 

Referring to emigrants to be obtained for the carrying out 
scheme, I may state that I have it on the best authority that in | 
the British North American provinces, numbers of the industrion 
conducted settlers are (although settled many years there) dest 
removing toa more genial climate, and are only deterred from d 
by the fact that the small sum obtainable for their present farms 
not warrant their undertaking a long voyage and a new settler 
their own cost. I am also credibly informed that in many ¢ 
England, Scotland, and the north of Ireland, competent, industriov 
conducted farmers of small capital would be glad to join a scheme 
I speak of, because their present position does not give any ho 
industry and frugality will enable them to raise themsclves, or to | 
the means for preventing their ehildren from sinking to the pos 
servants and ploughmen to the gentlemen farmers of the large eb 
in the more fertile districts. 

T fear the patience of my readers is by this time exhausted, and 
therefore omit many details affecting the settlement of the individual 
colony of tenant-farmers, which otherwixe I might supply from my ¢ 
perience. I must also refrain from tracing the reclaiming and settler 
the further portions of the estates. Having seen nearly half the 
invested, I ‘must desist, only remarking in conclusion that the 
will bear thinking upon, and will, when properly tried, be foun¢ 
ticable ; although, like everything large and new, which invoh 
exercise of high moral qualities and far-seeing confidence, it will b 
be termed Utopian. They are welcome to the self-satisfaction at! 
an oracular deliverance. 

For lovers of figures I append a summary of the expenditu 
would be required in carrying out the scheme, until returns mi 
looked for, and an estimate of the returns themselves, I mean. of 
the £8, d. part of them. 
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The £ s d. returns to be paid to the landlord, the amount of which 
I propose now to estimate, will be the annual rent of the sixty farms, 
the two first years’ history of which I have been having, so to. speak, « 
bird's-eye view of, Tn order that the scheme may: well, the basis 
upon which these ents are to be calculated will probably ba, during 
Ryans ‘years ‘of the settlement, that for the portion of the farms upon 
which the landlord has expended no money beyond the first cost, the 
rent should be at the rate of three-pence per acre per annum; while for 
the part upon which the improvements have been either wholly or par- 
tially effected at the landlord's expense, the rent should be, in addition to 
the three-pence per acre, seven-and ~ “f per cent, per annum on the 


amount so laid out ; but inasmuch — --iny exceptional risks attend the 
Jirst crop on a New Zealand fart hould be an un¢ ling that 


in the event of these occurring, year’s rent will be capi 
and the fature rent raised proporwoni ty, The hire of machines, asalso 
the rent of the shop and of landing-p.e store, the readers can estimate 
for themselves. The rent of farms, for which the tile-maker’s and 
drainer’s labour have been brought into requisition, we must not now 
inquire into, but content ourselves for the present with thirty forest 
dairy farms of two hundred acres each, of which forty acres in each aro 
cleared, laid down in grass, fenced, and have, when first tenanted, suffi- 
cient buildings for a commencement of dairy operati 

‘The annual rent from each of those should be ... £23 0 0 

Making, for the thirty farms, a return of per 

annum 7 : aed ++ 6909 0 0 

And thirty open country agricultural farms of two hundred acres each, 
on which the necessary buildings have been erected, the i 
cultivated, is fenced, guano for manure supplied, and a portion of the 
labour of clearing, &., done, all at the cost of the landlord— 

‘The annual rent from each of those should be ... £28 0 0 

Making, for the thirty farms, a return of per 





annum 840 0 0 


TE TOSS ISI. 


WORDS. 
Lorrie things, and light as aix, 


Each to bear as it was sown. « 
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“What sort of a morning is it, Lynch?” said T, turning round, and 
thinking that, after all, whiskey-punch, well concocted, was a sounder 
drink than “strong military ditto,” the name by which mess port is 
generally known. 

“Is it the morning, Sir? Well, it’s an iligant one” So saying, 
Poter threw open the window. 

“Why, what on carth is that!” exclaimed I, as a sickly odour came 
creeping into the room, aud my ears were at the samo time assailed by 
strange hubbub, all the more unpleasant that the owner of each voice 
seemed to be trying to shout in a falsetto key, 

“Shure, and that’s the market, Sir.” 

“No, but the smell, Shut the window, do.” 

“Is it the smell, now? Shure it’s ouly the pigs that the boys ix 
selling outside the barrack-gate, Will I pit the winder down, Sir?” 

“Yes, do :” and off went Peter, no doubt wondering at my dislike to 
the odour of “the jimtleman that pays the rint.” 

After breakfast Tom and I started, and on getting to the harruck- 
gate I no longer wondered at the smell or the noise. Just outside the 
gate was a knot of some dozen pigs, the straw ropes by which theit legs 
were tied entangled, while the owners were one and all screeching at 
each other in tones that set my teeth on edge. It was with difficulty 
that the serjeant of the guard contrived to clear us a passage into the 
mniddle of the street, und, once'there, we were fairly in the midst of the 
pig-market. All along the barrack-wall, and down tho kerb-stone which 
formed its continuation, were ranged carts, shays, outside and inside cars 
in numbers, the horses taken out. ‘The place was alive with porkers, 
and it seemed to me as though over each one there was going to be a 
battle royal, so vociferous were the buyers and sellers, and so violent 
their gesticulations. I meutioned this to Tom. 

“No fear,” said he, “ You don’t know them, Besides, if they were 
const to begin—you see those tall fellows walking about in those ugly 
hats?” 

“Yes; and fine fellows they look, too.” 

“ Bodad, they are, me boy ; I should like to see the country that 
could show their match :—Well, they’re the Constabulary, and pr@cious 
soon they'd walk off any boys who quarrelled.—Well, Pat,” added he, 
—addressing a stoutish man in a frieze tail coat with brass buttons, knee- 
breeches and stockings, who wore his huge shirt collar open at the neck, 
and had on his head a hat that might originally have been of any 
or colour—* Well, Pat, which d’you think; were there more pigs 
or sold to-day ?” 

“Ah, Misther Tom, long life to yer honour ; shure it’s yourself is 
the raal sportsman, Well,” taking off his hat aud scratching his 
head of hair, “ May be there were more sowld.” And he looked 
indignant at the laughter which greeted his answer. 

We found the Master—the Colonel, as he was called, from hia havine 
once been, I believe, a subaltern in the militia—and his 
start, 80 off we igen to the mountains, Tom and the 
horseflesb, and I enough to do in at the ho 
scenery. The pack consisted of seven or eight couple. 
small, looked una aoe good. There was not an: 
on them, and I mentally decided that they were a f 
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CHAPTER I. 


We followed our host into the courtyard, handed our horses over to 
some ragged urchins, and entered the house. Tom whispered to me that 
his friend, Billy Barry, was a rising squireen who was a new 
farm, though, by the aspect of the place, it looked much i being 
knocked down than built up. Barry apologised for the disorder, and 

us into a small room, where preparations evidently been made for 
our arrival. The cloth was sp<* =»4 bere many minutes had elapsed 
a dish of pork chops was brot van, ~~ t down to lunch, but no sign 
did I see of the promised beverage, Not iking to speak out, I hinted 
quietly to the Colonel, who sat next mo, wat a draught of sprace beer 
would be very acceptable. 

“Ts it now you'd be drinking it,” said he, “faith, 'd advise you to 
wait till afther you've eaten something.” 

Under the painful impression that I had made some gross blunder, 
I uttered not another word, but wondered rather what kind of 
these were who drank spruce beer after luncheon. The cl was 
removed—when was this beer coming? T soon had an answer to my 
mental queries, The slatternly red-headed attendant, who had brought 
in the chops, entered, carrying a tray of tumblers and a huge kettle, 
Our host unlocked a cupboard, produced a couple of black bottles and 
some sugar, and then, ay he said to himself, “The matharials for the 
shpruce were now convanient,” I stared. Hot whiskey punch at 2 pm, 
seemed rather too much of a good thing, but as every one helped himself, 
it would not do for me to 

“Tl just have one tumbler,” thought I, “and make it weak.” 

‘Alas for the vanity of human expectations! Barry was 
me, and arrested my hand as I was pouring the spirita into an empty 
tumbler. 

“Faith, Mr, Lecton, ye'll spoil the shpruce if ye mix it in that way. 
fee here, now,” taking up my tumbler, “The raal way to make punch 
is jest to half fill your glass with whiskey, and then every dhrop of 
wather ye put in spoils the punch ; but may be yo wouldn't like it so 
sthrong 7” 

I muttered something about having a weak head. 

“ Well, thin, put a thin slice of the lemon-pale at the bottom of the 
tumbler, and a couple of lumps of sugar in your ladle ; howld it over 

glass; pour the boiling wather on; when there's enough, in with 
the cratur ;’ and the worthy man deliberately proceeded to mix mea 
strong nor-wester, éc., half-and-half. 

T remonstrated, and on the plea of being unaccustomed to such potent 
drinks, was allowed to take it somewhat weaker. My friends 
disposed of their punch, and, thinking we should now make a start, 
hastily finished mine; but, to my horror, each man proceeded to mix 
number two! 

“Shure, Mr, Lesion, your tumbler’s empty,” said Berrv. handine 
me the bottle, 

“No more for me, thank you,” I replied; but I 
chorus of remonstrancer. * ‘om whis] 

“For the honour o siment, Layton, yor 
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“That's grand!” said he, “you're all rightmow, ain't you? 1 towld 
you,” turning to Tom, “that he was only a bit bothered” 

‘Miss Honey at the same time rose, bending on mea look of most 
tender compassion, . 

T attempted to sit up, but my head was still swimming, so I muttered 
out a faint “Oh yes, thank you, I’m all right” 

“Well, Layton,” said Tom, “I don’t know how you're to get back to 


“Is it to the barks? Faith, he shan’t stira foot till he’s betther 
nor that, I can toll you,” exclaimed Barry, and Honey added— 

“Shure, and we'll take grit eae ~~~ | Mr, O’Brine.” 

I managed to.get out somethins aot giving them trouble ; but, 
I was really unfit to move, asthe 4 iurt my shoulder and bruised 
me all over, though it had had the _t.» completely sobering me, It 
was at last settled that Tom ride home and report my accident, 
getting me leave of absence cured ; and off he went, promising to 
bring the regimental surgeon was him early the next morning. 

O’Brien had no sooner taken his departure than the Barrys set to 
work to make me comfortable, Notwithstanding my remonstrances, a 
bed was put up for mein the sitting room, and then Barry, pleading 
farm business, went out leaving me in charge of his sister 

‘Miss Barry was a tall girl witha quantity of wavy brown hair, good 
features, perhaps rather too fulla mouth, a regular whjte sct of teeth, 
anda pair of sparkling and most mischievous eyes of which she made 
great use. She was emphatically a good-looking, good-natured, jolly 
girl I am speaking of her as she now appears to my mind’s eye ; but 
at the time, the attentions she paid me in my helpless state, the care 
with which she settled the wet cloths on my head, or adjusted the sling 
for my arm, coupled with her merry glance and the evident delight she 
took in tending on her patient, made me think her quite charming. 

She sat talking to me for some time, giving me the personal history 
of half the county, and in the course of the evening let fall a hint of some 
widowed aunt, whose dear departed had made a fortune in Australia, 
“or some of them parts,” and who had promised to bequeath all her 
money to her darling niece Honey. 

‘As it was getting dark Billy came in, and wanted me to take some 
moro of his universal medicine, whiskey-punch ; but Honey put her veto 
on it, saying I had had quite enough, which was only half the truth ; 
and in due course of time she bade me good night, and Barry helped me 
into bed, 





CHAPTER IIL 


‘A Few days clapsed before I was able to go back to my regiment, and 
when I did rejoin it, I was regularly in love with Honoria Barry, and I 
flatterod myself that she was far from averse tome. The ther and 
sister had both talked so much of their aunt’s fortune ar ’ s 
that I began to picture myself going back to my father’s | 

wife and a fortune at per re Howater £ boot 

myself, resolving not to let my love outrun my di 

struck’ me as qucer: on leaving. the house Barr 
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‘The eventful night arrived, and vight o'clock saw me, with three 
others, imprisoned in that most horrible of all vehicles, an inside car, 

“Do you know anything of the women one is to meet to-night ?’ 
asked a small ensi 

“Oh, they'll be a funny set, I fancy,” answered Smith, who was 
coming merely in the hope of seeing u row ; “swell shopkeeper’s wives 
and daughters, et hoe genus omne.” 

“Don’t talk Hebrew, Jack,” was the reply, “There will be one 
stunner there, at all events.” 

“What's her name ?” 

“Barry ; Billy Barry's sister.” 

““T did not know he had one.” 

“Oh yes he has, I made her acquaintance while fishing on the Anna, 
and a jolly girl she is, too. I beg none of you will interfere with me in 
that quarter.” 

I could have punched the youngster’s head with the greatesb sittis- 
faction to myself, but wisely kept quiet and laughed with the rest at his 
moek-conceit, 

Presontly, we arrived at Ballymacellicott, and were duly shat out of 
the car at the hall door, just like so much rubbish. 

Mr. McDermott was delighted to see us: “Shure, and it was very 
kind of us to come all that way ; would we have anything, tay, coffee, 
or whiskey-nagus 1” 

Resisting all these offers, I made my way to the ball-room, where I 
saw my beloved Honoria sitting demurely by the side of an elderly lady, 
who had by way of coiffure the most extraordinary turban I had ever 
set eyes on. It was a perfect kaleideoscope of colours, and somewhat 
resembled in size those put on Eastern princes in a pantomime, 

‘Honoria was evidently pleased to see me arrive so early ; indeed, I 
was just in time, for, as I sat down by her side, two fiddles and a cornet 
with a very bad cold struck up a polka, I was soon made aware that 
as far as dancing went, my partner’s education had been sadly neglected, 
and I, who had often been told I was a capital partner, now found 
myself dragged along in a series of most unmistakeable hops At all 
events, thought I; the fault lies in her heels, not her head, and can soon 
be remedied ; so I hopped on con amore. 

Mr. McDermott’s party was evidently a great success; the rooms 
were crowded, and he played the part of host with great cordiality, his 
voice being heard everywhere. 

“Ts it nagus, ye'll take, Ma’m? Tom, bring the decanters this 
way ;” or, introducing any one he could catch to the nearest young lady, 
“Miss O'Flaherty, the Captain ’ll be proud to dance with you ;” inter- 
spersed with various allusions to the horses or dogs of any friend he 
recognised, and muttered curses at the unlucky cornet-a-piston : “ Bad 
scran to ye, couldn’t ye get your horn in dacent order before ye came 
here? Play on, will ye, ye devil ?” 

‘The pert ensign took my charmer from me after the polka, and I had 
to make myself agreeable to several young ladies, who talked of no on 
but “Honey, the darlint.” 

I hed marked out a couple of chairs in a recess, and 
‘Honoris after another polks (she did not waltz), detern 
love into her ear. Just, however, as I began to 
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“Well thin, you're very crass to-night, Mr. Leeton; what are ye 
in the dumps about ?” and before I could stammer out an excuse, she 
added, “Shure, that’s a bewtiful leg of mutton, will ye get mea couple 
of slices 1” 

Mechanically I obeyed, and sat watching her, wondering whether she 
would ever finish, and whether I could possibly get away, or was too 
deeply implicated. At last the second slice was finished. Honoria 
looked up and scanned cach dish on the table, then turning to me she 
anid i ina es audible to halfthe room — 

Mr, Leeton, I don’t much care for swates, 0 Pye eat enongh.” 
Tat ‘heard Drummond's voiee, a8 he said to the Major,“ By Tove, 
Lve lost this time? and, muttering something about being back dircetly, 
I elbowed my way out of the room. 

For the last twenty minntes I had been’ on thorns. The soup, the 
oysters, the salmon, and the mutton, had each in their turn lessened 
Miss Barry’s attractions ; but the “swates,” and the certainty T nee 
fat she was the person’ alluded to by the Major, puta Ainighing” touch 
on all, 

Snatching up my coat and the first forage eap T could. re hands on, 
I bolted out of the house, and, as the car drivers had all left’ their 
vehicles and were doubtless regaling themselves, I boldly got on the first 
Taw, and drove away lome as fast as the weary horse could take me. 

The next morning I made a clean breast to'the Colonel, who laughed 
so that he could hardly sign my application for three days’ leave, and 
promised to forward one for a month on the plea of Urgent Private 
Afiairs, I must say I did not fecl thoroughly comfortable till I had 
placed the Channel between me and my quondam friend Billy Barry. 

The regiment arrived in England before the expiration of my leave, 
and from my brother officers T learnt, after much roasting and quizing, 
the denoucment of the affai 

Miss Honey, after waiting some time, had fainted away, calling on 
me to support her; everyone in the room said I had treated her “ sheem- 
fully ;” and her brother had sent a friend to wait on me the next day. 
By that time I was well on my way to Dublin, and as Barry never 
thought of telegraphing me a challenge, I got clear off. 

The Major told me afterwards that he and Drummond had known 
her when on detachment at some place where her brother kept an hotel, 
and that, to while away the time, they uscd to have daily bets on the 
amount she would eat for dinner. 

T have never since been quartered in Ireland, but if it should be my 
luck once more to revisit the Green Isle, I shall certainly be careful how 
I partake of “Sphruce Beer” in the middle of the day. 
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You, by sacrifice and prayer, 

To hostile ranks allured were. 

None but you, oh To, could slay ther ; 

None but the war-god’s self dismay them. 

‘Thon who spakest at thy birth, ‘ 
“Let us destroy both heayen and earth !” 


‘Wrap’st whole armies in their blood. 
‘Thou who scal’st the hill-fort steep 
‘When ‘the weary warriors sleep, 
And awak’st them, but to die, 
With the Whakaara cry. 
Thou who, when the fight ix done 
Roast'st the flesh on heated stone, 
Brother of the thunder, searlet-belted.Tv, 
For ever and for ever shall the warriors worship you. 
‘Wealth and power and high command, 
All are in thy forceful han o 


jpoil- 
Climber of mountains, climber of waves, 
Weapon-bearer, finder of slaves, 
Battle-fighter, wrathful Tv, 
Builder of the war canoe. 
Though your followers may lie 
In their blood on battle-plain, 
They alone can never diep 
For in song they live again. 
‘And their names remembered long 
Twine in many a warlike tale ; 
And the Tangi, plaintive song, 
‘Makes for them the parting wail. 


‘The seer bas left the hill, Hark! hark! that wailing cry ! 
The shades he saw were the braves of his tribe to the Reinga passing by. 








2, the Odin of ee tothe, a te in stot oo. 
Pratl native tzadition aad custo, Ti whole is 
ue to the poouliar poetry of the Maori mind, owes semen 
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But their position was unassailable. in a horseshoe bend 
of a deep and sluggish stream, concealed in scrub; while the white 
stood on the grass of the opposite bank. "A puff of smoke blew 
away from the bushes and a white man fell: while no 8 existed of 
crossing the deep stream to get at the natives. A small canoe, it is trac, 
had been loft, and by this, one at a time, the leaders had crossed to parley 
‘with the Maoris, and so became separated from their men, and unable to 
direct them when the firing unex, commenced. Notwithstanding 
their knowledge of the perfect security"6f the position, the natives, I say, 
were actually abandoning it. when the white men retreated, to avoid the 
fire which was destroying t st which they could make no 
satisfactory return, 

I quote this case especially,as i typical in the extreme of the 
character of Maori courage—tolerable resistance while behind physical 
obstacles that precluded the possibility of a rush on the part of the 
enemy ; but even then, an uneasy feeling, prompting to a retreat. ‘This 
choice of the position, and the stratagem of dividing their opponents by 
the trap of the canoe and the device of the parley were, however, admir- 
able in their way, and truly oriental. - 

At the Bay of Islands, where Captain Robertson with about forty small- 
arm men of the ‘Hazard’ stood against five hundred of them, the natives 
had, as they always have, the command of the position, and by extending 
along the ridges in the high fern and scrub, they outflanked the small 
party of sailors, who defended the road in the hollow. With any exhi- 
bition of courage on the part of the natives, the sailors would have been 
compelled to retire in ten minutes, from such a position, in place of with- 
standing the onset for hours, and only retreating when they had lost 
half of their number, with their leader wounded in five places. 

Encouraged by the success of the attack on Kororarika, the natives 
in the next action at Mahui arranged an ambush to surprise the assailanta 
of the pa. Engaged on both sides here, the rear rank of the soldiers 
faced’ round, and charged with the bayonet. Further description is 
superfluous, 

Attacks on pas, well stockaded, and either indifferently breached, or 
not breached at all, have always failed ; not only can the soldiers not get 
in, but the defenders cannot get owl. Whenever the pa has been incom- 
plete, and an entrance effected, the natives have either decamped, or, in 
terror, taken to their excavations. Cracroft’s, Waireka, Mahoetahi, and 
the last action, where Colonel Warre carried the Katikara, are sufficient 
instances of this. : 

At the Chatham Islands, in 1840, when the ‘Cube’s’ crew rescued 
the starved defenders of a closely invested pa, the besiegers, alt 
four to one in number and strong in health, did not dare, while 
European boats’ crews were in good order on the beach, to make an 
attack ; but when the boats were half loaded, and being dragged through 
the first rollers of the surf, with a certain amount of unavoidable confusion. 
they came down and opened fire upon them. But even then their + 
tation was so great that they could not hit, although some ¢* 
actually touched the steer oars. The trembling of their hands » 
appearance of agitation, could be discerned in the boat«- 
hundreds of mm that were fired, not one was obser 
the ahoulder. But they were standing on the open sand 
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swampy jungle, and in a moment the party surprised, and were surprised 
ty, adrove of wild pigs ‘The natives, slthongh Boling lone tandial 
forn-hooks—formidable weapons—were in a moment up adjacent cab- 
bage trees, from the tops of which they pointed out two large boars that 
especially stood their ground. “ Now hit him on the nose!” “Go be- 
hind and cut his legs—Tena !” were the directions they kindly gave 
from the tree-tops, but without affording further aid. A. pig got a cut, 
and a man got a rollover, but no’ gpore immediate ensued, 
Amongst the party was Purt or Neth the Kingite « eurveyor general? 
who was lately expelled from Government House. He rather disliked 
being “chatted” by the lads for 2 tree, and shortly afterwards 
slipped away from the party. in anvuy wm hour he returned with the 
greater part of the carease of a lange bour ) his back. With the aid of 
a little yelping mongrel dog, he had traced he boar to its lair in a hollow 
mata, where, with a slip-knot at the end of a stick, he had snared it, tied 
it up, and tomahawked it. 

‘The courage exhibited by the native in this case was not of a con- 
spicuous kind, but the pertinacity with which the boar was tracked, and 
the skill of its capture, were perfect. ‘The choice of locality for the late 
ambush at the Wairan was most skilful : the means of retreat were con- 
sidered, and the position gave secarity in the possible eventt of an attack, 
but there all the merit ended. The aim, although from cover, was 
exeorable; discharge after discharge was necessary from thirty men, 
before six, who stood exposed on the beach, were hit; and when only 
one white man remained alive, they had not courage to assail him per- 
sonally, but lay down—all of them—whenever he turned to fire. 

The ambush laid for Lieutenant Waller was contrived with the same 
skill, but the reverse of courage was exhibited in carrying it out. With 
one white inan only to contend against, and he entangled with the fallen 
horse, five armed men quailed, and one apparently swooned with fear. 

The abandonment by the natives of attack, when their opponent 
confronted them, has much in it of the cowering retreat of the predatory 
animal, when its spring on the intended victim has failed. 

To show the proportionate nuntbers of those hit on either side, I will 
take as examples the first and the last conflicts—those of Kororarika and 
Katikara, 

In the former the natives had choice of the position, and from the 
fern hills fired down on the whites ; the numbers struck were : British, 
thirteen killed, twenty-three wounded, total thirty-six ; natives, thirty- 
four killed, sixty-cight wounded, total one hundred and two. 

In the latter case the Maories were sheltered from the fire of the 
troops by their own arranged cover, rifle-pits, and earthworks, with stock- 
ades to fight from behind ; while the troops were fully exposed in their 
advance. The casualties were : natives, about forty killed (wounded not 
known) ; troops, killed one, ten wounded. In the latter case, with any- 
thing like equal courage, the natives should have maintained their position, 
and, for a time at least, if not ultimately, have repulsed their asailants, 

It may be said that the defeat was owing to the artillery practice, 
which we believe was excellent, but so protected are the native '» their 
rifle-pitsand burrows, that shot and shell have but little dee fant 
The natives amert, but implicit confidence must not 
statement, that in the last Taranaki war one man 0 








OUT-BUILDINGS AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 
—achezoo— 


Tar absence of deenyad matier, whether animal or vepstabe, is abeo- 
lutely necessary for the healthiness@f any dwelling: as it is 
clear that in hot weather the influence of the sun must raise the 


most 
unwholesome vapours from it, exposing the inhabitants to all kinds 
of disease. The old saying, that “cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
was never more forcibly illustrated than in the necessity for removing all 
such breeders of disease from our neighbourhood. All out-buil 


country it is otherwise; and it is to the country and suburban villas that 
I am especially directing attention, There I would have no out~ 
buildings within, at the very least, forty fect of the house, and as 
muob farther as space will admit of If the is broken or 
sloping, they ought to be placed a few fect below the level of the 
house, so as to allow of a good incline for the main drain from the 
house towards them. Good draining tiles, nine inches in diameter, 
with a fall of one in fifteen feet from the kitchen through the out- 


by planting a belt of ‘trees, from ten to fifteen fect wide, along the out- 
side of the garden fence. These, if planted within five or six feet of 
one another, would make an excellent break-wind in a fow years, as 
they shelter each other, when planted closely, and help to draw one 
another up. This will prove the most rapid plan of raising » shelter, 
and after a time the more quick-growing and worthless plants oan be 
removed to make room for others more slow in growth, but much 
better when grown. 

If the ground will admit of it, lay your garden out as = paral- 
Ielogram ora square, theve two forma being ay the most economi- 
cal. The allotment of too much space is the greatest and commonest 
mistake of all; in this way people very frequently go beyond what they 
require, and still more beyond what they can cultivate. It is beti= 
to err on the safe cide, and have rather les than more d 
you can manage under cultivation. A quarter of an 
to supply the wants of « family of moderate sise * 
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Beelzebub pounced like a tom-cat on something in the fun! "This was 
unfortunate lizard number one. ‘The procession continued 
contracting the limits of the cirele, and by tho time they had 
Beelzcbub had caught two more, All this {ino thagresied soles 
was observed. ‘The poropiti then kindled a fire, and proceeded, with 
greatest coolness, to roast these wretched repti ing, in a 
mourning tone, an incantation, as the poor lizards slowly frizaled. 
lizards nearly calcined, the poropiti shouted something, and the 
crowd at once covered their faoes and dropped into the 
I was subsequently given to understand that at this identical 
the souls of the departed vacated the bodies of the lizards (as well 
might). Whether they became stars in the firmament, or 
bodies of other lizards, T did not inquire. Beelasbub swore hard 
‘that he uw them go, so T suppose they did. Anyhow, the 
was gone, and no one going over spot ecold aiid nena 
«any other disease, So fur the arrangement was satisfactory.” 


al 
he bare. 


E 


character, scattered through these pages, With all the conclusions of the 
author we do not feel called upon to agree, although admitting that, upon 

the whole, his grounds are usually very powerful for any assertion. that he | 
makes. ‘The book may, we believe, serve a 

this time, as exposing forcibly and unsparingly much that has oo 
absurd—much also that hes been injurious to our ideas of native man- 
agement ; and it will hereafter be referred to, we do not doubt, as a 
strange but a truthful picture of the state of society that preceded the 
rapid extinction of a race whose name, and it may be « few of whose 
traditions, alone remain in the country which they once possessed. 


May we be allowed to talk about a book concerning which we are 
obliged to confess that we have not read it through t We think, how- 
ever, that we may safely promise not to talk so much nonsense in the 
small space which we shall os with the subject, as is to be found in 
an equal quantity of the book itself ; .and we hope our readers will give 
us credit for being able to fulfil our promise, when we mention that the 
name of the work under discussion is “The Water Babies.” 

‘We have tried to imagine the reasons which could have prevailed 
upon Professor Kingsley to write such a farrago of grotesque absurdity 
as this book, and we feel ourselves baffled at all points. We were quite 

to believe that Mr. Kingsley was just the man who would 
enjoy the task of writing a thoroughly amusing story for children, with- 
out any attempt at ining amusement with instruction, bat full of 
humorous incidents and healthy mirth. But this is not the style of 
“The Water Babies.” The tale bears, amidst its profusion of absurdi- 
ties, too evident marks of some latent philosophy which the writer wishes 
to inculcate, to allow of the supposition that it was written entin 
children. On the other hand, the whole thing is too ludicrously cl 
to admit of the idea that the writer ever supposed that it, would 

It is neither one thing nor the oth 

Snost driven to the conclusion thst the author wis 
periment how much nonsense the influence of an e 
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in this extravagant 

geil ene he of 

sketches of scenery and natural objects wl we mi noe 
anid the sabiah whieh emsoendel er = the 
lepictod the range of limestone bills over which Ii 

and which ficmarly delighted aa 

will again be employed to fascina 

tancous infliction of the most outa 

ever produced by a man of genins, 


resent case. Pinan bok ait a es oe 
ene ee 
author, if we except, in fiction, the na 2s of the late Eugene Sue 
‘Mrs. Gaskell—and in history, that of illiam Howitt The work to 


which we have referred as written by Eugene Sue, was left unfinished by 
him at his death, and is consequently only a fragment. Of this frag. 
ment, however, the French publishers have made no less than nit 
volumes, and even in the highly condensed form in which it finds its 
way into the hands of English readers, it is large beyond the ordinary 
standard of novels, The experiment of cutting down and Anglicising 
the work of an author so essentially French in the whole structure of 
his mind as Eugene Sue, was one of no ordinary amount of risk, it must 
be confessed, and we should certainly have condemned the atte 
blunder, without any hesitation. We should have been wrong, however : 
the “ Rival Races,” as the book in its English dress is called, is really 
an uncommon book, both in its execution—which might perhaps have 
been expected to be somewhat remarkable from the well-known al 

of the author—and also in the comparative freedom from those blemishes 
which rendered the other works of the author so objectionable in the eyes 
of the English public. How far this is owing to the skill and discern 
ment of the translator and abridger, or how far to any change in the 
style and feeling of the author, we are unable to say ; but at all events, 
the “Rival Races” is, in its English form, a work of unusual power 
and dramatic interest, without anything to render it objectionable, or to 
deter English readers from its perusal and enjoyment. 

From Mra, Gaskell the reading public always expect something 
powerful and romarkable : in this we do not think they have been in 
danger of being disappointed in either of that lady's es 
works—* Sylvia's Lovers,” and “A Dark Night's Work. ” 
which we have not hitherto had any opportunity of 
is in every way a book worthy of the author of * Mary Barton! 
not, perhaps, the intense interest of that very remarkable + 
ita keen and tation of the pecv 
the Norio Bogand it Jom oy even while tee 
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soul was impatient of its narrow confines, and of the monotofious and 
homely duties of her daily life. Her ordinary occupations had no charm 
for her, and even the periodical festivities which took place when the 
harvest was gathered in, seemed to give her but little pleasure, She 
loved, when she had an opportunity, to wander upon the beach, where 
she would stand gazing across the waters, and wondering whether the 
world which lay beyond them would ever be revealed to her eyes. 

Yet there were times when Tole would quit her solitary musings 
and shake off her accustomed indifference to the things around her. ‘The 
sovereignty of the island was claimed by a chief named Crantor, who 
received as rent a proportion of all the produce arising from the cultivation 
of thesoil, ‘The way by land to the chief's residence lay over precipitous 
hills and through dense forest, and the cultivators of the vicinity in 
which Tole lived were accustomed to convey their dues of corn, and wine, 
and oil, to their destination by boat, Tt was Iolé’s greatest delight to 
accompany, upon such occasions, her father it the boat which carried 
the produce of their land, and she Would never willingly lose an oppor- 
tunity of making a visit to the house of Crantor. ‘There she was sure to 
mect with those who could either gratify or excite her curiosity concerning 
that distant world which she loved so much to hear of, and longed so 
much to see. There, from the servants and household retainers of the 
chief, she received with avidity the tales which they were fond of telling 
of the places which they had visited when accompanying him on some 
warlike expedition, and of the wonderful adventures which they had 
experienced on such oecasions. The power of great kings, the encounters 
of mighty armies, the wonderful deeds of herocs, and the beauty of noble 
princesses, were the themes which Tole would never tire of drinking in 
with her cary, aud of embellishing in her imagination. But most of all 
would she listen with delight to the strains of Theon, the bard, when he 
took his hurp and sang. Then, with breathless rapture, would she hang 
upon the melodious sounds, When he sang of the pride of kings, and 
the pomp of armies, Iole’s check would flush, aud her eye kindle, and 
her bosom heave, as the strings were swept with a rapid and powerful 
stroke. But when they vibrated to a gentler touch, and the song related 
some tender tale of love, of love more fixed than fate, and stronger than 
despair, and of heroic valour devoted to the service of matchless beauty, 
then her suffused eye and quivering lip would reveal how much her soul 
was moved and her imagination entranced by the bright visions which 
were created by the minstrel’s art. Thus lived Tole, daily becoming 
more absorbed in the reveries of her own fancy, and more discontented 
with the quict of her island home. But the Destinies hud decreed that 
the unbroken monotony of her life should not be of long continuance. 

Tt was announced that Crantor was about to join a warlike expedition 
of more than usual importance, and to an unusually remote region. He 
was to be accompanied by the military retaiuers of his own 
and by some of the young men who lived upon the island, and who were 
willing to give up the cultivation of the sol for the ake of the novelty and 
excitement promised by the proposed adventure. _Tole’s father had «feaee 
been one of the most faithful followers of the chief In ew 
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Then Theon took his harp, and, after @ hoyt prelude, sang this 
song -— 
‘Why di the Golden Ago from earth depart? 
‘Was there too mach of bliss 
Had yan too litho eunaiun at his heart? 
‘And hath Heaven gradged him this, 
And gang light-hearted mith 
For eave and w 
‘And rent the yell of light 
‘Thay hang eo bright 
‘Around the bridal shoulders of young earth, 
When first her hills from out of chaos rose? 


Not pa lageig tiga 
And no celestial hate 


less 
suit that needs: 


Aart ionod rus wit virtue tempered sal, 
esolved to win « nobler happiness 


[Where She Ben: Ciod bie Sery meets doen keep ; 
‘Whence daily kindling shice 
Pour floods of light across the boundless deep ; 
“Tis there the treasure lies | 
‘Ye, whose brave souls would find 
‘Man's destined right ; 
Ye, who would see him shine 
In strength divine, 
‘Leave all the joy, the ease of life behind, 
‘And seek the Secret at the Source of Light ! 


“I would have desired,” said Crantor, “a more cheerful and soul- 
stirring strain, O Theon ; thy song had an air of sadness.” 

“Tn sadness there is strength,” replied the minstrel. 

“Well,” said the chief, “the bard must sing as the fit takes him.” 
‘We shall soon meet the noble Jason and his valiant friends, and in such 
company we shall not lack stirring themes, or the fuel to keep alive our 
warlike fire.” 


CHAPTER IL 


jhe sang of boats upset iv squalls, 

Gt core thee wil movey bared bene 

Tonsed on the grey wave as it lps and ally 
‘And torn by the wild fishes of the sea : 


Thy mother fondly hung above thy bed, 
‘And clothed thy shoulders with her careful hand ; 
But now the billow hoaves thy naked hes 
‘And haps thee with the blanket of the sand, 


‘The shirt I nlade for thee is wot, my dear; < 
S ag yy Te dy an tue the nails; 
ret, al ‘would not fear 
The oalkag as and the shadowing whales, 
LEXANDE) 








On the following day, Toie stood upon a cliff overlook 
shed her own side of the island. ‘The wun wea 
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penetrate the innermost recesses of thé hall of day, though the beams of 
the Sun-God should blast me in the attempt,” 

‘Thus soliloquizing, she raised her eyes, which immediately encountered 
an object that arrested her attention. At thesvery spot where she had 
lost sight of the departing ship, there appeared a boat gliding into view 
from the perpendicular edge of the rocky island. Tole watched it as it 
came into sight, and after observing it for some time, thought that it 
seemed to be coming towards the island. The light wind which had 
assisted, however slightly, the passage of the vessel, opposed, so far as it 
had power to do 4: the progress of the boat, which consequently was 
propelled entirely by means of the oars, Tts approach was therefore slow, 
and Tole had plenty of time to conjecture concerning the oceupants .of 
the boat, their origin, their destination, and their business. Her 
practised ip scanning the horizon, had detected, shortly after the boat 
came in sight, an upright figure standing near the mast, and as the 
distance lessened, she discerned that the dress of this person seemed to 
mark him as one of some quality and consideration, She was still gazing 
with the object of discovering all that the eye could reveal concerning 
these unknown visitants, when she noticed that the boat had somewhat 
altered its course, and that it was now heading for the opposite side of 
the cliff, on which she stood, to that towards which it had been before 
steering. Immediately that Tole perceived this, she sprang to her feet, 
and, looking round her for a moment with a wild and gxcited aspect, 
ran to a small tree which grew at a short distance from the edge of the 
cliff, and, grasping a bough, commenced exerting her atrength in hurried 
efforts to tear it from the tree. Having succeeded in this attempt, she 
retraced her steps to the very brink of the precipice, at the most pro- 
jecting angle, and began to wave the bough with unceasing euergy, with 
‘a regular motion, and always in one direction. 

‘The eminence on which Iole was standing was a lofty and rugged 
cliff, projecting with a sharp angle into the sca, and altering its character 
on each side of this in a different manner. Upon one side of the pro- 
jecting cliff, the coast line fell back with a gradual but somewhat irregular 
sweep. The rocks here were less lofty and less abrupt in their outline, 
aud between them and the sea lay a beautiful beach of firm sind, strewn 
with countless shells of various kinds. From this beach there was an 
easy access to the interior of the island by means of various openings 
between the cliffs, where th® hills sloped to the beach by a gradual 
descent, and the ground was covered with vegetation even to the edge of 
the sand. Upon the other side of the rocky prominence, the nature of 
the coast was altogether different. From the projecting angle the oliff 
receded much more abruptly than on the other side, and presented a 
rugged and unbroken line of precipice running in a semicircular direction 
to end in a second rocky projection situated at a considerable distance, 
This crescentic mass of ‘cliff formed a perfect barrier to the sea, from 
which there was no possible access to the interior of the island upon this 
part of the coast. Between the two projecting points which formed the 
extremities of this range of cliff, there was no beach or landingi 
any kind The water was deep at every point up td the vert 
the rocky barrier, against which the restless waves wi 

\ breaking in « line of white foam. The bay thus fi 
amongst all the inhabitants and fishermen of the isla 
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sion of an age which was as yet only bordering upon manhood. He 

wore « light helmet ee his head, and a short cloak hung from his 

shoulders, In his hand he carried a bow, and a quiver of arrows hung 

upon one shoulder, As he stepped on the sand, he said to his com- 
ns : 

“Do ye see anght of the maiden who signalled to ns from the top of 
the cliff? She may be able to tell us somewhat of this rocky island, on 
which I think we are not likely to see anything fairer than herself.” 

As he sid this, his eye ranged with a searching and ce 
over all the inequalities and openings in the cliffs, until, looking almost 
directly above him, he beheld Iole standing with easy unconcern upon a 
seareely perceptible ledge on the upright fice of the rock. ‘The place 
where she stood was not sufficiently high to prevent his addressing: her, 
or to remove any circumstance of her dress, gestures, or movements from 
his perception. Yet the unbroken wall of precipice beneath her was so 
abrupt, and the projection upon which she stood so exceedingly narrow, 
as to cause an involuntary shudder in the spectator at her apparently 
perilous position. ‘The youthful stranger was so surprised by the sudden 
appearance of the maiden, and so fascinated by her extreme beauty and 
dy the fearless grace and dignity of her attitude as she rested npon that 
precarious footing, that for some time he suffered his eyes to dwell upon 

er with an open gaze of undisguised and speechless admiration. Having 
somewhat recovered his self-control, he advanced a few paces, and with 
a courteous manner, thus addressed Iole + 

“Fair maiden, if, indeed, I do not speak to the Goddess of the island, 
accept our thanks for the warning which prevented us from running into 
danger, and condescend to add to our obligation by giving us some 
information which may be useful to strangers.” 

The respect and courtesy displayed in the young man’s manner 
appeared xo genuine, that Iole, abandoning every shade of suspicion as to 
his intentions, immediately began to descend from her eminence by a 
path which had not been before perceived by the stranger, and which led 
round an angle of the cliff, which shut her out from his sight until she 
again emerged within a short distance of the place where he was standing. 

The young stranger informed Tole that he was the son of a chieftain 
who lived upon the main land, and that his own name was Creon, His 
father had that morning joined the vessel of Crantor, and was as 
one of the adventurers on board of the ‘Argo.’ He had accompanied 
his father in the boat, and, after parting with him, had resolved not to 
return home until he should have seen something of the islands which 
were visible around him. He was not aware that the island to which 
he had directed his course was the one from which Crantor had proceeded, 
but he had been attracted by its size and its wooded appearance, which 
seemed to give promise both of game and shelter, and if he were not 
disappointed in this expectation, he proposed to spend the night on the 
island, and to resume his course in the morning. He concluded his 
narration by remarking that he thanked the Gods for having directed him 
to this place, that he might meet with a nymph who should save his 
by her kind interposition, and reveal to his eyes a beauty 
ever before believed to exist upon earth. 

Tole blushed at the enthusiastic manner in which 

expressed his admiration for herself, and informed hb 
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now devolved upon him. The lovers had wandered to the beach, and were 
indulging in the conversation so jealously protracted to the last, moment 
which the precautions necessary for the safety of Creon’s voyage would 
allow. He was about to depart for the last time without Tole, His next 
visit was to be his Jast, He was then to bear Jole away from the narrow 
island which had so long limited her experience, and which ber im- 
agination had so often spurned. 

“You are sad, my Creon,” said Tole, as they ent together upon a 
large stone underneath the overhanging rock, “the music of the wind 
and waves will be left me when you are gone, but while you remain, I 
would hear the sweeter music of your voice.” 

“Tf Lam sad,” said Creon, drawing Lole yet closer to him with the 
arm which encircled her waist, “is it not a sufficient explanation that T 
am leaving my wife—my Tole ?” 

“Nay,” replied Tole, “often has your boat glided away oyer the 
waters, Jeaving me alone and as abet ee ought our parting to 
be more free from sadness than now, for is it not the last? When next 
you come, my beloved, we will part no more.” 

“May the Gods grant it ;’ said Creon, “but who knows their will! 
Do they not sometimes sport with human hopes, and is not every feature 
of nature the manifestation of some in-dwelling divinity, who can make 
use of it at pleasure to torment and crush us ?” 

“T can well bel d, “that the winds and waves, the 
woods and fountains, have each their own presiding deity ; but why 
should we think that these powers are malignant, or envy human 
happiness 1” 

“Tf,” said Creon, “they are sufficiently human to interfere or interest 
themselves at all with mortals and their concerns, is it not to be feared 
that they may sometimes make us feel the effects of their jealousy or 
resentment? Have you forgotten the Sea-Goddess who has appeared to 
me?” 

“Do not let such gloomy thoughts possess your mind, my Creon, 
Tho Sea-Goddess you speak of may not be réal. Our imaginations 
sometimes play us strange tricks, I have often: sat on the cliff that hangs 
over us, and given the rein to my thoughts until I almost took the 
creatious of my own mind for realities, I have fancied myself a princess, 
sitting on a rich throne, and that for my sake kings and armies were in 
motion, and cities were besieged and taken.” 

“Yet,” replied Creon, “you know that these were delusions. But 
the visions that I have seen were of a different nature, and memory, 
which recals them, assures me that they real. Yes, Tole, a divinity 
dwells in the waters which wash this shore, and I have reason to fear 
that she is not friendly to you or to me.” 

“Oh! Creon, tell me all you kuow, and what reason there is to fear 
her.” 

“T have already told you that this nymph or deity, ktereted she 
may be, has always appeared to me when my boat was crossing the line 
of the precipice upon which my eye first met your form, my by 
At that place, whenever I have looked over the stern, and gas 
into the still water beneath, she has become visible to 
light waves that might have seemed to other ears mere! 
gentle splash, the bottom of the boat, bore to 
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- motionless on the beach, her eye fixed on the receding figure of Creon, 
with a vague and unmeaning expression, which seemed to indicate that 
mind was abstracted, and was scarcely cognizant of the object which 
enchained the outward organ of sense, At length she moved and looked 
round. The heavy depression of her own spirits seemed to haye communi 
cated itself to external nature, A chilly feeling pervaded the atmospheres 
a light breeze that had sprung up seemed to lole to darken as it touched 
the water which had recently lain sparkling in the joyous sun, and, looking 
to the sky, sho perocived that w dark cloud was rising steadily from the 
horizon, and had already obscured a considerable portion of the heavens 
The spell under which her faculties had seemed to stagnate, was broken 
by the movement which she made. She became at once alive to her 
situation. Creon was fast departing from her sight; she was alone, 
And he : he was already approaching the spot which his narrative had 
now caused Tole to regard with alarm and dread. And now was therm 
not danger? Were not the heavens Shreatiee and the waves already 
beginning to whiten under the increasing breeze @ 

He is goue,” said Tole, “Oh! why did I not keep him by my 
side? He may yet see a signal, and return.” 

As she aid this she turned, and began with hasty steps to ascend the 
path which led to the top of the cliff from which she had first wayed the 
warning signal in the air. Never before had she ascended that cliff with 
stich impatience ; never before had it appeared so steep. Her powers 
seemed oppressed as by a nightmare, her breath was short, and her limbs 
appeared to fail and to be incapable of seconding the eager impatience of 
her will, At length, breathless, and with a leaden weight on her heart, 
she gained the summit. A single glance revealed to her the position of 
her lover, and her heart froze within her. The stupor returned, she stood 
chained to the spot, and her eye was fixed upon the boat with the 
wildness of terror and the stillness of despair. The little vessel had now 
crossed the line of the projecting rock ; but, instead of keeping on its 
proper course, it seemed to havea slight inclination towards the dangerous 
bay. Creon was sitting at the stern, his head resting on his hand, aud 
his eyes directed downwards into the water. He seemed to be quite 
abstracted from everything around him, until a sudden increase in the 
breeze, accompanied by a quickened motion of the boat, recalled him to a 
sense of his position. The boat was now inside the line of danger, and 
the velocity of its motion increased every instant. Creon seized the oars, 
and began to exert his utmost strength to recover a position of safety. 
It was obvious, however, that the struggle was too unequal. The boat 
continued to drift nearer and nearer to the rocks. He paused in his 
labours, and looked around to see if any me i i 
eye fell on Tole, and he could discern her rigid attitude of mute despair. 
For a moment the sight paralysed him ; the next, he had resumed the 
oars, and was employing his strength with such desperate energy, that, 
for an instant, the boat appeared to be checked in its career of destruction. 
Such exertions could not he prolonged, the wind was beginning to h 
hard, the sky was darkened, the impctus of the tide wae tesistless. 
moment his wearied arm relaxed its efforts in the least, the 
‘was seized finally and hopelessly in the current, 

From the top of the cliff Iole saw the catastrophe. * 
sring round in the grasp-of the eddy, the taw it real 
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For one moment she stood motionless, all her powers seemingl; 
centrated in one look of splendid scorn, which froze his very sou 
half unnerved his limbs when he needed all his strength to carry o 
resolution, and then, when his grasp was almost upon her, she elu 
with the ease of a shadow, and, with a wild cry of triumph, she s 
at him with a swiftness which he could neither foresee nor preven 
pushed him, already standing unsteadily upon the brink, over tha 
cipitous height, ‘Then, undisturbed by the tragedy, Agle turned 
‘and sang her favourite song — 


Tam the sister of the wave, 
‘The playmate of the foam ; 
And where the dashing waters lave 
‘The oliff, and sweep the sonnding cave, 
Free asthe light uuquestioned breeze 
‘That skims the surface of the seas, 
With step unchecked I roam. 
‘There's many a wave comes gladly, 
‘There’s many a wave comes madly, 
And I rejoice in each ; 
‘There's never » wave comes sadly 
Over the shelly beach, 


‘The wave and I, wo shine afar, 
‘We lure men o'er the sea ; 
Tt hurls their bodies on the bar, 
‘And when their souls enchanted are, 
‘Then, blithe and reckless as the wave 
‘That'dances o'er a seamau’s grave, 
T laugh unharmed and free. 
there's many a wave comes gladly, 
‘There's many a wave comes madly 
‘And I rejoice in each ; 
‘There's never a wave comes sadly 
Over the shelly beach, 





‘The breeze shall lift my flowing hair, 
Tho wave shall kiss my feet ; 
Oh! mortal lover, come not there ; 
The path is short to blank despair, 
‘And he who secks the realms of fate 
Shall find you cliff'a ready gate, 
‘The wave a winding sheet, 
‘There's many a wave comes gladly, 
‘There's many a wave comes madly. 
‘And I rejoice in each ; 
‘There’s never a wave comes sadly 
Over the shelly beach. 
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any avnilable region of the globe which fulfils all these conditions for 
New Zealand. 
‘Assuming, then, that transportation is out of the question, T shall 
to consider the other means left us. These consist in an im- 
ved 1m of prison discipline. The disci to be should 
eb tig ey hy 
reformation ; and, while accomplishing these ends, will be as little bur- 
densome as possible to the state, 

T now approach the difficult portion of the subject, ‘That we shoulil 
keep in view the above-mentioned ends, few, I think, will deny, About 
the means to these ends there will be snuch difference of lis We 
have, however, just now, @ varied experience to guide us, We haye 
before us the old home system—a mixture of brutal severity and license, 
with uo attempt at reformation; the modern English system, which 
makes reformation its primary object, but has failed lamentably, chiefly 
through keeping but one end in view, and using most injudicious meant 
to accomplish that end; and, finally, we have the new Irish system, 
which has been singularly effective in accomplishing all the objects 1 
have mentioned—being deterrent, reformatory, and economical. It is 
for us to reject what is evil or unsuitable in these several systems, and 
to udjust what is valuable to our position and requirements 

The present English system, though it has been fostered into fan 
taatie luxuriance, springs from a healthy root. Many of the horrors of 
the old prisons, exposed by Howard, still survived after the days of 
Buxton aud Mrs Fry. Many right-thinking persons became conscience 
stricken at the thought that’ these evils had been so long allowed to 
exist ; they were doubly conscience-stricken when they considered how 
much England had done to create crirainals, by her_ apathetic neglect of 
preventive educational or reformatory measures, From these eompunt- 
tious visitings the present system sprang, Consciously or unconsciously, 
it was intended as a sort of atonement. Stung by a remorseful sense of 
former short-comings, its disciples became zealots in the new direction, 
and their zeal soon outran discretion, There is much of wisdom (if we 
do not take it too literally) in Talleyrand’s saying, surtout point de 2ble— 
above all things, no zeal. No feeling of the dangers of over-zeal appears 
to have tempered the enthusiasm of the English prison philenthsseai 
I do not intend to enumerate their many strange theories: I in 
stance but one, They hold that compelling a convict to work is the 
sure method to give him a distaste for labour, and that the way to awaken 
in hia the love of industry is to pamper him in almost complete idleness, 
With unconscious impiousness they would reverse in fayour of the 
criminal the decree of Providence which makes compulsory labour a con- 
dition of human existence. I need uot enter at length into the causes 
of the failure of this system. ‘The want of stringency in carrying out the 
ticket-of-leave regulations will by no means account for it. "This is but 
one weak point in a system full of weak points It is perhaps all but.a 
hopeless task to attempt to reform the man born and nurtured 
and supported by @ criminal public opinion. Be this as 
means for reforming adopted by Sir Joshua Jebb and hia, 
not calculated to be successful in the most favourable « 
said, almost total idleness is one condition of convict 
soner is promoted from the ranks of depravity to t] 
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apart for artisans ; and at Lusk the men are employed chiefly in agriou!- 
tural operations, such as draining, levelling, road-making, etc, ‘The met 
are now allowed a certain portion of their earnings, which sometimes 
amounts to halfacrown a week, Each keeps a book, in which the 
gradual increase of this fund is recorded. He is allowed to draw six- 
pence a week, and spend it as he pleases, intoxicating drinks alone being 
forbidden ; the rest ix reserved until his departure, Wien the men are 
supposed to have aequired some self-control, they are sent out on 
messages or to purchase articles for their fellow-prisoners, aud it is Said 
that no instance of misappropriation of the money entrusted to them has 
occurred, Work is sometimes procured for them at'a distance, the prison 
officials receiving the hire, and the conyict returning to the prison at 
night. Their diligence is said to be remarkable, It must be remem- 
bered that these men have steadily worked their way through the different 
orders of classification, ‘Thay have passed through the ordeal of the 
nine mouths in Mountjoy, and undergone the strict discipline and coarse 
food of the ordinary prison, to which the slightest: misconduct would 
again consign them, Even in the intermediate stage their food is not 
too abundant, and many men spend their sixpence a week im bread. 
‘When the prisoners are discharged with letters of license, they have to 
report themselves monthly to the constabulary, and the smallest instance 
of ill-conduet is reported, and causes the revoking of their license, ‘The 
reformatory effects of their instruction is proved by the fact that out of 
one thousand licenses but about seventeen are revoked. These interime- 
diate institutions are not only self-supporting but profitable. After de- 
dueting every expense, even interest of money spent, share of directors’ 
salary, etc. the establishment at Lusk exhibited a clear profit of two 
hundred and thirty-six pounds in six months. Sir Walter Crofton’s 
scheme assumes a sentence of at least four years’ penal servitude, without 
which sufficient time would not be allowed for the trial of his method. 
‘As we have seon, each convict is first subjected to nine months’ sepa- 
rate confinement, in order to mark at first strongly the penal character 
of the discipline, After this there is a classification of prisoners. The pro- 
bationary or lowest class includes only those who have behaved ill in the 
solitary cell, or those whose health did not allow them to complete their 
time there. Others are put into the third class, from which they must 
rise through the second and first classes, before they are permitted to go 
to the intermediate establishment. This rise they may hasten or retard 
by their own conduct, The minimum period in the third class is two 
months ; in the second, six months; and in the third, a year; so that 
no man can be free of the prisons proper and be admitted to the intor- 
mediate institutions within two years and five months, nor usually in #0 
short a time, The promotion from class to class depends on the convict’s 
behaviour in three respects :—his amenability to authority as a prisoner, 
his diligence as a scholar in the prison school, and his industry as ® me- 
chanic in the trade he is taught. He is characterised monthly ; and only 
those who, during every month, receive the highest character im every 
respect, are eligible for the intermediate establishments in the tim 
fied. Ifa man’s sentence of penai servitude is to run for thre 
wowd not be admitted to the intermediate stage till he 
years and two months st least in the ordinary 
period of detention in the intermediate prisons w 
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obtained, would render it economical. The gratuities would not add to 
the cost, as they would be given only for the results of e more than orli- 
nary industry. It could not fail to be, to a certain extent, reformatory, 
by opening the eyes of the prisoner to the fact that he really isa 
criminal ; aud the long course of steady labour for an object, could not 
but exercise a most beneficial influence on his habits The gratuities 
given in the highest class would act as incentives to industry on the men 
in the lower classes, though their value would not end here. A man 
discharged from prison entirely without. money is very often compelled 
to commit crime again for a subsistence. The danger of this is not s0 
it here as at home, but still it does exist to some extent. Again 
(and this is a very important consideration) the liberated prisoner, with 
the incubus of a ticket-of-license upon him, will, very frequently, take 
his departure to another colony, where he can breathe more freely, if he 
has funds sufficient for the purpose. The words ticket-of-leave and 
ticket-of-license may conjure up, in some minds, visions of garvoters in- 
festing the suburbs of Auckland ; but the slightest amount of thinki 
will ahow how baseless are these fabrics “We shall not retain crim 
of whom we formerly got rid, and the convict will be set free but little, 
if at all, earlier than under the present system. ‘The ticket-of-license in 
fact affords the community an additional safeguard, as the slightest mis- 
conduct of its holder may consign him again, with scant ceremony, to 
further penal servitude. “I do not think that, cireumstanced as this 
colony is, any elaborate system of surveillance over the discharged con- 
viets is requisite. 

‘The question arises as to what profitable work prisoners can be em- 
ployed on. Stone-breaking, to which road-making might be added, seems 
at present their most suitable occupation. If stone-breaking machines 
be introduced, some other employment must be adopted or devised. 
Artisans might be made to work at their own trades, In the Irish 
prisons, where mechanies are confined, every turkey must himself be a 
mechanic and act as a superintendent of work, contributing also his own 
labour. Public works will doubtless be carried out on which convicts 
may find oceupation—harbour works, for instance, or aqueducts, ‘There 
is a plan adopted in Ireland, which I have not mentioned before, which 
might be carried into practice here. Moveable iron huts, each capable 
of housing fifty men, are used when labour is required at a certain spot 
for only a short time. Each hut consists of a single room, the psec 
sleeping in hammocks, ‘These structures are portable, and easily taken 
asunder. One of them costs at home about three hundred and seventy 
pounds, Similar huts, on a smaller scale, night be made use of here 
under like circumstances, in order to make available the labour of 
prisoners of the highest class who would be least likely to attempt to 
escape from them. In Ireland there has, I believe, been no instance af 
such an attempt. If this branch of the system could be made to work 
here, it would be most valuable, as the prisoners could be placed ema 
piece of Government ground, from which they could, as at 
Ireland, raise produee for supplying other prisons and public 
‘As to the labour during the preliminary solitary 
should be stone-breaking. In order to isolate 
work, the following has been devised :—A aires! 
his is divided into high-walled compartments vedi 
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from the present race of adult offenders, I trust that legal measures 
will soon be devised to compel the parents of these unhappy children to 
contribute to their support in reformatory schools. Tf this be done, and 
if some such system of adult penal discipline as I have attempted to indi- 
cate be adopted, the growth of crime will be prevented and checked ins 


tolerably effective manner. 
3 o. 








A TANGI, OR LAMENT, 

ON THE DEATH OF EPIHA PUTINI, OF MANGERE, CHIEF OF NGATITAMAOHO 
_—_ 

COMPOSED BY MIS WIDOW TOPABA, 


‘Tera Kopu, hapai o tata! ¢! 


Stax of the morning! thou whose bean 
Proclaims the lamp of day at hand, 

Like my beloved dost thou seem 
Returning from the Spirit laud. 


T gaze,—then turn aside to mourn 
Over these sweet nestlings at my side, 
Left in their helplessness forlorn, 
For thou—their sire, their shicld—hast died, 


Far to the southward, dark and steep, 
Taupiri lifts its lonely brow ; 

Unheard, unheeded, onward sweep 
The surges wild of Manukau ; 


But thou art gone—and in an hour ! 
There Motutara’s gem may li 

"Mong chiefs of fame and priests of por 
OF thee ’twill rouse no memory !* 








Retunt! return ! and in thine home, 

Father and Lord! once more recline ; 
Back to my widowed bosom come— 

My heart but beats as linked with thine! 
There was a bird whose tuneful throat 

Welcomed the day with joyous tone ; 
Stilled is the song and hushed the note, 

My bird is fled, aud I——alone! 





* The famous greenstone ear-drop, called Motutara, was in the <~ 
Epiba Batini but had never been worn by him, as he had oot = 
any sock remarkable Maori custom would. 
therefore lameata that in tare times, when the 
bislory, aad pore to the ancestral jewels 
secvedlon, boy husbaniteuasoe will wt be Yeckoneh x 
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our meaning is, that Southey is a delighted in by poets. It was 
when Southey obtained Sir Walter Scott or Campbell for his critic that 
his genius received the highest appreciation and the most admiring 
praise ; and this, we have reason to believe, was not confined to these 
poets. Wordsworth loved to rend the “Curse of Kehama,” the most 
characteristic of all its author's works ; Coleridge called it one of the first 
of poems. Byron termed another of his poems “the finest of the age;” 
and Shelley was, as his “Queen Mab” shows, an imitator as well as an 
admirer at the beginning of his career. ‘The ignorance which exists cou- 
cerning the works of a poet such as this isa remarkable circumstance, 
and it is one which onght, moreover, to be removed if possible, It is 
time that Southey obtained his proper place in the temple of fume; and 
now that false impressions and prej have been removed by the 
lapse of time, we shall endeavour to contribute our small share towards 
a result in every way so desirable. 

Tt was a saying of Lord Macanlay’s that'so long as Southey’s poems 
were read, they would be admired for their gorgeously imaginative 
qualities and the splendour of their language. ‘This verdict of the great 
essayist appears to ns to contain within it an explanation of some 
of the neglect into which the poetry of Robert Southey has fallen with 
most classes of the community. It was in great poems—in works which 
gave full scope to the great powers of the port’s imagination—that 
Southey was fitted to excel ; and to those who are aware how much 
Spenser and Chaucer have become names and nothing more, and how 
few of his myriad admirers have ever read Milton’s great poem, this fact 
may go far towards explaining what we shall endeavour to show to be 
otherwise inexplicable. Of the small fugitive pieces of Southey we shall 
speak hereafter: at present we must confine our attention to the great 
poems on which he expended the wealth of his mind, and on which, to 
the Inst, ho expected to found no inglorious reputation. It was in these, 
as we have already said, that a genius like that of Southey could alone 
expand itself freely : his was not that light and playful muse that could 
throw off, and took delight in throwing off, lyrical trifles for music, or to 
be admired in a lady’s album. What Southey could do with all his 
strength, and therefore could do well, was a great poem on some really 
great subject, at which he could labour for months and gain an opportunity 
for showiug his full strength by the magnitude of his self-imposed task. It 
follows that those who, repelled by the twenty-four books of some of his 
greater poems, try to form an estimate of his powcrs by his smaller 
picces, do Southey a grievous injustice. It is not from his lyrics that the 
‘beauties of Southey should be culled, but rather from passages of his 
greater works; and even then one great element of beauty—namely, the 
dramatic clement—is totally lost sight of. 

‘There are three special characteristics which mark, in our opinion, the 
greater poems of Southey as the works of a very lofty genius ‘These 
are—the uniform loftiness of his aims, the tender purity of his feeli 
and the dramatic grandeur of his execution. Ou the first of theee aust 
ties it is scarcely necessary for us to dilate. His great poems 
number, The fit “Joan of Arc”—is written with a loftie 
tion of the glories of heroism and self-sacrifice than #* 
poem upon the same subject, even that of the * 

“Thalaba” demonstrates, in @ wyttical form, 
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of night in the desert, which forms the introductory stanza to the poom 
of “Thalabe” :— 





How beautiful is night ! 
A dowy freshness fills the silent air 5 
No mist obscures, nor clond, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven = 
In full-orb'd glory yonder moon divine 
Tolls through the dark blue depths, 
Beveath ber steady ray 
‘The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 


‘The marked distinction which exists Between this and the conventional 
poetry of description is at once apparent, as, with the exception of 
tho “ Queen Mab,” of Shelley, which was a marked imitation, in its 
earlier parts, of the style of “ Thalaba,” it would be difficult to point toa 
picture more perfect, more true, or more melodious, than that just 
quoted. 

Tf, again, we take an instance in which we have to dispense with 
whatever aid the peculiarities of an unwonted versification may be sup- 
posed to lend to the ideas of the poet, and take the following description 
of a gale at sen, from “ Madoc,” we shall be able to judge of Southey’s 
powers on more familiar ground — 


‘The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep, 
‘And heavily, upon the long slow swell, 

‘Ths easel labpesd ty the labonring soi: 

‘The reef points rattled on the shivering sail ; 
‘At fits the sudden gust how!'d ominous, 

‘Anon with unremitting fury raged ; 

High rll'd the mighty billows aud tho blast 
Swept from their sheeted sides the showory foam. 
Vaiu now wero all the seatnen’s homeward hopes, 
Vain all their skill! We drove before the storm, 


“Tin pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and-the dangers of the deep, 

‘Then pause at times and feel that we are safo 5 
‘Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

‘And with an eager and suspended. soul, 

Woo terror to delight us... But to hear 
‘Tho roaring of the raging clement, . 

‘To know all human skill all human strength, 
Avail not, .. «to look round and only sve 
‘The mountain wave incumbout with ite weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark... 
Oh, God, this is indocd a dreadful thing ! 

And he who hath cudured the horror once 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
How! round his home, but he remembers it, 
‘And thinks upon the suffering mariner, 





As we have intimated, however, it is not in ordinary acenes and in 
sober imagory that the genius of Southey principally exoals—i 
perhaps, so iofty or s0 much in its clement, as when rev 
geous dream-land of its own formation. Thus the fine 

beyond all question, that oxtraordinary produc 
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Melodious swung, 
Sonl-thrilling tones of heavenly musio rung. 


bashed, eon! 
It left the Glendoveor; « « «Yea, all astounded 
Jn overpowering fenr and deep dismay 

For ‘that bell had 801 ded, 
‘The Rose, with all the m, 
‘The Bell, the Table, and’ 


Even as » morning 
Dissolves away ; they faded, and wera gono. 


‘Wher sal he ra ib wing wer tre for gt 
ra sy all around & 
imal, essential, all- bt 
‘Heart cannot think, ta sabe ht “4 
That glory wateeagleably bright ; 
ts 
Thongs Kerelf had socal 
speck of darkness eee 
Amid that light of light ! 





‘Down fell the Glendoveer, 


A voice, which from within him eame, was heart 
‘The indubitable word 
Of Him to whom all secret things are known : 
20 ye who suffer, go to Yamen’s throne, 
He hath the y woe; 
He eetteth right whate'er is wrong below. 






It is not, however, alone in imagining the mysteries of a Hindoo seventh 
heaven that Southey most of all shows his power, Here it will be ad- 
mitted that, in spite of some few blemishes in yersitication which are 
easily detected, the vigour and loftiness of his imagination cannot be 
easily equalled, and we confess that we know not where it can be sur- 
passed ; but we think his success and power are yet more marked when 
he handles, with a grasp truly Dantesque, but without a shadow of imita- 
tion, the subject of an infernal world ‘The poem ends here, and this 
may partly account for the minute description in which the poet in- 
dulges. “Padalon” is the Hindoo Inferno, and Yamen, the god of the 
dead, is its sovereign :— 








Hee elder Ugh His Gas of lay Giaty shone 
he Padalon, 


n the travellers entering 
7, too, in darknoas entered on their way, 
But far before the a 
A glow, as of a fiery furnace li 
Filled ail botore them. "Twas ight which made 
Darkness iteelf appear 
‘A thing of comfort and tho sight, dismay’d, 
Shrunk inward from the molten atmosphere. 


‘Their way was throngh the adamantine rock 
‘Which girt the World of Woo on either side 
ita 


‘Tho World of Woo beore Gem opening wida, 














ON AN ICEBERG, 
& Tale. 


Ww kK— H—. 


Szars had become scarce on the New — land coast, We had coasted 


all the western side of the Middle Ts} had tried Jackson’s Bay and 
Milford Haven without more than + rifling secess ; and had been 
for three months engaged in the n hood of Foveaux Straits, and 


round the southern coast of SteWawo asiand, Our success had been 
anything but gratifying, and the conclusion of captain and crew was, 
in short, what T have mentioned in my first sentence, 

Our vessel was a brig—the ‘Sarah D’Urville’-—commonly. known 
amongst us by the more familiar, if less aristocratic, soubriquet of the 
‘ally Devil.’ The captain was accounted ove of the very smartest of 
all those sailing from Australia in search of seals and seal oil, and the 
crew were a picked lot of some five-and-twenty men. ‘The captain held 
consultation with the crew as to what was to be done, as he was deter- 
mined not to go back with so poor a show of furs and s0 little oil. To 
this we all agreed, and it was at once determined we should go where- 
ever he liked, as he said he knew where there were furs and oil in plenty 
for men bold enough to take them. A bolder and, although T say it, a 
better crew never trod a ship's planks than our own, so we tripped 
anchor with a smart nov’-easterly breeze. I was at the helm, and as she 
settled to her work, with every stitch of canvas drawing, I said to the 
skipper— 

“ How shall I keep her head ?” 

“ How is she now ?” said he. 

“ Sou’-sou’-west, half a point southerly.” 

“Let her go the half poiut free.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Free it is !” 

“Keep her so !” and he went below. 

‘The wind was a strong one, and rather increased than lessened ; how- 
ever, as it was fair we were the better pleased on that account, For 
three days we held on the same course, and had run down from three to 
four good degrees each day, so that it was not to be wondered at that, in 
spite of the warm quarter from which we had the breeze, we began to 
find it growing cold. We should no doubt have found this the case 
much sooner than we did, had it not been for the fact that it was now 
the month of January, and a hot spring, and early summer had driven 
the ice far south. It did begin to get cold, however, and as the aki 
still held the same course, we saw that he was bound for the ice floes, w! 
wo all knew there were sure to be plenty of seals, although sr 
as going after them with such vemels as ours wan = 
amongst the Australian sealers, We were all dari 
what was perhaps still more important, we did not 
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confess I felt a sensation akin to fear, and the excitement caused the 
blood to bound through my yeins at a pace hich rendered me actually 
warm in a very few seconds. All this, in fuct, since I was awakened by 
the voice of my mate, had ocenpied considerably Jess time in occurring 
than it now does in relating; and I was just rising if by holding 
on to the jib-boom-stay to get another look ahead, when I was struck by 
the loom of something which seemed blacker even than the blackness of 
that terrible night, and the next instant, before I had time to utter a 
sound, I was all but thrown headlong from my position bya shock, I 
did not fall, however; I held on with both hands to the stay, until I 
felt that what I stood on was giving way. We had struck upon some- 
thing with all the impetus of a ten-knot breeze! I felt that eh 
falling, and made a leap forwards. It was well I did so: I 

something aa I.alighted, and hold on, Tt-was cold, A+ ite. moment ‘t 
didn’t kuow or feel it I was looking back at the brig; her spars 

close to me for a moment, and I saw distinctly the flash of light from the 
binnacle, but, strange to say, it seemed below me, It was but for a 
moment, however; the next, and they were gone, and in their 
there was only a black void! There ave situations in which, whether in 
mercy or not I cannot tell, the mind does not appear to act, and the con- 
clusions to which the mind comes are of a sort more akin to perceptions 
than to the results of processes of reason. ‘These sort of flashes of per- 
ception usually depend, however, upon some outward act or other which 
seems to give the key-note as it were to the imagination, which is, J suppose, 
the faculty employed. So it was, at all events, with me. I had uever 
given a thought to my own position, so absorbed had I been in the fate 
of the brig; now, however, I put out my hand to gain a firmer hold, 
guided by a sort of intuitive feeling of insecurity : I grasped something— 
it was deadly cold, and slippery as glass. The truth flaghed through my 
mind in an instant, and the shock of the conviction—for it amounted to 
that—had almost made me fall backwards: I was cast away, not on a 
rock, but on an iceberg! We had run full against one in the darkness, 
and had been crushed by the contact !_ Now I understood the void—the 
“Sally Devil’ was no more, and her gallant crew had gone down with 
never a cry, into the black depths of that frozen sea! My brain reeled ; 
T saw for the instant a thousend lights and heard a thousand horrible 
sounds, and the next instant lost consciousness. The swoou must have 
Deen a long one. When I awoke there was a faint grey light in the 
eastern sky, which did not for some time afford light enough to enable 
me to see anything around me. Instinct had made me hold on to the 
place where I had alighted at first throughout my state of unconscious- 
ness, and although my hands felt numbed and lifeless at first, yet strange 
to aay they did not long remain so. I shall not attempt to analyze my 
feelings at the moment of my first recovering consciousness, as they were 
of a very confused kind, and such as I have no clear remembrance of my- 
self, Gradually my full and clear consciousness returned ; and it was 
with such a pang as I cannot even now recall to mind without 8 shudder 
that I felt myself alone. At that moment it was not the sea > 
horrible danger to which I was exposed, for of this I had as 1 

definite idea ; it was not the remembrance of the « 

companions who had gone, I could not doubt, to the 

I had only escaped by # miracle, as it seemed, for 
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The thought once forced upon me was agony. Was I sayed from the 
wreck only to die by a more P tread fl dvath? “T knew that it was so; I 
had known it from the moment of my conviction that I was on an Soe 
and not on an island,—yot the agony came like something new j 
.it was the glorious life and beanty and joy that seemed to fill pba n 
around that sent such a cold shiver of despair to my heart. T threw 
myself at full longth upon the ledge, I ching with both hands in sm 
agony of terror to the sharp angles of the ice! Strange contradiction, T 
felt how horrible it was to die a lingering death, yet in my very terror L 
clung but the more devotedly to “*. Ti some sitnations Bint is = 
counted by hours so much as by ser |, aud any present posi 
oneof these. ThereT lay stretchedor — “dguat fal Tength in ao ste 
almost like a trance of agony, and yew —_ly conscious meanwhile that 
the warm sun smiled on the spot where a lay, and the sea birds circled 
round with fearless confidence and screams of joy, and I could still ime 
through all the ringing of the swords hopeless ! nad ee in my ear, the 
joyous ripple of the sparkling blue water below me, and thesoft whistling 
‘of the breeze that sung through the ieepeaks aud cracks above ma 
Slowly the day passed on, my conscionmess was never inuch more. than 
half awake, although by some mysterious working of my mind, I knew 
the gradual changes that took place. 1 felt that the sunlight was 
leaving me, and was being followed by shadows that gave me the feeling 
of weighing me down. I was conscious that the birds were departing, 
and I ceased to hear the melodious gush of the water, and this was all. 
My first day had been one terrible awaking, followed by a little less 
terrible lethargy of half-conscions agony ; and it was night once more, 
It froze that night ; I felt my jacket stiffening in the still night air, but I 
‘was conscious of but little besides. I suppose I slept ; indeed were it not 
for the horror of the situation, which would seem to make sleep a thing 
not to be thought of, I should say decidedly that I slent. 

‘Whether it were sleep or trance, however, it was good daylight when 
T awoke from it ; indeed the sun was up, and had been so, I should think, 
for some hours.’ I was now wide awake. I suppose it was the claims of 
nature demanding some nourishment that made me feel in so altered a 
miood from that of yesterday. Almost unconsciously I had lost sight in 
some degree of the horror of my situation, and accepted it with a sort of 
stoical resignation ; for the time I had exhausted my capacity for regretfil 
sorrow. Thescene was not less beautiful than it had been the day before, 
and the rays of the sun which fell directly upon me, reflected from the 
crystal-looking ice, were sensibly more powerful than they had been 
formerly. I proceeded to take as leisurely as possible a survey of my 
position, making use for that purpose of iny hands and knees, which were 
far less stiff than I had looked for. It would be needless to trouble my 
readers with a recapitulation of what they have already heard as to my 
position, I will therefore only mention two circumstances which now 
appeared somewhat different to my eyes from what they bad done on my 
former examination. 

One of these was that the ledge on which I stood did ne 
be more than four feet wide at any part, and in some plac 
‘as to be scarcely visible at adistance. The other was, 

- I could see nothing beyond birds upon the iceberg, I 
a Luge Polar bear, intently watching at © crack in tL 
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amounted at any time to tmeonsciousness, for I conld hear the wash of 
the water round the baso of the iceberg, and even the oécasional leap of a 
fish under the sheltered lee of the huge block of ice, I must have become 
entirely unconscions at last however, as when I did wake up to full per- 
ception, the sun was so high in heayen as to lead me to the belief that it 
was afternoon, My faintness of the previons day bad quite left me, and 
all that I experienced at the time was a sensation of weakness about the 
small of my back, which made it difficult for me to The sad. 
that startled me was the fact, that whereas I had ly re 
that when I went to sleep my feet had beeu ly extended to the 
edge of the ice ledge, they were now quite a foot beyond it in a mast 
uncomfortable position. Twas, as may be supposed, startled in no 
ordinary degree ; but it was not for some moments even then that I 
comprehended what must appear so simple to my readers, The Fit 
was melting! ‘The sun was really all but oppressively hot, and had 
then known as T do know now the peculiarity of icebergs regarding the 
shape, I should have comprehended the matter ina moment. As Ls 
of my readers may be as ignorant on the subject as I was myself, I will 
explain :—Tecbergs have by some unknown law of nature a great tendency 
to form in certain regular shapes, which, although one iceberg may differ 
from another generally, probably always hold good in the individual berg. 
In my case, Chad noticed the overhanging character of the cliff of ice 
above me, but it had never struck me until cvents made it plain, that the 
same formation extended to the lower stratum of ice on the top of which 
I was placed, and that in fact I not on the top of a solid block of 
ice, but merely of a thin edge which protruded above the ocean. It was 
Dut too plain, and the comfort which the absence of hunger for the time 
had given me, was suddenly changed into a feeling of horvor, which was— 
curious inconsistency,—in no way lessened by the knowledge that I was 
there destined to be starved slowly to death. In this state of horror I 
rose upon my feet and began to pace the narrow and rapidly narrowing 
platform on which I stood, and which tomy excited fancy seemed momen- 
tarily melting away before my eyes. Unquestionably, a great change 
had taken place in its size since I first examined it ; it was then not leas 
than from four to five feet broad at this the widest part of it; now, it 
certainly did not amount to quite three feet in any part, and inost of it 
was very much less. Taking the knowledge of these things in, as it 
were intuitively, I paced along the ledge, my sailor habits keeping me 
from feeling my head affected as most Iandsmen would have done in such 
circumstances. In this way I reached the bend in the coast line as I may 
call it of the iceberg, to which I have before referred. At the corner the 
ledge was very narrow, not more than from fifteen to eighteen inches wide 
I should say ; I clung to the wall however, and by keeping my face 
turned away from the precipice Goceead ia getting round pretty easily. 
T looked round again, and to my horror saw about twenty yards ahead 
of me the huge polar bear whom I had seen the day before Jt 
doubted that he was in search of myself, although reflection new # 
that that was scarcely probable unless he was guided by his 1 
At all events, there he sat on his hind quarters, surveying me 
look of his small hungry-looking red eyes that seem 
strange fitful light es he looked. I gazed at hin 
his aye fell. He gave & growl of such concentr 
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! 
possibility of overworking soil of this description, which reqnires to be 
compressed more by rolling, and that very frequently when sown 
grass, as every shower of rain upheaves the surface, aud leaves the 

Toose in the soil. But it is heavier soils that I allude to im this 

such as strong clayey and loamy soils We are searvely far 
advanced here to Summer fallow with a crop, that is, we cannot take 
green crop out of the ground and fallow it also: the labour market wil 
not admit of that, as the expenses would come to more than the yalue 
the crop, and this could not he done without a amount of outlay! 
manure, At the present time, however, grass will return more profit 
afar less outlay than any other crop, and is likely to continue to dos 
for several years, This climate is also better for grazing than for arable 
farming ; therefore in breaking up strong clay or loamy land that has 
never had a plough upon it, it requires to be well wrought for a seuou 
and exposed to the action of the sun and air, to disintegrate one atom fiw, 
another and sweeten it for the reception of the seed in the autumn 
whereas taking a crop off such land with only once ploughing only 

to exhaust it in a twofold degree, and leaves it ina worse state than’ 
it had never been touched. If we could apply good stable manure, at 
rate of about twenty loads per imperial acre, we might calculate on a. 
crop of roots; but every farmer knows as well as myself that fallowil 
with such a crop would leave him a loser, as the labour entailed by: 
crop to keep it clean and break up the ground between the rows, as well 
ay hand-weeding and hocing, lifting and marketing, or consuming on the 
premises, would not 1 tho capital Inid out. 

It isn mistaken idea to exhaust land with wheat crops, and then lay 
it down to grass to improve itself, without any of the essentials necessary 
for the smail roots to feed upon. Oftentimes we get a crop of come 
herbage and se stead of good grass, as the land bas a natural tet= 
deney to degenerate, if it is uot well stocked with cattle, or a liberil 
supply of manure added. 

This province is better suited for grazing than for armble farming, 
owing to the fact that grain crops ripen prematurely ; this is, however 
owing to their being sown late in the season, which happens very 
frequently, owing to the heavy rains i It is true that, by 
digging the soil with the spade and mixing it with quick-lime, every kind 
of suil may be greatly improved, clay lands of every denomination may bt 
changed into rich Joams, and the present soils of fine earths into lands of 
a deeper staple and a much richer consisteney whole mixed for 
jon is changed in condition and capacity by the violent action of 
heat to which the substances have been exposed ; the old properties art 
Vanished, and new ones are evolved which are most favourable to 
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nal and vegetable moulds being mixed, by their elements living 
and decaying on the surface of the earth, form the humus of modern 
scientific agriculture, a natural manure produced by the slow decay of 
animal and vegetable matters. Humus is a dark, unctuous, frinble sub 
stance, nearly uniform in its appearance. Good lands contain, on a0 
average, from four to five per cent. of humus, and two pe cent. will 
render a soil productive. Humus, being the production ‘al and 
vegetable matter combined, is yielded in abundance 

which consists of vegetable and animal manures in 





PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 
So 


Tsar and read a yolume quaint and old, 

‘And mused upon the wondrons tales it held, 

How giant Titans had huge rocks uprolled, 
Ani against Heaven rebelled. 


‘And while T thought of these and kindred things, 

‘And Iet my faney wander forth at will ; 

Sweet slumber o'er me waved her magic wings, 
‘And then T slept until —« 


Before me rose the vision weird and strange, 

Of those things which in that old book I read ; 

Nor scemed it to me new, the wondrous chango 
That cer all things was spread, 


I saw primeval mountains spouting flame, 

‘And deops chaotic rage with endless swell ; 

‘The mighty tumult, as I gazed, became, 
Such as no tongue could tell. 


The mighty thunders, and the lightnings keen, 

That shimmering flashed o'er God’s eternal hills 

Ceased, and the vales were clad in verdure green, 
Through which sang silver rills, 


The giant waves that lashed the trembling shore, 

‘And cast their spray defiant to the sky— 

Hush’d to soft. whispers their Inte dreadful roar, 
‘Aud rippled silently. 


From hills that Inte on high their lightnings hurd, 
In wild rebellion to Creation’s Lord— 
‘A tremulous blue haze of incense curl’d, 

‘Aud silently adored. 


‘Thus scene chased scene, and like the sounds in dreams 

‘That print no certain image on the brain, 

Mountains and rivers, storms and sunny gleams 
Crowded, a jostling train, 


Lights swam before me strange and 

‘And sounds of horror or delight there came, 

Of joy and sorrow, pleasure and distress, 
‘Yet ne'er remained the same, 
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Gazed the dim sun, where through a rough-hown rent, 
Mid clouds, two vultares soa, 


The piercing wind around him played and sting, 

‘The drifting enow-dust, veiled the slender day ; 

Nature's pure robe, around was yainly flung, 
‘Then instant swept away. 


Above, around, below, the colamned stone, 

Frowned, grimly fearful, on that goillike farm ; 

There,on ~~ ~—~—-taimoved, alone, 
He boy orm, 


I gazed on him in wonder and in awe, 

‘To question longed, but stroye in vain to speak ; 

‘To ask what dread’ command, what eurbless law 
Could such,fell vengeance wreak. 


Again he ope’d his lips—I seemed to hear, 
Like drowsy thunders far among the hills— 
Tn echoing music, throbbing on the ear, 

His guage of present ills, 


“ Tis sweet, O Jove, to feel the sense of power, 
Thrill through the arm Almighty, and to know 
‘That all is at thy feet in this Uhine hour, 

E’en thy most dreaded foe.” 


“Tis sweet to feel that thou hast conquered all, 
All that could threat thy throne, or life, or joy,— 
To sit power-girt, with Heaven's Coronal, 

And all thy foes destroy.” 


“Yea ! these are sweet ; but yet thou hast not all 
Which thy soul craves ; thy peace is not thine own,— 
The hour shall come—this is thy spirit’s gall, 

‘Which shall thy might dethrone. 





“Thy joy’s bright flower is radiant, yet a worm 
Carkitig in seeret undermines its bloom ; 
‘The restless fear of *Nemesis’ dread form 


Makes Heaven’s self a tomb. 









“There is a pleasure which thou can'st not know, 

‘An endless joyance, reaching e’en to this 

Drear spot, where storms perennial howl and blow,— 
Where yawns Hell’s dread abyss, 





* ‘Tho Grock Nemesis was the impersonation of the ida 
which here the Titan threatens to Jupiter at some futu 
is Violonoe and tyranny. 





COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 


—— 


I wave promised to speak more at lange on the important subjects of 
farmyard buildings and other necessary farm erections. In proceeding 
to do so, it must be distinctly and definitely understood that I do not 
claim for my own ideas any infallibility, or wish it to be understood for 
one moment that there are no other plans besides those here laid down 
calculated to ensure the three great ends at which these buildings ought 
to aim—economy, convenience, and utility, These papers are not 
so ambitious—neither, I hope, is their author,—as to aim at being 
considered the only colonial experience worthy of attention, or of being 
consulted and followed by the actual or the intending New Zealand 
immigrant. They profess to be the records of my experience extending 
over a long period of the history of this colony, and as such, and only 
such, are they now given to theworld, ‘There are a few axioms regarding 
farm buildings which should not, on any consideration, be lost sight of, 
so I will mention theso frst, They ought never to be at a distance from 
the farmhouse itself; they should never be placed under more roofs than 
is absolutely necessary ; they ought not to be placed upon ground higher 
than that on which the house itself is built. These three things cannot be 
neglected without considerable loss and yet more annoyance to the 
settler, although he may not at once recognise it, and when he does leara 
it by unpleasant experience it will probably be no easy matter to rectify 
it. If the directions given by me in a former paper as to the proper 
position for a house have been followed in any degree by the settler, it 
will be no difficult matter for him to find the very best place for his farm 
buildings. The house it will be remembered was to be placed on the 
summit of a rising ground sloping, not very steeply, towards the first 
cultivations of the settler at the foot, and between it and the invariable 
watercourse by which nature in New Zealand always appears to make 
amends for any hill or rising ground into which she has been betrayed. 
Tf this has Leen done, and the garden has been laid out around the house, 
the natural position for the farm buildings will be that which is also the 
best—namely, just below the garden ou the gentle slope of the hill. It 
is not of course well to place the buildings in such a position as to form 
a foreground to the view from the sitting-room windows, as I have seen 
in more than one instance in this country ; but they may very well be 
placed adjoining to the garden and on the slope of the hill without this 
Besides its advantages of nearness to the house, the position which I have 
asgigned to the farm buildings has another and no slight advantage in 
the convenience which it will give for communication between the 
itself and some of these buildings ‘Thus, if a few pigs are kept in 
stye, as ought always to be the case in every farming 
establishment, their food must be supplied from the dairy ~~ 
band and the garden on the other, and the loss of time 
labour entailed by having the stye at a distance, { 

points will be almost equally great. 
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premature decay, Where, therefore, timber, can be procured, it ought to 
be so, even at some increased expense, As before mentioned i sa sgother 
of these papers, the only woods suitable for slabs, or split planks, 

those of the pine species. Of thete there are many varieties, The different 
sorts affect different soils and localities in so capricious a manner that but 
little can be said certainly ax to what sorts are likely to be most. easily 
obtained by the settler, The only remark therefore that I shall make 
on the subject is, that of all pines in the northern island the least 
desirable for any purpose which involves exposure to the air is the 
Kahikatea or white pine, which grows chiefly in swampy ground, and is, 
from the excessively porous character of the timber, very subject to rot ina 
short time, The ordinary mode of building farm out-houses may as well be 
described here, as it is well for the new settler to be able to exercise some 
intelligent supervision on the work which he employs others to do for 
him. ~ Having determined to erect a slabhouse, the first thing to be done 
is to see about the proper wood for a framework on which to nail the 
slabs and place the roof, This is usually sought amongst the young 
saplings in the forest, without any further discrimination than is involved 
in excluding a fow of the very worst and most worthless Ikinds of timber, 
and the seeing that the pieces chosen ure tolerably straight. This is far 
from wise, however, 28 a moment’s consideration will serve to show 
anyone, ‘The importance of making a strong and lasting framework for 
the out-house is clear, especially when it is contemplated to build with 
slabs which may, when placed upon a good frame, last many years. For 
the main supports of the house, which must be sunk in the ground, 
saplings ought to be avoided, as they must of necessity be less lasting 
than the older and more closely grained timber of the larger trees. Split 
timber of the puriri tree is in fact the only thing that can be relied upon 
to stand for any length of time in this country, where in winter the damp 
is so great. _It is fortunate that there are but few soils in the northern 
part of the island where this tree does not grow plentifully ; it is hard 
to split in general, owing to a want of straightness often observable in its 
growth, but when it is straight the difficulty of splitting is not material. 
‘The main supports being formed of this timber and sunk at least three 
feet in the ground, the most arduous part of the work is done ; timber 
of much less durnble character, and much more easily procured, may be 
made use of with perfect safety for much of what remains to be done, as 
for instance the cross-pieces which should be let into the main supports 
about eight inches or a foot from the ground, and another set about five 
feet above them, to be used for nailing the slabs to. Round sapling 
wood is often used for rafters, and for this purpose it is well 
the cross-battens, however, which I think the best for roofing 
of this class, to which the palings are nailed, ought to be formed of pal 
splitting woods split rather finely. 

If farm buildings are put up in this way the consequence will be 
twofold ; the farmer will not be tempted to rush hastily into a building 
mania, as the expense of the operation would startle him 5 in a way wi 
it would not if he did as many do, merely putting up = ity of 
shanties which the first wild cow, or the first continuaper ~ 4] 
will turn into a ruinous heap of rubbish. The second 
he will feel as he builds, a sense of permanence ab 

is very desirable he should have. 

















THE INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF COLONISTS. 


— 


Amoxcst the many characteristies which draw so broad a line of division 
between the writings of the present century and those which preceded it, 
there is one Which must, in a greater or less degree, have struck many 
of their readers, and has probably done so in proportion to the interest 
they take in the general welfare of their kind. In reading a work of 
even comparatively modern date, say forty years ago, especially ono which 
treats of domestic life, we are impressed with a sense of its quiet routing, 
ita freedom from change, and its tranquillity—not so much of the mind, 
which seems in all ages to have been pretty equally swayed by the ame 
passions and actuated by the same motives, but that which arises from 
the feeling that, whatever changes may be in store for him in the usual 
course of affairs, his social relations are likely to remain pretty much in 
satu quo. ‘The father of a family expected to see his sons’ settle down 
to that profession or rank of life for which they might be intended, either 
by their talents, or their opportunities either of rank or fortune ; and his 
daughters cither marry amongst their neighbours, or continue their quiet 
home-life with him, and felt, generally speaking, comforted for any pain 
these inevitable changes might bring by the knowledge that his children 
were all within reach, and that once a year at least a complete and 
probably widening family circle would be formed round his fire-side. 
His neighbourhood too was not likely to tease him by importing many fresh 
faces into its circles ; in his daily ride or walk he might count upon 
meeting the same old acquaintances, and talking over the same topics of 
local interest, which had probably formed the staple of conversation with 
them for years. They might now and then refresh themselves with tho 
anticipation of a French invasion (with very little belief that such an 
event was really possible), or by a little hearty abuse of the “ Mounseers,”” 
and now and then some piece of foreign intelligence of more than usual 
importance might reach them, and startle them into a confused idea that 
the world was larger than they bad imagined ; but the feeling was a 
transient one, and they soon turned again to their vestry meetings and 
visits, their squabbles and gossip, to the almost total exclusion of the 
struggles and interests of that great mass of humanity, with which they 

‘vere brought so little into contact, either physically or mentally, and in 
which they can consequently feel little or no concern. 

‘Such was the general state of feeling at the time we are speaking of, 
and one we shall hardly wonder at when we take into account their very 
limited intercourse with, or knowledge of, the rest of their fellow creatures. 
‘All this is either changed or changing ; ‘this old order of thinge is i posing 
away, and a new one is taking its place. A parent may have 
many children to man’s estate, aud yet Christmas time may fail in 
bringing round a meeting with them. It will probably bri + 
letters written from distant countries, some of ich 
discovered when the father was 8 boy, or at any re 108 
little but s vague idea in most men’s minds, and w 
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from underrating that influence, which at any rate shames many into 
respectability and order, and which has more to do with forming our own 
opinions of right and wrong than we are often aware of, or than many 
would exactly like to confess. We like to believe that, whatever faults 
our friends may have led us into, our virtues at least: are our own, though if 
onr accounts in this particular were balanced we might sometimes be sur- 
Prised to find how small a sum remained tooureredit. Butina new state of 
things there is but little of this in comparison, and therefore we, havi 
the first moves in our own hands, are cnabled to begin a fresh game, 

if we are careful can often improve upon the false maves of the previous one, 
and by our own opening secure to it a favourable ending, orat least leave it 
in the most favourable state for those who will have to continue it atter 
us. For instance, we will suppose a lady who, isolated by circumstances 
(no rare occurrence), stands as the sole representative of her class im the 
minds of a body of her inferiors in station. If she by her courtesy and 
gentlencss, her consideration for their feelings, and her trust im them, 
shows that she feels that they are all most truly members of the same 
great Lody, and as such knit together by ties which can only be sundered 
with injury and loss to that body, she will go far to settle the. question 
as to whether they will in future consider her class as one of the same 
flesh and blood, the same joys and sorrows, and much the same trials as 
themselves, but which has certain advantages, the benefit of which they 
are not only willing but anxious to share with them ; or whether that 
disastrous class feeling, prejudicial alike to Christianity, civilization, and 
real progress, shall take root and bring forth its fruits of social distrust 
and disorders, Where this latter temper exists it is often doubtless 
owing in part to pride and suspicion amongst the poor, but at least in 
equal degree to a want of that sympathy which we all value yo much 
more highly than any benefits, however liberal, which are conferred 
without it, and which was so truly spoken of by the late Judge Talfourd 
ay the one thing wanted by English society, in order to form its different 
classes into one harmonious body. - 

The same principle will hold good, look where we will, Those who 
are desirous that law and justice should be as strictly enforced, and as 
much rexpected as at home, Will jealously maintain their honour and, a8 
is wont with generous natures) pay all the more loyal and willing 
obedience to them, as they are the less able to command or exact it for 
themselves in the first years of their newly established authority, Those 
who desire to see their church and religion flourish will desire to make up 
for any weakness, arising from the small number of their adherents, by 
their own devotion and by exerting themselves to their utmost in their 
service. Every child reclaimed from ignorance or vice will tell on the 
community of which he is already a member, and may some day be an 
important one ; and every girl encouraged in habits of industry, neatness, 
and economy, may prove the beginning of a future race of good house- 
wives and mothers. ‘This is doubtless the case in all countries and at all 
times; but it is when we are laying the groundwork upon whic 
successors will have to build that it becomes of such vast imrortar 
we lay it t, that they may not have to overcome, in adé 
own inevitable difficulties, thowe created for them by * 

Gshneas or indifference of their predecessors, 
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We cannot help thinking it 2 serious loss to the two writers u 
Maori warfare, as practised by Generals Pratt and Gold, that they 
not the advantage of secing somewhat of the way in which a really good 
military man could manage to surmount the difficulties, which have led 
them almost to echo:the weak and ungenerous sentiments of the writer 
of “New Zealand, and its Colonization,” that we were no better than 
the Maoris in a military point of view. They can scarcely be blamed for 
their opinions, if we suppose them not to have had suificient military 
talent themselves to correct the blunders so frequent and so palpable that 
were made by the Generals commanding our troops in the first Maori 
war at Taranaki, Had they seen the system introduced and worked by 
General Cumeron in the second Taranaki war, of making the settlers one 
of the most important arms in the service for the reduction of natives to 
subjection. As we have said, it is their misfortune ; had they risen 
above need of pity, we should have thought better of their works, 

One point, however, we cannot pass over, even while we pronounce 
the books to be unworthy of serious attention at the hands of colonista 5 
which is, that both authors allow themselves in the same silly and 
unworthy insinustion as thab already so popular in England—that we 
colonists derive so much benefit from a state of war, that peace cannot be 
secured here until the colonists pay the whole expense of all mili 
movements in the country, If such was the conviction forced upon the 
minds of these two gentlemen while in this country, we can only say that 
their ideas of prosperity must be of a very unique character, and can bear 
lut very distant resemblance to those of every one in the colony. We 
fear there is no escaping from the conviction that such sentiments were 
contracted not here, but in Britain where such ideas were prevalent and 

ypular. 
e In conclusion we must remark that the books do not in either case 
do more for their subject than collect a quantity of isolated facts of more 
or less interest and importance, which will hereafter be of use to the men 
who, when the present crisis of the colony's history is over, undertake 
the work of writing a narrative of the reduction of New Zealand under 
British rule, 








—— 


Pure Sappie Horses, AND NOW TO BREED THEM IN AUSTRALIA: 
by E. M. Curr. Melbourne :—Wilson and Mackinnon. 1863. 


Iris a great pleasure to us to have a work so thoroughly deserving of 
approbation in its general treatmont, and if possible yet more in ite 
getting up—presenting to us for our criticism asa production of the 
Australian press. The book would not only do no discredit, but would 
actually be an honour to almost any publishing house in London. ‘This 
we say is in itself pleasing, but it is yet more so when we find that the 
work so got up aud presented to the colonial public is in every 
worthy of the trouble taken with it, on account of its intrinsic merita, 

title appears at first sight somowhat ambiguous, and the question ia not =m 
unnatural one, ‘What sort of animal is a pure saddle-horse f” OF ara 
all know what a pure Arab, or a pure blood horse means, 

pure Clydesdale when we have the good fortune to max 

animal too, but we confess to having been pumled, as n 
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admirably fitted for breeding the huge eart horse, or even the rapid race 
over a two mile course, the climate of New Zouland not being the 
natural climate of the riding horse, and its food not being such as natin 
produces for him, it is scarcely likely we shall succeed in rivalling Aus 
tralia in this respect. 


ete 


Tux month of May has, as we expected, proved somewhat more 
prolific in the production of works of general interest than the 
last two months have done. It is, however, rather in the promise 
for the future that May excels in the actual: number of works 
which have been published, at least previous to the departure of 
the mail for this part of the world. Novels have, as usual, the al- 
vantage in point of numbers, at all events, over all other branches of 
literature, and according to the appearances of the publishers’ lists, they 
will next month continue in even a more, marked way to do so. Of the 
works of fiction for the month of May there is none that can be placed 
before Mrs. Norton’s new noyel, “Lost and Saved.” It is difficult to 
classify this book according to the correct, modem methods of sensational 
or non-sensational, domestic, or otherwise, The truth is that it ix too 
good a novel not to come, to some extent, under each and all of thee 
classes, Its plan is quite sensational enough for all ordinary purposes 
and in many party its execution would seem to verge upon the vigour- 
ously sensational school ; while at others its tone is so altered that the 
reader mevely opening the book there would suppose he had got into 
the calm sunny regions of Cranford, or was reading an extra good 
specimen of Miss Yonge's style. Our highest praise is due to the book, 
aga pure highminded novel, not afraid to touch upon subjects which in 
a less highminded author's hands would certainly be unpleasant and 
perhaps objectionable ; but throwing a deep dramatic interest over all, 
even the least_apparently important parts of its heroine's career. The 
r ry lively, and ‘the book is easily read, and although there are 
one or two defects in the art of the story, still, they are not such im- 
as to induce us to make them evident to any cyes who are 
aware of them : and they are certainly not such, as in any 
miaterial degree ought to injure the popularity of this very interesting story. 
“The Adventures of Captain Dangerous” are now published in “a 
collected form, with certain additions, and we may say improvementa, 
Mr, Sula has in this book been fortunate in his choice of a subject better 
suited than most others to his peculiar genius. As a novel—that is, a 
ig of plot and connected sequences of cause and effect, wrought out 
tically for our wonder and delight—Captain Dangerous falls very 
helow many a third rate novel, written by nobody knows who, and 
h ina few months disappears, nobody knows where. The reason 
the book in spite of its great faults in this way, is that 
-y nature it does not require anything of the sort to make it 
interesting. It has the vast merit, for a work of Mr. Sala’s, of being 
anouth by month self-contained and totally independent of all) 
after, except now and then some slight allusion without wh 
story could move just as well as with it, This we 
vantage to Mr, Sala, for he is in novel writing e 
Coleridgo said “Junius” wos in political writing, 
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THE ANGEL AND THE OHILD. 


“Now, my brave boy, with me thou wilt go, 
My danghters shall make thee a beautiful show j— 

My daughters, they nightly gay revels keop, 

And they'll sing thee, and dance thee, and rock thee to sleep.” 


“ My father, my father, dost thou uot see there 
Alder-king’s daughters with golden hair ?” 
“My son, my son, Ese them quite plain, 

*Tis the old grey willows we near again.” 


“T love thee ;—thy sweetness prevails as s charm, 
And fain I'd use force, though it must be thy harm.” 
“My father, my father, he snatches at last ; , 

The Alder-king fierce—he has gripped me fast.” 


‘The father shudders ;—his speed has inareased ; 
His moaning child in his arm lies embraced ; 
He reached his home filled with passionate dread ; 
But within his arms, the child lay dead ! 
RA 


—— 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. . 


Uro a barren steep, 
Above a stormy deep, 
T saw an angel watching the wild sea ; 
Earth was that barren steep, 
Time was that stormy deep, 
‘And the opposing shore—Eternity ! 


“Why dost thou watch the wave ? 
Thy feet the waters lave, 

The tide engulfs thee if thou dost delay.” 
“ Unseathed I watch the w: 
Time not the angel’s grav 

I wait until the ocean ebbs away.” 





Hush'd on the angel’s breast 
T saw an infant rest, 
Smiling upon the gloomy hill below. 
“ What is the infant press’d, 
angel, to thy breast ?” 
“The child God gave me in the long ago.” 


“ Mine all upon the earth, 
The angel’s angel-birth 
Smiling each terror from the howling wild.” 
‘Never may I forget 
‘The dream that haunts me yet, 
Or Patience NuRsING Hore—tHe ANOEL AND * 
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throng of barbarous foemen ; and he had conjured him to visit on his 

return, his island home, and to relate his fate to Ennus, his stewart, 

giving him the sword asa token. The sword was to be laid by among 

the memorials of his house until Philokalos, his infant son, should arrive 

at an age to wield it ; and Eunus was again to be charged that no oppor- 

tunity was to be lost of impressing the boy with reyerenee for the namé 

and glory of his ancestors, and with the desire to emulate their Fs 
achievements. The friend of Crantor returned home in safety, and did 

not forget his commission. He went to the island, and to the honse of 
Crantor, He saw Eunus, the steward, and informed him of the death 
of his lord) When that trusty servant heard the tale, and saw and 
recognised the well-known sword of his master, he burst into tears, and 
promised that the injunctions of Crantor should be borne in mind by 
him, and that all that he could do should be done to vender the son fit ta 
wear his father’s sword, and maintain the lustre of his father’s name. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the old man; “why have I survived to hear 
such fatal news? Happy, had I died before this calamity had reached 
aay ears! Eunus has lived too long; and yet notso, Not long enough, 
until he shall see the son of his lord strong enough to hurl the spear, and 
to recall the memory of his father’s deeds.” 

The two children of Crantor, at the time when the intelligence of his: 
death, reached his home, were not of an age to appreciate the full import 
of the event which had happened. Philokalos, as the eldest, had perhaps 
some vague and childish recollections of the rough man who used some- 
times to take him in his arms, whom he was taught to call “father,” and 
with whose shining armour he used to play ; but he was yet too young 
to connect these memories with the arrival of the stranger, or the grief— 
of Eunus, or the blood-stained sword which the old man told him was his 
father’s. He was able, however, to feel, rather than to understand, that 
something evil had happened, and this something was indelibly associated 
in the mind of the child with the sword, which he accordingly looked 
upon with a feeling of awe, and scarcely dared to touch its hilt with his = 
finger. Iothales, his sister, when she yaw the stranger, was frightened, 
and held her brother’s hand more tightly, as if for safety, but when she 
turned her large blue eyes on the old steward, and observed his sorrowfal 
countenance, & vague sense of apprehension of evil filled her mind, and 
she wept from pare sympathy. ‘To both the children the event marked 
the commencement of a new cra in the progress of their mental 
development. 

There were two persons to whom Philokalos owed more than to any 
other source the ideas with which as a youth his mind was filled, and 
which exercised the greatest influence in the formation of his character. 
‘These were Eunus, the steward, and Theou, the bard. With the former 
he was more familiar in his early childhood, and with the latter aa he 
advanced somewhat in years. All the affection and regards of the old 
steward seemed to gather and concentrate themselves around the son of 
his departed lord. He exulted in the boy’s growth both in stata 
beauty, and he was ready with an abundance of tales, lessons, s: 
for him, s0 soon as he was old enough to understand th 
displayed an almost unlimited capacity for the reooptic 
talea and legends, particularly such as related the achi 

dseds of heroes, and the first leading idea which his 
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admire the lovely prospect of sea, and sky, and mountain, or to, 
study the plants of the open country, or the trees of the forest. But 
ilokalos did not spend his whole time in such mild and peaceful pur- 
suite, He was an eager and skilful hunter ; and as the wild beasts of 
the forest fell beneath his assaults, he pleased himself with thinking that 
he was gaining that skill and confidence in his weapons, which were so 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining the success and renown in war 
which he hoped. In his hunting excursions, also, he was often accom- 
panied by his sister, who had learned to handle the bow with skill and 
dexterity, and many a time was the rapid flight of some forest monster 
interrupted by the still swifter flight of her unerring arrow. 

So the time glided away until Philokalos emer the age of 
twenty, and his sister that of nineteen, at which period they were as fair 
and interesting a pair as poct could desire for his song, or painter for his 
canvas, Philokalos was of a middle stature, his person was slender, and 
at first sight appeared almost too delicately formed for one who aimed at 
renown in the field of battle, but this impression was contradicted by the 
graceful agility, and easy vigour of all his movements, His face had an en- 
gaging frankness of expression, combined with an almost feminine softness 
and refinement of feature, which latter effect was further heightened by 
a slight shade of melancholy, which appeared to rest upon his countenance 
as its ordinary and habitual expression, but of which every vestige would 
vanish whenever his bright blue eyes were from any cause lighted up 
with animation, irradiating his clear brow, around which the rich brown 
hair hung in luxuriant curls, The leading characteristic of his mind was 
@ poetical enthusiasm, and love of beauty. Beauty, whether exhibited in 
the scenes of nature, or the melody of sweet sounds, or the figmenta of 
song and legend, or the creations of his own imagination, was to him an 
enchantment and a spell ; beauty, as such, he instinctively revered and 
worshipped, without heeding what other qualities might be combined and 
blended with it. A great portion of the enthusiasm which he felt on the 
subject of the Trojan war, arose from the reported beauty of Helen, He 
would not believe her complicity in the plot by which she was carried 
off; she was beautiful, and therefore could not be guilty, and to fight in 
her cause appeared to the chivalrous nature of Philokalos the most 
glorious fortune that could befall a warrior. With such a refined deli- 
cacy of mind and body, Philokalos seemed to have been scarcely fitted by 
nature to find his sphere amidst the blood and tumult of the battle-field. 
He had indeed all the nobility and grace of manner, and all the skill and 
address in the use of his weapons, which might be desired to complete 
the perfections of a youthful hero ; but the painter or the sculptor would 
have taken him for his model in attempting to set forth the attributes of 
Apollo rather than of Mars, and indeed it appeared doubtful whether he 
was not better adapted for the service of the former deity than of the 
latter, and whether the very enthusiasm which was displayed in his 
countenance and his voice whenever deeds of heroism were the subject of 
his conversation, did not mark out for him the path of the minstrel rather 
than that of the warrior. Yet beneath the poetical susceptibility ~ 
mind, and the almost womanish softness of his person, t 
wanting indications of a boldness of spirit, and an activ 
mind and body ; which gave promise that when his 

delicacy were somewhat worn away by the rougt 
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weaving. The house of Crantor was built entirely of wood, and, although 
tolerably spacious and substantial, was of a much ruder character than 
the dwellings of the wealthier chiefs, who owned more extensive and 
profitable estates upon the mainland, The room of Iothales was fitted 
with some degree of comparative elegance, and was furnished with such 
rude luxuries as circumstances permitted. The stone-floar was cavered 
with clean white matting, plaited of rnshes; the walls were hung with 
tapestry, a great portion of which was the work of her own hands, 
of a door was supplied by an embroidered curtain, and besides the 
lights from the peristyle or court, which was open to the sky, a window 
had been made in another wall of the room, which was also the outer 
one of the house ; this consisted merely of an opening made in the wall, 
which could be closed at pleasure by means of a shutter fastening by two 
wooden leaves. The window thus formed had a western aspect, and 
Jooked out upon a view of the most lovely character, Upon the occasion 
of which mention is now being made, the scene was revealed in its utmost: 
perfection. It was a summer's morning, and all things seemed to be 
touched with light and glory. Afar off could be seen the shore of the 
maivland and its range of mountains, with their fantastic outline of 
real slope, and rugged cliff, and sharp peak, blue, dim, and hazy in the 
nee ; at the point where the shore of the inainland seemed abruptly 
to cease, in consequence of the sudden recession of the coastline, a broken 
chain of rocks, some square, some conical, and others of a grotesque and 
invegular shape, ran out into the sea. Que or two rocky isknds also 
loomed in the distance through the blue haze, aud the sea, searcely agitated 
Dy the soft western breeze, sparkled aud glittered joyously in the brilliant 
sunlight. The coast of the island itself was not visible from the spot 
where Iothales was standing. The house stood upon an elevation, which 
on the western side was of considerable height, and of abrupt character, 
The hill-side was here thickly clothed with trees, of small size indeed, but 
of a green and vigorous foliage, At the bottom of the descent was a 
narrow valley, which presented but few openings through the dense eu- 
tanglement of bushes by which it was shut in, but at one of these the 
white foam of a waterfall dashing amidst the foliage, was distinctly visible, 
while the music of its murmur gave a new charm tothe scene. From the 
valley which contained this stream, the hill arose upon the other side 
somewhat less precipitously, and not to the same height as upon the side 
on which the house stood. ‘The ascent upon this side still retained the 
thick covering of bush, and at the summit it presented the appearance of 
a gently rounded ridge running across the line of view ; upon the side 
towards the sea it again descended in an abrupt and precipitous manner. 
Thus the spectator from the window looked down first upon two hill- 
sides clothed with bush, and meeting in a valley at the foot, and 90 ob- 
tained the advantage of the only way in which the marvellous variety of 
shades and hues of forest foliage can be rightly seen. The foaming and 
murmuring cascade beneath heightened the beauty of this part of the 
scene, while the hill forming the further side of the vale stood forth 
agninst the glittering waters of the sea, upon whose blue surface the outline 
of the foliage, and almost of the individual leaves, seemed clearly 
the intervening descent, as well as the coastline being hidde 
view. This window was the favourite resort of Iothales 
to xit, watching the various phases of loveliness which 4 
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rest of the band, taking advantage of the momentary pase effucted by 
the expiring effort of Grantor, bed formed themselves it a Per aclbee ute, 
and were preparing to force their way at all hazards to their ships. "This 
piece of work was, of all which were in the house, the most carefully 
designed, the most perfectly finished, and the most valued. Philokalos 
in particular loved to gaze upon its details, and never failed to be re- 
minded by it of his early vows and resolutions, and of the old sword 
which hung in the hall, the destined instrument by which he was to 
carry them out. The work upon which Iothales was now engaged was 
soarvely comienced, and its design wasnot-yet visible, She was 

at the loom and busily employed in arranging the threads, when her 
Urother suddenly entered the room. 

Tothhales raised her eyes with the expression of pleasure which her 
brother's presence always’ caused her countenance to sume, but thers 
was aluo inquiry in her look, for she thought his fice wore an expression 
as if he had something to communicate. He did not, however, imme- 
diately gratity her curiosity, but after the usual affectionate salutation, 

he stood guzing silently for some minutes at the favourite tapestry. 
Presently he turned, and glancing at the freshly arranged watp, heusked 
his sister what was to be her new design. 

“The judgment of Paris ;? replied she, Tt will serve as an intro- 
duction to 4 series comprising the incidents of the Trojan war, if indeed 
that war is ever to be ended.” She paused, for she fancied that « cloud 
came over her brother's face at the meution of the Trojan war, and 
knowing that he sometimes had uneasy feelings of self-reproach for not 
having yet engaged in that adventure, she tried to divert the train of 
thought by exciting his interest in her proposed performance. “See, 
brother,” said she ; “here will sit the false and beautiful Paris, while 
Hennes gives him the apple, and explains to him the commands of Zens 
in respect to it. On this side will stand the three goddesses, waiting his 
decision, and ready each with her proper gifts and promives. Hera will 
be proud and majestic, Athena commanding and sereve, and Aphrodite 
melting and seductive. On the other side, and half hidden by the bushes, 
will be seen the unfortunate Euone ; a sorrowful spectator of the scene, 
and weeping for the abandoned faith and decayed love of the fickle Paris. 
Will it not be a great work 1” 

“Tt will be as excellent and beautiful, my sister, as everything which 
your hands have executed ; but tell me, Iothales,” and he pointed to the 
representation of his father’s death, ‘is that to be the last work which 
xhull exhibit one of our house engaged in noble deeds, and earning for 
himself the immortality of song 9” 

“Not so,” repled she. “I shall keep the best place on the walls for 
the time when your figure shall grace the canvas as the leader in some 
brave adventure, Ah! that will be the best and most beautiful of all 
my pieces.” 

“Tothales, I must go to the Trojan war.” 

She started a little at the abruptuess with which he spoke, and lanbat 
at him for a moment ; then, putting her hand softly upon bi 
she said : “ Ah! my brother, is it needful that you shor 
first essay in so perilous a field? Do not en; 
which may probably be unsnocessful. Has not the ¢ 
atue years, in spite of all the efforte of wo many heroes 
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of mind, came to the conclusion that what her brother had said was right, 
and that it was her part to encourage him in his resolution, and not to 
dissuade him from it. 

She took his hand, and clasping it in both her own, said, looking him 
full in the face with her full, trathful eyes: “ Kunus is right, Philokalos ; 
it is the will of the gods. ‘The Trojan plain awaits you with a full har- 
vest of glory. Our father’s sword is in your hand; and I, youtr sister, 
say to you, go!” 

“Thanks, my beloved sister, a thousand thanks! I knew that from 
you I should’get noble counsel and encouragement. Within a year, if 
oracles speak true, Troy will be levelled) ih the ground, and” he 
gaily, “I will then figure in your tapestr searing away the spoils of the 
mighty Hector.” 

But the temporary.tension of mind which had supported his sister 
in suppressing her own feelings for the sake of encouraging him in au 
honourable career, was now past, and throwing both her arms round his 
neck, she exclaimed, Oh! my brother! my brother !” and burst into 
passionate and unrestrained flood of tears, He led her to a couch by the 
oyen window, and sitting down by her with his arm round her waish 
endeavoured to console her, and forgot all his martial ardour in the 
task of mitigating her grief. As soon as its first burst had subsided, 
Tothales made a powerful effort to recover her equanimity, Fearful lest 
the violence of her sorrow might have some effect in weakening her 
Urother’s resolution, and true to the course which she had from conviction 
adopted, she forced a smile, and said :— 

“ Do not mind my foolish weakness, Philokalos ; it is all over now. 
Let us talk about the expedition to Troy ; and the preparations that 
will be required.” 

So, stifling her own feelings, and at the cost of a great mental effort, 
she led him back to the exciting topic of the adventurous novelty, the 
enterprise and glory of the life on which he proposed to enter. The plan 
of their proceedings was soon arranged. He was to go in the first 
accompanied by his sister, as soon as the necessary preparations could be 
completed, to the residence of that friend of their father’s who had been 
with him at his death, and had brought home the intelligence of it, 
Here they were assured that Tothales would find a safe and hospitable 
home during the absence of her brother, who proposed to join himself to 
any party which he might meet with destined for the plains of Troy, or 
otherwise to proceed thither by such opportunity as might offer. 

‘The excitement felt by Philokalos now that the grand prospect, which 
had often amused his thoughts asa dim and remote possibility, opened upon 
his mind as something real and near at hand, amounted to a condition of 
feverish restlessness. He felt totally unfit for any steady or consistent 
effort of thought, and, half ashamed of the boyish impressiveness which 
allowed hix mind to be so unsettled and disturbed at a time when he 
would most wish to begin to assume the manly firmness of a soldier and 
w chief, he wandered forth into the open air, with an instinotive foe 
that the fresh breeze, and the calm yet animated face of natu 
dispel the throng of dreams and fancies by which he w=: 
enable hix thoughts to settle into a steadier and more pra 
‘With a short hunting-spear in his hand he issued fr 
took his courve across » piece of open ground, which wt 
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they were less p ecipftous, and which led to the eultivations which lay 
most remote froz his own dwelling, and nearest to the rocky part of the 
coast, but he was now in a mood to choose mther the straighter and 
rougher course, and as the sun had not yet attained its fall height, an 
he knew that with such a guide in the heavens he could not miss his 
direction, he entered the wood upon. ae 0] mete side to that on which 
he had emerged into the opening. yush was uot so dense as to 
present muuch impediment to his foe but he had not pee far stat 


e came upon a track, not much beaten, but still 





show that it waa sometimen us" "= 9h Ted fa the ection fe an 
he was going, and it appeared | followed backward it would 
lead into the opening he had liv ed. Wig staying however, ts 


satisfy himself on this point, but wi the had never ret with 
this track before, he determined to avu- beet of it so far as it war 
likely to suit his purpose. After follow  g it for a considerable distancs, 
and over many inequalities of grouny he came to a point where it 
divided into two branches. One of these seemed to be the continnation 
of the original path, but the other was much more trodden and distinct, 
Philokalos could not help feeling surprise at finding such signs in a place 
where he had supposed a human foot never came, and he had some 
thought at first of following the better marked path, But besides that 
the other lay most in the direction which he wished, he felt it probable 
that the well beaten path might bring him in contaet with some other 
signs of life, and he felt an aversion to meeting with any person at that 
time. He therefore pursued his former couse He continued his 
journey for some time, until it beeame evident to him that he had under 
estimated the distance which lay between him and the cliffs which ho 
wished to reach, The sun also was getting low in the heavens, and 
Philokalos begau to feel some approaches of fatigue and hunger. He 
had begun to deliberate whether it would be better for him to return 
and follow the beaten path he had seen, but while at a loss as to the best 
comme he could adopt, he heard the sound of falling water, and he faneied 
from the appearance of the sky in front of him, that there was a break 
or opening in the forest. He had not gone much farther before he found 
that the wood ended abruptly at the brink of a deep ravine. mk er 
which he had been pursuing here took a different course, and turned off 
near the edge of the cliff at a right angle to its former direction. The 
ravine in front wax deep and narrow, and the rock on both sides was 
steep. From the fice of the limestone cliff on the opposite side a a 
point about half way from its summit fell a cascade of water in a slender 
stream which spouted forth through a fissure in the rock and dashed 
noisily into a stream below. From the indications which he could 
observe upon the summit of the opposite cliff, and from the presence of 
the little rill, Philokalos conjectured that he would be likely to find there 
one of those sheltered and fertile corners which he knew to extat in 
different places among the hills The probability of this, 
expectation of discovering there some wild figs or other frei 
he might vatiefy his hunger, determined him to crom ‘ 
preference either to retracing his steps, or fullowing the 
vid different direction. Accordingly, he began *= 
chasm, assisting himself by such shrubs and other 
strength as grew upon the face of the rock. ‘The 
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tended beyond the limit of the ordinary financial year to the 30th 
March next. The main reason that was alleged for this by te 
Colonial Treasurer was, that as the Parliament had agreed to supy 
Sir G. Grey's policy, and as His Excellency required time as wats 
money to work it out, ample time as well ‘as ample means should ba 
given, and the Parliament voted the time as liberally as they hal 
previously voted the money. Now fair play is a jewel valued highly 
yy every Englishman, and the eolony felt it hada right to demant 
that, if within the time allowed Sir G. Grey’s policy failed, the Go 
verument ought not to take advantage of the liberality of the extension 
when the reason for that extension no longer held good. Ministers 
appeared to be, in fairness, bound to summon the Assembly at the 
close of the ordinary financial year, if at the end of that period the 
pacific salution of the native difficulty had become impossible. ‘The im- 
possibility of the pacific solution was cléar on the 4th of May last, Ths 
attack on the escort ai Oakura must have convinced those who most 
tenaciously held to the cread that the Maori conld be governed by law 
and justice, and bribes and coaxing, and all that, that they were wrong; 
that their theories were flimsy, and no good in practice. ‘That it was a 
bitter experience there can be no doubt, Large numbers of intelligent and 
thoughtful men clung to their theory in the full assurance that they had 
indeed discovered the true remedy for the wars of the North Island of 
New Zealand. But to every clear judgment, to ev -balanced 
mind, the events of that day inust: have shown the ut essness af 
persevering, of any longer indulging in the lofty hope of satisfying bar- 
barians by justice and merey. All that the most auxious solicitude could 
do to stave off war has been doue—uo stone has been unturned, no 
device missed, to maintain peace. Justice to the Maori till it bor- 
dered on injustice to the European has been done and overdone, 
The Courts of Law, while closed against a European seeking redress 
from a Maori, have been opened wide to the Maori as against our- 
selves. Money has been lavished on them till they have ceased to 
appreciate its value. “Magistrates, assessors, police, and all the machinery 
of law have been given ‘to them, without asking them to contribute 
a copper to the cost. Medical men have been sent amongst them at 
our expense to teach them the first simple principles for the preserva 
tion of health. Money has been lent them to aid, if possible, in 
their civilisation, If they desired a mill, or a ship, or cattle, or 
ploughs, the Treasury was ready for an advance. Civil Commissioners 
were sent into their districts to hear and to redress any grievances they 
might have, or fancy they might fhave, and to communicate their views 
and wishes to the Government. By the Native Lands Bill of last session 
an enormous boon was conferred upon them, by securing to them for ever 
the right of property in their own land. Untold wealth was thus 
at their disposal, and yet all has been in vain, England has been 
veproached for her treatment of aborigines. Theorising philanthropists 
point with scorn at the treatment of the North American Indians, of the 
original inhabitants of Tasmania and Australia ; and yet the nr 
man may now tura round and appeal to the history of New ! 
prove that the civilisation of a savage race is impossibl 
possess no sense of gratitude ; that they have no des’ 
uo elevation of feeling ; that they axe crafty, grasp. 
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tions which are at this instant being made. Probably ancient jealousies 
will prevent this, or render it Inke-warm in the extreme ; in that case they 
will become an easy prey to their united opponents We must confess 
we view the approaching session with misgiving,—with more of appreher- 
sion than of hope. Great and organie changes will be attempted, aud if 
not fully, at least partially achieved,—changes which must necessarily be 
prejudicial to the interests of the North Island of New Zealand. 





THE PAKEHA WAR SONG. 


Tue storm has arisen, and over the shore, 
So lately reflecting the sunshine of Peace, 
The trumpet has sounded. ‘The toga we v 
We have changed for our armour, our land to release: 





Too long we have waited the strife to avert, 

By humanity's prompting compelled ts forbear ; 
But our foes, all untrained to humanity's art, 

Have thought that our waiting was sign of our fear, 








They reck'd not the evil they sought to entail— 

hey dreamt not of wounds, or of death, ov defea 
tanbers which ( could 
Will have found th pose in stern death’s winding sheet. 











They thought but of victory, each wished at first 

Jash of tumultuous strife, 

But they found that our fear, not our cour ‘i'd, 
That each bang of our guns bore the ianell « of a lite. 











Once engaged, it behoves us to ‘quit us like men, 
iy, and trust to our might: 
While we hope that the issue desired attend, 
‘Let us strike for owe Gop for our QUEEN and the Rica! 











c 
Auckland, N.Z, August 21, 1363. 
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Mis. Simpkinson, pointing to the door by which they had left, added 
“T have a reason for what I say, my dear.” 

“Well; I suppose what must be, must,” ejaculated the resigned 
Simpkinson as he sit down again. 

“Indeed I have. In the first place, the girls have been out a good deal 
lately, aud we really ought to do something ; in the noxt place, I wish to 
show every attention to Mr. Soppleton. Fanny,has, I am sure, made a 
great impression in that quarter,” 

“Soppleton | why the fellow is a downright ass!” exclaimed pater 
familias ; “besides, I thought—why it’s only the other day you were 
praising young Redford to theskies,and giving him every encouragement.” 

“Pray, William, have you never made any mistakes in your life? 1 
have studied Mr. Redford’s character, and, I regret to say, the more I se 
of it the less I like it, He is accustomed to the society of wild young 
men, and has not got those sober steady habits which make the good 
husband. Mr. Soppleton is a quiet gentlemanly young man, who vill 
devote himself entirely to his wife, and who has also a very comfortable 
income, £1,500 a year, I believe.” 

“W—hew! Now the murder’s out!” growled Mr. Simpkinson. 
“Redford has only about £600 with his sulary, and that's why you 
throw him over.” 

“Mr. Simpkinson, I wonder at you ; do you suppose for a moment 
such mercenary motives could influence me? No. Fanny’s happiness 
is my object, and I believe that it will be best promoted hy inducing her 
to necept Mr. Soppleton’s attentions.” 

“Well, I prefer Redford ; however, we were not talking about either 
of them, but about a party ; I believe you want to give one ?” 

“T do” 

n give it any day you like; only don’t bother me any more 























So saying, Mx, Simpkinson took up his hat, and, in an execedingly 
dQ hunour with his wife, himself, and all mankind, went forth to the 
v. He wasa stockbroker ; and the house where the above conversation 
took place was a detached villa in Albert Terrace, Maida Hill. To it 
we inust now return, leaving the old gentleman to pursue his way along 
the Paddington Canal to catch a city ‘bus at the Edgeware Road. 
“Well, my dears,” said inamma, entering the morning-room ; “your 
papa has consented to give a ball, so we must set to work upon the 




















rrace, had made little provision for ball-giving tenants The 
drwwing-room would do to dance in, the dining-room for the wall flowers ; 
the morning-room at the back would be required for tea and coffee, and 
that opposite would be the receptacle for coxts and hats, but where was 
the supper to be laid out 7 

“T suppose, my dears,” at last said mamma, “we must re up the 
idea of supper, and be satisfied wi 

“Oh, impossible, mamma '” cried both young ladies in one breath, 

“What would people think ?” said Fanny. 

“ And besides,” added Arabella, “only fancy what Mra, Fitzh 
would nay !” 

‘Now the Simpkinsons were but new-comers in Mi 
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a red-jacketed giant ; here aud there may be seen some young ladies 
taking a morning's constitutional, whilst if any of the male sex (Life- 
guards exempted) be seen ubout, they are either taking a short cub 
through the park, or have come there with a felonious design upon some 
of its frequenters, If you are fond of a walk, for the walk’s. sake, no 
better place certainly can be found for it in town than the Regent's 
Park ; we may presume it was this reason which induced the two Misses 
Simpkinson, on the morning following the conversation above recorded, 
to enter its gates and turn down one of its most unfrequented aventes 
This time, however, it was not altogether deserted, for some way tp, 
lying lazily along a bench and smoking a cigar, was a young man of 
some eightand-twenty or thereabouts. As he is one of the prin 
figures in this narrative, Pmmay as well tell the reader what he i 
Imagine then a tall, well-built, powerfully made young fellow, with 
a good-humoured broad countenance, and carefully trimmed brows 
moustache and whiskers, I wish I could say he was handsome, for then 
I thiuk he might do for the hero of a three-volume novel instead of a 
plain short tale ; but I must confess he was not. He was, however, 
a fine looking man, and that is the most T can say for his ontward 
appearance. Mr, Frederick Redford,—for that is his name,—amust, I fear, 
have been guilty of a falsehood that morning ; for as soon as the post 
came in, he had sent off his boy to the office (he was a Government 
clerk) with a note to the effect that he was far from well, and would not 
Vw able to attend to his duties that day. Yet here he was, looking fit to 
put on the gloves with Tom Sayers, and actnally smoking, Perhaps he 
jad found the air of the Regent's Park very reviving, perhaps—it is n0 
use conjecturing further, for as he sees the two young ladies approaching, 
he starts to his feet, runs forward to meet them, aud a “Good morning, 
Frederic,” and “Nice young ladies you are to keep an appointment; 
imforms us that perhaps here lies the mysterious cause of Mr. Redford’s 
sudden illness, “Arabella is evidently of opinion that “Two is company, 
three is none,” for she drops quietly'to the rear, until summoned by the 
pair in front. 

“What do you want with me now ?” said she.“ What is the matter 
with you, Frederick ; you look quite a monster of wrath 1? 

“T may well do so,” answered he ; “that mother of yours is too bed” 

“Chut, chut, Frederick,” interposed Fumuy, 

“Well, 1 can’t help saying so ; the idea of setting you at that fellow 
Soppleton, T know the reason—he does nothing, and fritters away some 
twelve or fifteen Imndred a year; whereas I haye to work for what I 
paid, too.” 
you sterniaent clerks do nothing but read the 
papers, and make mistakes in your spelling ; aud that your salaries are 
anuch too high,” said Fann 

“Oh, al! [beg your pardon, Hang the Times! Look here, Bella: 
Famiy says she is certain that Soppletonwill—will propose to 
confound him, at your ball. She'll refuse him, of course, but she I 
dare face her mother after doing su. What's to be done 1” 

“You know him, don’t you?” asked Arabella, 

“Know him! yes; to be the biggest ass of his inches in 
Kingdom ;” and Redford pulled st his whiskers till he had qu 
their symmetry. 
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little fear of contradiction, claim to have originated a movement it his 
merely seconded. For the rest, Dick was a capital fellow, fond of all 
athletic sports, and of having his rooms full of his friends, 

“You look quite glum, old boy,” said he. 

“I was coming to your place, Dick,” answered his fii 
‘want to have a talk with you.” 

“Come on then, _T suppose that iniss what's her nameis at the bottom 
of all this, eh 1” said Framwell ; and added, when they had sat down in 
a Hansom, “ Cheer up, old man, and take my advice: eschew matrimony, 
and stick to your bitter beer and ’baccy, You won't get them once 
you're married,” 

Framwell’s chambers were in Oak Court, Temple, and Jooked on the 
river. There were four rooms, very comfortably furnished ; that ix to 
say, there were plenty of easy chairs, some of them furnished with these 
brass appendages for holding books, which enable a reader to go to sleep 
comfortably without dropping the novel he is supposed to be absorbed i, 
and the window seats were provided with soft cushions, on which it 
was very pleasant to recline and smoke the pipe of peace when father 
Thames condescended to keep to himself his unsavoury odours. ‘The 
walls were hung with printer, with a few water colours, and here ant 
there a photographic view in Oxford ; while bats and rods, whips and 
rackets, lay about on shelves which ought to have supported the weight 
of Blackstone's Commentaries or Coke upon Lyttelton, 

A small boy opened the door to the two friends, and after ordering 
him to draw a tankard of his panacea for all human ills, bitter beer, Dick 





5 for T 












id he, “sit down, and let me hear all about it.” 

“T need not tell you, "hegan Redford, “all about Fanny.” 

“For Heaven's suke don’t, my dear fellow! Now, don't look # 
fierce ; I hi respect for the young lady, but you are so spooney 
when you get upon that subject. 

Redford shrugged his shoulders, and then went on to relate what the 
veader already know 

“You see, Dick,” said he, “I want to get poor Fan out of this 
serape. Her mother seems a regular dragon ; but ax the old gentleman 

ea f she were disappointed in Soppleton she might 
come round tome. What can I do ? 

Framwell made no answer, but smoked hard for a few minutes, thea 
asked—* When's the hop ?” 

Next Tuesday week.” 

“What if Sopp does not go to it? Will that be any use?” 

“The very thing I want.” 

“H—m. Nearly a fortnight. Well, Tl make sure of my man 
Hand me over that blotting-book,” and after some moments’ reflection, 
Dick scribbled off afew lines” “There,” stid he ; “I think that will do, 

« Dear Soppleton,—Will you comeand wine in my rooms next Mor 
week ? It's a long notice, but T have a grand scheme a-foot for whi 
want the co-operation of all the good fellows I know.—Yor= 
“R] 


































“ What on earth is that for ?” asked Redford. 
“ Well, it’s very odd,” anawered Dick, “but T got 
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the ratio of twelra to six, and. 2 to. Yin that of twenty to twee: 
erefore Z is to ferred to Y and X in the of twenty to 
twelve to six. Beh ror in mental ‘mies tee pei 
now; and though, as I have said, Redford never dreamed of Fanny’s 
throwing him over, yet that horrible proportion, £1,500 to £600, would 
Keep recurring to his mind. He had seen Fanny once or twice since the 
meeting recorded above, and she too was very unhappy, Mr, Soppleton 
was continually calling, He sent them boxes for the English opera, 
Malls for [the concerts at St James's Hall, and bouquets from Coreu 
Garden, He had actually interested himself in Master Tommy, and had 
won that young gentleman's heart by a judicious tip; but Inckily Mr, 
Simpkinson could uot be gained over to his side, and though the old 
gentleman refrained from any open expressions of dislike, yet. be grunted 


very audibly whenever his spouse expatiated on the merits of her pattern | 


young man, So Frederick was not in the very best of humours fora 
jolly bachelor party. However, it must be deep grief indeed which cannot 
be tempornrily alleviated by a good dinner and a magnum of Mosells 
such as the Polyanthus Club can produce ; and, cheered by this and his 
friend's hopeful conversation, Redford began 1 take a less gloomy view 
of things in general, and resumed something of his former buoyant spitits 
as Dick and he walked down the Temple after dinner. 

‘Most of the guests had already arrived, and the pair were saluted ox 
their entrance with numerous inquizies, couched in the slang of the day. 
With some difticulty Framvwell Jed in imposing silence on th 
purty, and, standing on « chair, procecded to addivas dhem in a inock- 
hervie tone, Perhaps he had just read “ Les Miserables,” aud wished to 
imitate Victor Hugo's students, who talk such glorious nonsense. 

“Friends, Britons, Fellow-countrymen, lend me your ears! We are 
not met here this night to discuss the usual beverages so dear to our 
pockets and so noxious to our health, neither are we assembled to poison 
each other with the pestilential gases of the Nicotian weed !” 

A general shout interrupted himn—“ What the deuce did you ask 
us for?” 

“Silence,” said Framwell; “Keep dumb and listen, A 
sacrifice is to be accomplished this night. ‘To Sir George Grey and the me- 









: ictim will be here anon.” 

Here Littlebales broke in: “I say, Dick, how many magnums have 
Redford and you disposed of at theclub | What are you talking about f” 

“ Benighted individual,” answered Framwell, “ canst thou not compre- 
hend the mystic language which Homer spake, which Pindar wrote, 
which Ossian poured forth? Then thus, thus do I descend to the 
vernacular, I want you meu to help me ina bit of fun, Soppleton is 
coming here to-night ; Redford has bet me that I can’t get him to do 
decoy in a garotter-hunt,—so I wish you to humbug Sopp as much as 7 
can. I know we can get him to gu, and then Tom, Charley, and T 
enact the parts of first, second, and third ruffians, and garotte 

“What is that for?” asked one of the guest, “Why 
to frighten the man out of the few wits he possesses, as 
don’t want to hurt him ?” 
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“Yon are just the man I wanted to see, Soppleton,” said Littlehales 
“Did not I see you riding a bay mare the other day 
Bepploton lguidly adjusted bis eye glas, and drawle out & Yea? 
“T was much struck with her,” continued ‘Tom; “she looks well 
bred. Do you feel inclined to part with her?” ‘Then aside to Adams: 
“A regular leggy weed, my dear fellow.” 
3 “it is only the other day I gue 






one hundred guineas for her.” 
“T don’t call that dear,” said ‘Tom, aloud; then, in a whisper te 
Adams, “wouldn’t give £25 for the brute.” “Did you get her at 
Tattersall’s 1” 
“No ; I bought her from Quartermaine.” 
“Ab! those fellows let a good judge of horseflesh like you have 
things much cheaper. He would have put on twenty pounds if I hal 
awanted her.” 
Framwell then broke in, and asked Soppleton to recommmend hims 
tailor, as he was dissatisfied with hisown. This gave Augustus a good 
opportunity for displaying his knowledge of the ves vestiari ; and as s00i 
as this subject was discussed, his opinion was asked on the merits of the 
last English opera ; then another topic was started, and in each case his 
decisions were accepted and his views applauded, till ge little man was 
quite beside himself with vanity. His host plied hinf'with claret, and, 
when he thonght him sufficiently up to the mark, informed his guests 
that, as it was a cold night and their business lay out of doors, he had 
thought it best they should take in a stock of something warm. Accont- 
ingly the bell was rung, and Tim entered carrying a china bow] of punch, 
accompanied by a perfectly orthodox ladle having a whalebone hands, 
and a guinea soldered in the bottom, — Suppleton was not accustomed to 
such vulgar beverages, and, had he been in his usual mood, would cer 
tainly have declined taking any ; but he had been worked up to such» 
pitch of good humour that he could refuse nothing, so he took his 
tumbler like the rest. ‘This was the signal for Dick to lead the conver- 
sation to the common topie—Garorm! 
Soppleton had a most holy horror of Sir George Grey’s pets, and at 
night never trusted himself to walk fifty yards ; but, sitting among w set 
of young athletes who laughed at the idea of any one daring to attack 
them, and were on the contrary planning reprisals, he began to think 
that after all it was only elderly M.P.’s and young ladies with inviti 
hair who were waylaid, and that a resolute countenance would scare 
any number of these cowardly aswilants. ‘This idea, so contrary to his 
usual notions, may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that Tim 
had been very assiduous in keeping his tumbler full; however that 
may be, Augustus of his own accord expressed his willingness to join in 
the hunt. : 

“We must have a captain,” said Littlehales; “I vote for you 
Dick.” 

This motion was carried nem, con. and the Captain proc 
unfold his plans. “We'll to St. John’s Wood, that’s a verr 
resort of the blackguards, and split into parties of four. tb 
one will walk by himself, and if he can simulate some #! 
in his walk, so much the better; the other three 
ahsdy side of the street, and—” 
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little man was much to be pitied. ‘To noisy Oxford. men, accustomed 
fracas with barges, and town and gown rows, the whole thing te 


sport, but to a delicate rose-bud like our friend it was death, 20 
longer felt certain that a resolute countenance would scare off a garotten 
and all the horrible stories he had ever heard of their stealthy mode of 
attack came trooping upon his recollection. The cold air besides was 
affecting him, and he now came for the first time to the conclusion that 
he had taken too much punch. He thought of ramning—what use was 
that ? then he began to feel cold. “ Well, this will never do,” thought 
he; “I may as well be moving. Surely I shall find a policeman ora 
cab in the road, and then—catch me going out again with a purcel of 
Iunatics !” As he walked on he suddenly thought of the ball the 
next night, and figured himself unable to attend in consequence of & 
black eye or some other injury ; and he mentally saw Fanny saa 
again and again with Redford, for Augustus too felt he had a rival, 

a monoryllable rose to his lips which bore witness to the disturbed slate 
of his mind. On he went with, T must confess, a somewhat unstealy 
gait, which however was as much due to nervousness as to 

and on reaching the corner of the strect, looked eagerly up amd 
down the St. John’s Wood Road. Not a soul was in sight, Afar 
off he conld hear the rumble of some late eabs, but that was 
all. With « deep sigh, he resigned himself to his fate, and walked 
down the road, “the beard over the shoulder,” as the Spanish proverb 
rung He tried to whistle, somehow or another he conld not 
remember the tunes he essayed ; then he lit a cigar, while all the time 
his thoughts would keep running on that morning's Times, which 
devoted two columns to correspondents one and all frightened out of 
their lives by the bugbear of the age. Presently he passed a street 
leading to the left : what was that in the shadow of the houses? It did 
not move, yet it seemed the dim outline of a human figure. Tt must be 
garotter. Should he call for his friends ? Ha! three forms are indistinetly 
seen lower down. Surely they are Redford and his companions ; and 
Augustax, who had stopped for a ioment, was just about again to 
proceed, when a slight noise behind him made him turn round. ‘There, 
close at his elbow with what looked like a huge bludgeon in his hand, 
was a man, no doubt the same who had been lurking in the shade, No 
time was to be lost. Soppleton just remembered Dick's parting words, 
struck out at the form beside him, and called out lustily for help. 

foe recled back, staggered with the blow, then with loud cries, posal 
as Augustus thought for his accomplices, rushed in, grappled with him, 
and soon the two combatants were rolling in the middle of the muddy 
road, pummelling each other to the best of their ability. Fe 

were heard running up;—a well-known voice shouted “Hold him 
tight, Sopp!” His foe's grasp relaxed, and Augustus looking up saw 
with delight the joyous face of Dick as the latter seized his sasailant 
Then his brain swam, a giddiness came over him, and for # short time 
he was unconscious of what was passing around, When his sense 
returned he found himself surrounded by most of Framwell’s guet 

were, one and all, giving way to shouts of uproarious la; 

garotted was bad enough, but to be laughed at about * 

Augustus started to his feet and angrily 

natimely mirth, and whether he was the cause of it 
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ARTADNE. 


There upon the height she standeth; gazing, gazing 
o'er the sea, 

Asking her own heart, in anguish, “will he ne'er 
come back to me?” 


Gazing ever out to seawanl, while the sea-winds 
; gently play 
With wunny golden tresses, that adown her 
shotlders atray. 


And her hands she clasps in anguish ; presses on her 
fevered brow, 


‘Wildly murmurs “He hath left me. Death! O 
death were welcome now.” : 


Then her head once more she raises ; looking wildly 
o'er the the main, 
Gazing wildly, while she mutters, “Ab, helll ne'er 


come back again. 


Far away the sunlight gleameth on the hills that 
gird the shore, 

There I watched my hero vanish, thence he cometh 
never more. 


Ab! the weary, weary sunlight, ah! the mocking 
joyous wave 

Which’ with censeless heartless clamour, doth this 
wretched island lave. 





Die! O die! thou mocking sunlight, and shut out 
the hateful sea 

Which hath borne my low’d one from me, ne’er will 
bear him back to me. 


Sink, O sink, ye shades around me ; let me ne'er 
again behold 

This drear world which the Immortals, in dark mists 
of sorrow fold.” 


And the day fades into twilight, and the twilight 
sinks and dies 

And the myrind lamps of even, sparkle in the 
pitying skies, 


When at morn the car of Phacbus bounded forth to 
grect the day, 

Avindne’s prayer was answered, in death’s arms she 
smiling lay. 


ED. 
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an inch of soil over many of the seeds that are smaller than white clover. 
Itis a very great error to bury seed too deep in the ground, _ If the main 
crop of onions is not already in the ground, no time should be lost in 
getting them in ; sow in drills nine inches between each drill, on a fine 
Tich piece of ground, as free from weeds as’ possible, and do not sow unless 
the ground will pulverize and break fine ; tread the rows in with the foot, 
and finish off with raking the ground smooth and even all over ;—when 
they are two inches ‘high, thin out to five or six inches. Sow also a bel 
of silver-skinned very thickly for picklers. Sow beet towards the end of 
the month, in drills one inch deep and one foot between the rows ; when 
up, thin out to ten inches from plant to plant. Surface the strawberry 
plantations with comer manure, and destroy any weeds as they 
appear. Manure rhubarb,and dig between the rows, if not already done; 
fork lightly over the asparagus beds, and add a little manure on the 
surface; cover over seakale to blanch for use. Hoe and stake all ad- 
vancing crops, and dig all waste ground as soon x8 vacant ; this will 

the kitchen garden s neat and cheerful appearance, Do not delay the 
getting in of the crops on all favourable occasions, 


FRUIT GARDEN, 


The pruning of all fruit trees must be brought tom close now, likewise 
the planting of the sbove must he deferred till next autumn, presuming 





that all vacancies have been filled, and if not already done, fork round 
the stems of the trees and mulch the surface of newly-planted tr i 
manure to keep the ground moist ; let this be done iminediately ; 





that newly-planted fruit trees are secured from high winds. Any worthless 
sorts may he cut to within a few feet of the ground, and grafted with « 
superior sort. Proceed with the grafting of all stocks ; cut down rasp- 
berry canes that bore fruit last autumn; manure and dig Vetween the 
rows of the previous year’s wood or canes that are to bear fruit: this 
season, ‘The present is a good time to dress apple trees that are 
affected with the blight : if any are past recovery, root them np and bart 
them ; wash the remainder with equal quantities of soft soap, black sul- 
phur, aud hot lime, mixed in two quarts of skimmed milk, put on the 
trees with a sash brush, the whole mixed and heated to 130 degrees, 
applied directly ut this heat to the infected parts of the tree. This is 
only a preventative, and will require to be applied every year ; an ounce 
or two of red lead incorporated in the above will have a good effect in 
clearing the plants. Give vines a good mulching of manure round the 
stems, and attend to the training of the shoots, 








FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY. 





The shrubs will looking over this month ; cut away any dead 
ranches, and shorten back any bad and straggling shoots. Cut away any 
worthless ones altogether if they are over-hanging or growing inte 
xpecimens ; but do not cut away so as to expose the remainder #~ 
at one time, as some of the finer plants may be thrown bert == 
through an injudicious thinning. Prune roses ; cut out * 

‘ten the young shoots to three or four eyes,—tht 
wnly take in four sections of the roee, viz., Hytga 
Se 
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season ; and any that are sickly should be shaken out and fresh potted 
in new soil. Sow cucumbers and melons in frames on dung-beds, as 4 
little heat will greatly accelerate their growth, and get them on for 
planting out. Tomatos aud Chillies ; a box of each may be sown and 
put in the frame, likewise a few vegetable marrows. All bulbs shonld 
be planted, if not alveady done, The sowing of grass seeds must be 
finished this month. 

Those few practical hints are given principally with a view to benefit | 
the influx of population that has arrived of late ; it will be a guide so fur 
as to let them know about the time of putting in the main crops, Time 
will not allow of my entering upon the cultivation of one individual 
species ; but at a future time I will enter more fully into the different | 
modes of culfivation of some of the aboye-named plants. a ) 

D. Hay. 


ee te ee 


THE RUINED CASTLE. 


Tuenr stands an ancient castle, gy 
And its time-worn walls are greg, 

And o'er each mouldering buttress 
The ivy's fingers stray, 










And throngh its silent courtyards 
The sparkling lizards 
And nodding from the donjon tower 
The willow-tree doth w 








And through its damp-stained chambers 
mimer breezes blow, 

c the woodbine’s clinging shoots 
‘All softly to and fro, 












And in its ancient moated ditch 
The white-leeced Iambkins lie, 
And indolently crop the gra 
That waves so rankly by. 





And ‘neath its lordly gateway 
The herd-hoy idly lies, 

And gazes with a listless look 
Into the drowsy sk 






And the sin sets all glorious, 
when he used to shine 

1 that lordly castle, 

le of a lordly line. 








And quiet twilight lingers 
About its ivied walls, 
And breezes whisper calm good-nights 


Through its deserted halls, 
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But at the sotting C mnst bid adion 
pinged ha wil ten 

a the damp grass m; leaves, 
‘And with these aka Tie nor caneh Ik gelonon 
‘To die when summer dies on the cold award. 
Why, T have bean 9 buttery, lord 

lowers, s, Jove Knots, si ies, 

Groves meaiows, melodies, and arbour rose 
My kin; 's at its death, and just it is . 
‘That T should die with it ; so in all this 
‘We miscall grief, bale, sorrow, heartbreak, woo, 
‘What is there to 'plain of 7” 

In the short poem of “ Isabella,” Keats showed a depth of power in the 
imagining and delineation of love which must ever remain a marvel to all, 
but which can scarcely fail to give the poem an ever new charm for the 
young. In it, however, as in “ Zamia,” there is less of that marvellous 
sympathy with everything sweet or beautiful in nature, which amounts 
to a voluptuous sensuousness not easily understood by most temperaments 
In some of its manifestations, however, it is understandable enough, as in 
the beautiful poem “The Eve of St. Agnes,” held by many of the best 
judges to be the most: perfect: of small poems in our own or any language. 
‘The reader is carried slong with the poet’s feelings so as almost to fed 
the cold of nature and the warmth of affection, so wonderfully vivid in 
their description : 








St. Agnes! Eve—Ah, bitter cold it was ! 
‘The owl for all his feathers was a-cold ; 
are limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
was the flock in woolly fold ; 
ero the beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, avd while his frosted breath, 
Like piotis incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, withont a death, 
Past the sweet virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 









The picture must be confessed to be perfect as a cameo, and yet with 
all the colour and life of a great painting ; nor is the following less 
wonderful :— 


She hurried at his words, besct with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watel, jerliaps with ready spears— 
Down the wide stairs a datkling way they found, 
Inall the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by cach door ; 
‘The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Finttered in the beseiging wind's uproar 5 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor, 











And they aro gone: ay, ages Tong ago 
‘These lovers fled away into the storm, 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior guests, with shade aud form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coftin worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with mengre fnce deform ; 
‘Thé beadsman after thousand Aves told, 

For age unsonght-for slept among his ashes cold, 


To us it scems, however, that, in the fragment of “ H 
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‘That first in beauty should be first in might: 
‘Yea, by that law, another race may drive 
Onur conquerors to mourn as we do now. 
Have ye the 





‘To all my empire: farewell sad I took, 

And hither came to see how dolorous fate 

Had wrought upoa ye; and how I might best 

Give consolation in this woo extreme, 
Receive tho truth, and let it be your balm, 


To those who have dwelt with pleasure on the poetry of classical antiquity 
it would be unnecessary to point out how purely classical, and yet hov 
superior in much to its classical models this beautiful poem is. To thow 
who have not the means of comparing “Hyperion” with these models 
we can freely trust it to make its own Way upon its own merits, 

One and perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of Keats’ mind 
was its intense sympathy with nature Everything in nature had « 
voice, and a living individuality for him, and so wonderfully highly 
wrought were his perceptions that it resulted in imparting a voluptuots 
sensnousness to his poetry, which would most likely have been in. great 
ameasure toned down and corrected had a longer share of life been allottel 
him than was actually the case. In none of his poems is this more 
markedly apparent than in his “ Ode to a Nightingale,” which probably 
arises from the fact that in such short pieces we see more of the personal 
existence of the poet than where he throws himself rather into a0 
imaginary world :— 


‘My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness paina 
My eeoe, as though of hemlock I had drank, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains, 
One minute past and Lethowards had sunk : 
"Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
‘That thou light-winged Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beecher green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth ! 
© for a braker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
‘With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

‘And parple-stained mouth ; 
‘That I might drink, and leave the world unseen,— 
‘And with thee fade away into the forest dim, 


Limited pace, however, compels us to close this short patie ~ 
hhaa now stood the test of a generation anda! 
any of its influence, but rather becoming more a 








THE WAR IN AUCKLAND. 


— 
“ ARMA MEBUMQUE CANO.” 


—— 


‘Wan appears to occupy the same place in regard to the conditions of 
human society thatthe hurricane does in atmospheric phenomena. It is 
a desolating agent ; but it restores the natural equilibrium, asd 
gives stability for the time to that which is salutary. Without wan, i 
a stimulating and equalising agent, man cannot for any lengthened 
period, work out his destiny as an intelligent and progressive creature, 
‘Argue as men may, that we are rapidly approaching a period when wats 
will cease to devastate, and universal peace prevail, we cannot agree with 
their conclusions whatever we may think of their postulates, Mau't 
nature and the experience of all ages is against them. Tt may be, ant 
doubtless shall be, the case, that iman’s intellectual development will be 
such as to lead to the conclusion that all his actions will be squared in 
accordance with the soberest dictates of reason ; but our conviction is 
that until his moral nature is entirely changed—until, in fact, he ceases 
to be the creature we call man—wars will remain a necessity of his 
existence. We hold, therefore, that wars are inevitable under certain 
conditions, and that they are as necessary as they are inevitable. We 
have a wat at our own doors; let us, therefore, carefully trace the course 
of events, not with the view of espousing any side in the contest, but to 
ascertain, if possible, what has been done to bring it to a successful issue 
—n satisfactory and lasting peace. 

And perhaps no inore favourable time than tho present could be 
selected for such a task. The war has now entered ona new phase of 
its development, and the steps towards peace, taken in future, will be 
marked by the viete won, and strategic positions occupied, by the 
British troops. Reference to the past, therefore, cannot affect the future. 
‘The question at issue now will be solved by collision of forces, and not 
by a well meant but silly policy of palaver, carefully claboruted in the 
Cabinet, and indifferently executed by the agents in detail. 

Let us, therefore, refer to the past, which has become matter of history. 
Facts are plentiful, and if failures can be classed in the category of facts, 
they are scattered over the pages of our colonial history for several 
years back 




































‘Thick os autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
To Vallombrosa, 


At the outset, we will designate the present war, as a war for the 
sovereignty of New Zealand. ‘There is no denying the fart 
a degree of cohesionfamongst the aboriginal tribes of thi: 
not the least remarkable circumstance in this stra 
dimagine men becoming troublesome when too wall ¢ 
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Doubtless the pleasure is as 
Of being ee cet ae 

when done on a large scale; and our political Solons a prepared 
to do an extensive business, They gilded the pill, therefore, with a spice 
of novelty—something to tickle the palate, to flatter the vanity, and 
aninister to pretentious individual weaknesses, ‘The pill was a simple 
Dribe ; the gilding, the new institutions. There was something for 
everybody. If all could not be assessors, many: could be wardens or 
policemen ; and those who could not carry the policeman’s baton, or sit 
in the curule chair, might have seats at the ving > For the sake of 
appearance, every tale of the tribes who accepted the new institutions 
could not well be public pensioners ; but to wala up for that, was there 
not au army of Government ofiicials appointed to dispense the gratuities 
of the colony? It was an excellent: plan, based on a correct estimate 
of human nature, and might have succeeded in the end but for three 
conditions which had Ween overlooked by its authors, First, they shut 
their eyes to the real cause of the war, and proceeded on a false issue ; 
xecond, they began their new system at a time when its triumph should 
have been assured, if tried at all; and third, the gifts which it was in 
the power of Government to bestow, were not equal im value to the 
plunder acquired in war by the “free lances” of the Maoris, nor was the 
novelty of judicial proceedings and noisy runangaing to be set in the 
same halanees with the excitement of fight and the intoxication of 
viet ‘The new institutions failed in their object. We have explained 
why we think this failure was brought about ; and we would not have 
adverted to the subject at all were it possible to overlook that pretentious 
plan, for the development of which the Imperial Government and mother 
country, as well as this colony, waited with remarkable patience for two 
years, and appropriated money with benignant complacency. 

‘To the last moment, even after blood had been shed in the second 
Tanuaki campaign, maugre the failure of the pacification scheme, the 
political leaders of the colony perpetuated the same gross political blunder 
about Waitara, ‘They tulked of Waitara, wrote of Waitara, almost wept 
ever Wait Everything in their mind turned on Waitara ; and the 
wily diplomatist Thompson, took i 
and boldly challenged the Governor of the colony to recognise the 
supremacy of the King in return for hisnomiual interference in regard to 
Waitara.” ‘There was then a chance of the new policy succeeding. The 
interest in the of diplomacy was at its height at that time ; and our 
player, too intent on his ow . forgot to consider minutely the positions 
of hisadversny, A concession is made ; the King movement is not to be 
rweognised, but it is not to be put down by force. It was, therefore, wm fast 
cave, ‘The uatives were mastersof thesituation, and soon actedas if they 
Knew they were sa ‘The Queen was held in check by the King’s 
‘Tho whole tibrie of the new institutions suddenly crumbled to the dust, 
and the iinious of the Maori potentate threatened the same fate = 
Auckluud, Wellington, and Hawke's Bay that had befallen Tar 
The supremacy of the Maori was nearly established ; and. as ° 
Wood had been shed in Tarapaki, in 3 
Jofonoe af the invielability of Maori territory, with calpal 
on the part of the colonial authorities this bloodshed wi 
aevount of Waitan, 
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We need not pursue this subject further. Events are too recent to 
require detailed narrative ; and we will only add that as) goon as all 
ground of excuse for war on the score of Waitara had been removed by the 
surrender of our title to Waitara, the natives boldly threw off the musk, 
aud avowed by acts an intention to maintain by foree the advantageous 
positions they had gained in the first campaign, and subsequently eou- 
firmed by diplomacy, 

The day of “ Waitara’ politics is now There are those who 
still cling to this Shibboleth of party with a fondness more to be 
pitied than blamed. Their affection is natural. On Waitara they 
rose to power, and floated on the treacherous stream ; but as where its 
tide mingles with Ocean's wave, a swimmer would sink to rise no 
more, 80 they, when the conflicting forees met, which Waitara and Ocean 
aptly illustrate, disappeared from the political arena where, for a 
season, they played a conspicuons part. One word alone ix needed to 
contirm our views regarding the aspect in which the hostile matives 
actually regarded Waitara. When we relinquished all right and title to 
the block, we left the native disputants, King and Taylor, as they were at 
the first. Taylor denies King’s right to the block and holds possession, 
and the natives who fought against us, on the plea that King was an 
injured man, pay no further heed to the matter. Even King looks with 
an indifferent eye on the “bedroom” of his tribe, and aspires to be & 
maguate in the uew kingdom south of the Waikato. 

Ve have brought down our review of the events of the war for the 
subjugation of the natives, to a period when it is necessary to refer more 
particularly to the military operations of the second campaign in Tara 

For the sake of the continuity of the narrative we must ocet- 
sionally refer to political matters as we proceed, as the action of the 
General commanding the forces has Deen inthienced to a certain extent 
ly the position taken up by the civil power. Tt will be recollected that 
as soon as the Governor resmmed possession of the southern ion of 
the Omata block, General Cameron gave orders for the construction of a 
redoubt upon that block. The Potouko redoubt was accordingly built, 
and a inilitary post established. Our ovenpaney was tiquestioned, 

we had not violuted native terr and it does seem 
strange at first sight, that the General cunuianudiog should establish 4 
furtitied post on a line which was not menaced by a fae, and at a time 
when the head of the Government of the colony led the country to 
Velieve there wis uo enemy to be feared. It was fortunate for the 
country, however, that the command of the army devolved on a veteran 
officer, whose vision was not obscured by the pol haze which 
surrounded him. All might be peaceful, as was represented ; but like & 
prudent soldier, he put on his own armour of d and calmly awaited 
the issue of events. After the occupation of Potouko, reinforcements 
arrived from Auckland, and the troops advanced through the Oakurs 
block to Tataraimaka, which the natives claimed as territory conquered 
from the Crown during the first campaign, A redoubt, was pailt on the 
southern boundary of this block, and the Geueral, with admirable fore- 
sight, provisioued it for a month, But why, let us ask was this pi 
tion taken by the commander of the forces, seeing that 
welcomed the troops when they first appeared on the debat 
The friendly greeting by the natives filled the civil authori 
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this tardy surrender ; they do not forget the past, im consideration of 
the abject terms of the surrender; but they take new ground. Des: 
stand out for the inviolability of Maori territory and the spony 
their King. The mask is thrown off, and their intention is best dix 
covered from their acts, Oukura is lost to them by its military oceups- 
tion, but the territory to the south is not yet violated by the passage 
of our troops. Indeed, orders were given that on no account whatever 
should the soldiers cross the Kaitakara river to the Maoriland. That the 
natives intended to dispute our passage of that river is proved by the next 
step they took. Field works were begun on the left bank of the Kuite- 
kara, more we think, as a defence of the frontier line than as a base of 
operations against the troops in the province of Taranaki. It was 
likewise a post of observation, and consisted of a square redoubt, ani 
covering rifle pits in front strengthening the uatural defences which the 
steep banks of the river supplied. ‘Their naturally strong positions in 
the ranges were strengthened at the same time, and the Kuitake pa may 
be taken as a fair illustration of the skill which the aborigines of New 
Zealand display in strengthening, by artificial works, the natural. forti- 
fications which constitute the chief obstacle to offensive warfare in this 
country. The flanks of the position were protected by steep hills, cou- 
verging towards each other, forming a recess where their pa and main 
works were constructed, ‘The sides of these hills were rifle-pitted, and 
the sloping ground in front, defended by x gully and tall fern, by which 
an attack must be led, was like by rifle-pits. A double line 
of stuke palisading defended their pa the entive width of the recess, the 
line being lengthened by cremailléres. Thei it was open to the forest 
at the rear, which rendered pursuit next to impossible, The field 
works at Kaitakara were wanting in many natural adjuncts of defence, 
and had the natives not Leen led to form too low an estimate of the 
British soldiers, from the events of the first campaign, we Lelieve they 
never would have made @ stand there as they did. 
General Cameron did not, it appears, recogni 

Maori works in the vicinity of the Tatarait 
planned an expedition, which was to have ta 
morning of the 26th of May. But through the inte 
authorities that expeditionary force was recalled. How 
of June, the native position w ied by storm by the British troops, 
commanded by the General in person, and a crowning victory was won. 
The first stern blow was now struck at their military prestige, and their 
complete overthrow on that occasion p red the natives for the reverses 
which followed. But the moral eflect did not end there. They had 
slaughtered a handful of our troops for unavoidably trespassing on un- 
alienated Jand, and in return General Cameron took possession of the block 
of land on which the outrage was committed ; they had fortified a post on 
their frontier to prevent trespass on Maori land to the south of Tatarai- 
inaka, and the General crossed the frontier, and drove them from their 
works with much slaughter. There wax great significance in these acts 
of the commander of the forces. He had slipped the leash of diplomacy, 
and set his heel on the neck of the rebellion in Taranaki, im and 
occupying native territory before the enemy suspected his intentions 
the Government of the colony had recovered from the stupor ix 
the massacre of the 4th of May had thrown them. The 
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recently the Oakura redoubt was likewise abandoned, and the force 
which held these posts, and did no more than keep in check the native: 
congregated in the ranges, without in any degree weakening their strength 
or shortening the war for the subjugation of the entire country, were 
drafted to Auckland, where their services would be active instead of 
passive. Nor should we at all feel surprised if the Potouko redoubt be 
abandoned in turn, and indeed we rather think that at the present time 
its abandonment would strengthen iustead of weaken our position in 
Taranaki. We lose none of the prestige we gained at Kaitakara by 
abandoning these positions for a season, seeing that the movement bas 
been rendered necessary by the massing of the troops in Anckland pm 
vince, and the more so also, as it will be found that so soon as the 
Waikatos and their allies have been thoroughly beaten in the north, we 
will be able to reiceupy them, when we please, without bloodshed, ‘The 
battle which destroys the strength of the rebellion in Taranaki and 
Wellington will be fought in the Waikato, and not in either of the 
southern districts, 

Space will not permit us to discuss, with sufficient minutoness, the 
progress of events in Auckland province, for a short time previous to the 
arrival of General Cameron from Taranaki. In a subsequent article we 
will be better able to do justice to this branch of the subject, which is 
not less interesting than important, and also to the steps that were 
taken after the General returned to the capital. It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to refer generally to the steps taken to defend 
Aucklind and Southern distriets, and carry the rt of the 
enemy's country. The strength of the ‘army at General Cameron's 
disposal in Auckland was not equal to the work which he bad before 
him. An extensive district, over which settlements were scattered, 
extending in width from the West to the East Coast, and in length from 
Aucklind almost to the banks of the Waikato, required protection ; and 
if the supremacy of the Crown was to b m invading army 
aiust at the same time penctrate into the W to district. These were 
the two great ditticulties, and they could only be overcome by increasing 
the strength of the army. ‘Then there were minor dificulties, consisting 
of natural obstacles, and the labour and delay in carrying supplies to the 
front from Auckland, added to which was the danger to’ be apprehended 
from the numerous native residents within the line of the Waikato. 

‘The force was fortunately strengthened by the arrival of the head 
quarter companies of the second battalion 18th Royal Irish, from 
England, and drafts of men from the army in Tarmaki, The Militia 
was called out for active service, and the Volunteers also were required 
todo duty. A. large 1 of strength was thus gained ; and on 
the 10th of July, General Cameron made his forward movement, estab- 
lishing his head-quarters at the Queen’s Redoubt, Pokeno, A. sufficient 
force was lett at Auckland, Otahuhu, and Drury, to protect the seat of 
Government aud surrounding districts ; and posts were established along 
the line of the Wairva, and on the west by Waiuku. 

It seema that the plan of the campaign had been} i 
cluborated by the General, for we find that three days after he sank the 
field in person, his supports and boats were in readiness, at the 
tawhiri creek, and under cover of night the force embarked 
a Janding on the eastern bluff of the Koheroe range. Tia 
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ammunition, and provisions, to the enemy's camp. ‘This was peculiarly 
a Native office idea, and one which has cost waste of valuable life and 
treasure, and delayed the prosecution of the wat with that vigour which 
General Cameron’s antecedents in New Zealand led the country 
expect. 
Tt will be seen, therefore, that the flank movement of the enemy wis 
created by the temporising policy of the Native Office, and not through 
any want of foresight by the Commandant, the military only being called 
in to second the civil servants of the colony in this undertaking. 
Let us turn, however, from this misadventure, and see what is done 
to consolidate British authority inthe island. Where the conduct of the 
campaign is left to the General commanding, there is no want of 
resolution, no evidence of weakness or want of judgment. 
The available force at the General’s disposal having crossed the 
Maungatawhiri, established themselves in a position commanding the 
creek, and keeping open the navigation to the Bluff stockade, our advanoed 
post at that time, on the Waikato river. The natives determined to 
oppose the further progress of the troops, and began fortifying a strong 
natural position on the western slope of the Koheroe ranges, along which 
a land force would be compelled to advanco towards the Waikato, With 
characteristic energy General Cameron determined to dislodge the enemy 
at once, and for that purpose advanced with a small force on the 17th of 
July. ‘The engagement was short, but it left the British troops in posses: 
sion of the entire range to the Whangamarino. Thisvictory, like that onthe 
4th of Jue, was gained with few casualties on our side, while heavy 
losses were sustained by the enemy, Defeated and huuiliated, the 
i stige wax waning fast ; and it 
was evident that the English Gene on the throat of the 
rebellion. ‘This battle on Koheroe was fonght with every advantage on 
the side of the Maori, They were superior in mumbers’to their assail- 
they had the choice of position, which they strengthened by 
orks; and they were attacked by a force armed only with rifles 
yonets. No artillery was called into play against them. The odds 
were therefore in their favour, but they were signally defeated. 
‘This is a proper occasion to refer to the peculiarity of Maori field 
works, ‘They selected as their first position on the range a spot which 
gave them several lines of retreat on their right ; and another retreat 
down a wooded gully on their left was open to them. This natural 
fortification they strengthened by digging a line of rifle pits along the 
Drink of the declivity on the ‘ont, the occupants of which pits 
had the choice of one of two short gullies leading to the swamp at the 
Whangamarino, as a means of eseape if pressed home by an enemy. The 
main ohject appeared to he to select a position which rendered retreat 
Instead of piling the earth from their trench in front, to form # 

-work, over which European soldiers would fire at an enemy, the 
Maoris invariably fling it behind them, elevating the back-ground. This 
plan was found useful in Taranaki for stopping bullets when they had ran 
short of lead, but at Koheroe the precaution was useless, as they did not 
get a chance of afterwards picking bullets out of the earth. Theattackine 
force was exposed to a concentrated fire from this line of riflanita a=‘ 
advanced along the narrow ridge from Koherve and rushed 

in front of the Maori works ; they were ikewise expoed 































































MONTHLY LITERARY REVIEW. 


——-— 


As we expected there have appeared during the month of June sever 
works of more widely diffused interest than any whose appearance we 
were able to record during last month, ‘his, however, it must be 
observed, is confined almost entirely to the regions of fiction, for in work 
in other walks of literature the month has been singularly barren. The 
names of Henry Kingsley and the talented authoress of “The Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” were in themselves a sufficient material guarantee for the 
general ability and even popularity of the books which bear their names; 
and even were there no other books worthy of notice at our hands, these 
would themselves, in the estimation of many of the reading public, render 
a month noteworthy by their production. 

“ Austin Elliot,” by Henry Kingsley, isabook in every way characteristic 
of, and in most ways worthy of its author, The racy style which rendered 
the former works of its author so popular, whether he told of bush-scenes 
in “Geoflry Hamlin,” or still better of English scenes in “ Ravenshoe,” 
is as fresh and refreshing as ever in “ Austin Elliot.” The thousand and 
‘one odd and out of the of experience, which one would fancy it 
had been the business of his to collect wherever he went and among 
whatever society he has been thrown, are brought in as unexpectedly, as 
felicitously, and as urdly in their disconnected form and curious spirit 

her of the former works. One thing we have to object to in 
“ Austin Elliot,” and it is a curious fault for the author of “ Ravenshoe” 
to have committed,—he has tried to tell a story with a moral ; of course 
he has failed, as how could anyone imagine he would have succeeded in 
coming any nearer a regular nioral than a sort of genial cheerfulness and 
elasticity of mind, which are after all better than a dozen regular morals 
in a novel, The moral ostensibly enforced is the evil of duelling, appa- 
rently, but the text is so badly preached upon that if it were not happily 
true that the absurd and wicked habit is to all intents abolished in 
land, we should rather fear it leading some of its fiery young readers to 
ry vice it ix meant to condemn. In justice to Mr. Kingsley, how- 
ever, it is but right to say, that had he not carefully pointed out the 
moral of his novel, we should never hav overed that it possessed such 
useless and uncalled for encumbrance in any shape. “Austin Elliot” is 
of course somewhat after the Charles Ravenshoe type, so dear to the 
Kingsley family ;—he starts life as an Eton boy, is clever and distin- 
guished both at school and college ; has that remarkable freedom from all 
religious impressions so common in the stories of the family, but tries to 
make up for it by a cultivated taste, and has views of regenerating society 
by means of Shakespere. The thing fails of course ; the hero wants to 
fight a duel about a lady—the heroine,—but is only successful in 
allowed to act as second for his friend, who get shot, and 
arms, and Austin Elliot gets taken up and put in 
course much wretchedness is endured by all parties, br 
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of which no softer herbage blooms. And yet to this mighty and terrible 
power nature seems to have provided no effectual barrier or resi i 
youth in its unthinking ardour rushes eagerly forward to meet and to 
welcome the flood which is to overwhelm it, and learns that wisdom 
which might have furnished the means of resistance when it can only be 
used for the purpose of repairing or of masking the ravages which hare 
been committed. 

Philokalos must have been more than mortal had he not bs 
foundly impressed by the extreme beauty of the figure which 
revealed itself to his waking eyes, and as he started from his resting- 
place in pursuit of her vanishing form, his mind entertained no other 
object or idea than the eager desire again to set his eyes upon that 
enchanting vision. But such was the swiftness with which the dazzling 
form of the maiden disappeared, that although the floating extremity of 
her scarf was yet visible as he sprang from his grassy couch, yet he 
issued from the embowered recess in which he had passed the night, only 
in time to sée her vanish again in a similar manner at a point a short 
distance off, where the path up the valley wound round a projecting and 
wooded point. Confident in his own agility, Philokalos quickly followed, 
but on arriving at the spot, he saw no trace of the object of his pursuit. 
He stood still for a few seconds lost in astonishment, for the length of 
valley which was now visible, precluded the supposition that she could 
have traversed it in tha short time which had elapsed before he had 
arrived at the place where he now stood, and he had heard no cracking 
or rustling sound from which he might have inferred that she had 
deviated from the open path and taken shelter in the wood. Her dis- 
appearance seemed 0 unaccountable, that Philokalos almost began to 
doubt the reality of her existence, and to believe that he had been pur- 
suing a phantom of his own dreams, or else that some nymph or goddess 
was mocking him in delusive sport; but recovering himself, he began to 
search for some traces which might reveal the direction which she had 
taken. Down the centre of the valley ran the stream of water whose 
exit in the rocky gorge had first attracted him to the locality. ‘The sides 
of the stream were covered for the most part with grassy herbage, but 
here and there was a spot where the channel was wider and shallower 
than usual, and where on one side or the other was a shelving piece of 
sandy or gravelly mud without any grass or vegetation. As he came 
upon one of these spots while searching along the stream, Philokalos 
discovered the distinct impression of a foot, which a single glance convinced 
him belonged to no other than, the mysterious being whom he was 
pursuing. None ele could have left an impression so small, so delicate, 
so perfectly formed, and the young man hung over the trace as if its 
discovery were some compensation and solace for the abvence of the fair 
creature who had made it. Another impression was visible at the 
water's edge, of which the mark of the heel was alone di 
water covering the remainder. It was evident, therefore, that she had 
stepped into the water, and Philokalos hastily crossed the stream to see 
if any signs of her steps were to be discovered on the other side. Fam. 
however, his search was vain, for the gress grew. on the opposi* 
close to the margin of the water, and the most minute insnect 
to detect upon it the slightest trace of that light and deli~ 

“ Surely she is a water nymph,” said Philokalos, “ 

sparkling water hes borne from wy sight that form w 
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along the course of the stream, His pace was still slow and uncertain, 
for the object of his pursuit having care him for the present, haste 
‘was just as likely to thwart his wishes as to forward their completion. 
From the train of thought which he had been pursuing, his mind 
reverted to the mysterious stranger from whom he had so lately parted. 
He felt much curiosity to know who this person could be, and wondered 
that he had never seen or heard of him before, His rustic garb so plain 
and homely, his bearing and appearance so noble and stately, the melan- 
choly of his countenance, his penetrating glance, his impressive sj 

were all vividly stamped upon the young man's memory; and yet, 
though he could not conceal from himself the consciousness of the truth 
and real friendliness of the stranger's warning, he still looked upon him 
ag an enemy, as one who had stepped between him and the realisation of 
his wishes, and had forced upon him the consideration of stern and 
unpalatable truthe. ‘Then hia busy ingenuity hegan to find reasons and 
arguments for his neglect of the suger’ admonitions. 

“Why,” said he “am I to red from pursuing the course 
which Fortune herself has pointed out to me on account of the words of 
this dreamer, this mysterious intruder, who comes none knows whence, 
and vanishes none knows whither? And wherein consista the wisdom 
of the counsels which he delivers with such oracular certainty? Is ita 
crime or a folly to admire and Jove the most exquisite Deauty that the 
imagination can conceive, or do the gods sport with us by presenting 
such forms to our eyes only for the purpose of leading us into hopeless 
misery and ruin? “And what are the evils which are su sure to attend 
this pursuit? Why should T suppose that she will endeavour to lead 
me from the path of duty and of honour? Are beauty and virtue 
incompatible? She will make mea slave and reward me with scorn and 
disdain! Ah! what slavery so sweet as the service of such loveliness ? 
‘What spell so tolerable as the enchantment of such fascination? And 
if my devotion should prove vain, and contempt and scorn be the only 
return for my admiration and love, then what fate xo desirable as a grave 
on some well fought battle-ticld? But never will I be turned from the 
pursuit of such a prize by mysterious warnings and chimerical fears.” 

His musings were interrupted by the discovery tat he was ascending 
a hill, and turning his attention to the objects around him he found that 
it had become necessary to decide whither and with what purpose he 
was going. At the point at which he had now arrived, the valley bad 
become considerably narrower, and its wooded sides much more ‘steep 
and precipitous. Philokalos saw that he was approaching the head of 
the valley where the spring arose from which the stream was supplied, 
along whose margin he had wandered. It was obvious that from where 
he now was there was uo egress, except by cither retracing his steps 
or climbing the hill by which the valley's’ head was shut in, Here, 
therefore, Philokalos paused, and mu to consider what course he 
should take. He felt that the idea of retracing his steps was repugnant 
to his present state of mind, and a vague notion 1 that his day’s adventures 
were as yet only begun, induced him to find his way out of the valley by 
ascending the hill before him. He was not long in arriving at the 

and when there, he found that the country which lay before hit 
of a different kind from that which he had hitherto been t 
Instead of being fertile and thickly wooded, it was now 1 
rocky. The trees were smaller, aud. grew only in wath 
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she with cold sarcasm. ¢t protestations, and the first 

denied. gle will return to the wild waves who woo her with no 
deceitful flattery. Let the son of Crantor wield his eword on the plains 
of Troy.” And she turned as if going. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Philokalos,” “stay, oh cruel beauty. I 
deny you nothing. The Gods know my sincerity, but I pray you 
prove it in some other way, and do not ask me to dishonour myself snd 
my family by breaking the sword of my father.” 

«"Tfryou are indood sincere in renowneing your father’s career, and 
yet eantiot permuade yourself to destroy this memorial of i, give mo the 
sword, and I will keép it until you shall ask it back, as I doubt not you 
will soon do, for I much suspect your present fancy to be as short-lived 
as it is sudden.” 

“Ah! inexorable enchantres,” replied he with asigh. | «Would that 
my love might be as prosperous as enduring. I can refuse no command 
of yours. ‘Take the sword of my father; take the ambition, the hopes, 
the honour of Philokalos ; take every thing, but let my devotion claim a 
smile for its reward.” 

He unbuckled the sword, and presented it to her, and, as he did 20, a 
chilliness came over his heart, for he felt that he was giving up every 
thing that to his unclouded sight had made life worth having, and was 
bringing disgrace upon himself and the traditions of his house. 

gle took the sword in her hand, and looked at it from heel to 
point ; then suddenly stretching her white arm high above her head, she 
waved the sword in the air, and uttered a low, but clear and ringing 
laugh, whose tones seemed to express bitter and triuinphant scorn. 

And this” she said, “ is the faith and integrity of man! ‘Thus easily 
is he turned from his career! Oh! this sword shall be to me a lasting 
proof of’ the insincerity of men; a new weapon to repel all vain and 
deceitful wooers. Sir hero, if you need your sword, you may chance to 
meet with gle among some of these rocks and crags.” 

She spoke the last words in departing, and had seareely concluded 
them before the bushes hid her from his sight. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


Foll jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
‘As ons for knightly giusta and fierce encounters fitt. 
‘SPENSER. 


Tue young chief made no attempt to follow the path of the malicious 
enchantress in the wood. He remained motionless, and apparentl 
stunned or stupefied. The mocking sound of that taunting laugh weil 
rang in his ears, and its scornful tones seemed to him like a note of 
triumph sounded over the ruin of his own name, honour, and reputation. 
He felt that he was now beginning to taste the bitter consequences of 
that course which he had embraced with precipitate recklesaner+ = 
against which the stranger had warned him so emphatically. 
had he done, and what was to be the consequence of 
He had given up the sword of his father, that sword w! 
Priceless memorial of the glories of bis house, which 
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strangers might bo He srr Spm tho best sf ihe mene tne at 
dl oat touched the sand, and the principal person party stepping 
on the shore, advanced to meot hin. 

He was # man apparently about five or six years older than Philok- 
alos, and of a much larger frame and more robust appearance. He was 
dressed in complete armour, except that upon: his head, instead of euch 
a helmet as was usually worn in war, he had one of a lighter and plainer 
sort, without any plume, and suitable for ordinary occasions. His shield 
was carried by an attendant who landed behind him from the bost. In 
his hand he carried a javelin, and a sword bung by his ede, ‘This 
stranger was of the middle stature, which seemed somewhat less than he 
really was, by reason of the square and massive proportions of his frame 
an limbs, “ils chest was doop, his shoulders broed, and his limbe such 
as indleated uncommon strength, fom which, however, all appearance of 
clumsiness was removed by the ease and lightness of his motions. His 
countenance was open and handsome, his eye blue, sparkling, and 
veandering; his lower jaw was frm and massive, and his general expres 
sion was suggestive of frankness and good humour, but combined with 


strong and probably little controlled passions and impulses. Such was 
the stranger who advanced to meet Philokalos, and it was not long before 
he had made him acquainted with his name, his destination, and the 
circumstances under which he had arrived nt the island. 





y 
of mind whether to be pleased or annoyed at th s 
Had the occurrence happened on the preceding day, he would have 
welcomed it with delight, for it offered the very opportunity which be 
had desired for going to the scene of war, but now the very thought of 
the undertaking was hateful to him t under what pretext should he 
avoid embarking ax soon as the ship of Iphitus could be ready? All 
that he could do was to delay matters ax much as possible, an 
the course of events, On the other hand, he felt that by bringing home 
with him a guest bound on such an expedition, he would have the op- 
portunity of concealing the change which had been effected in his own 
wishes and purposes, and of delaying what he most dreaded, an expla- 
nation with his sister. It was on the whole, therefore, with feelings of 
satisfaction that he invited Iphitus to become his guest during his stay 
upon the island. With respect to his own intentions he merely men- 
tioned that he had some thoughts of going to the Trojan war himself, 
and, when Iphitus proposed that he should accompany him, he evaded 
the point by remarking that they would have opportunities for discussing 
that subject. 

Tt was arranged that Tphitue, accompanied only by his armour. 
bearer, should go with Philokalos to the house of the latter; whilst his 
men should remain to take charge of the vessel, and to commence, as 
soon as possible, the necessary repairs. After partaking of some 
refreshment, which was supplied by the party in the boat, the 

upon their journey, Philckalos acting ws gnideand 
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BY THE RIVER. 


In the beautiful wood's charméd light, 

And down through the meadows wide and bright, 
Deep in the silence, and smooth in the gleam, 
For ever and ever flows the stream. 


‘Where the mandrakes grow, and the pale, thin grass 
‘The airy scarf of the woodland weaves, 

By dim, enchnted paths I pass, 

Crushing tho twigs and the last year’s leaves. 

Over the wave, by the crystal brink, 

A kingfisher sits on a low, dead limb : 

Ho is always sitting there I think,— 





another, within the orystal brink, 

Is always looking up at him. 

I know where an old tree leans across 

From bank to bank, an ancient tree, 
Quaintly cushioned with curious moss, 

A bridge for the cool wood-nymphs and me: 
Half seen they flit, while here I sit 

By the magical water, watching it. 


In its bosom swims the fair phantasm 

Of a subterraneous azure chasm, 

So soft and clear, you would say the stream 
‘Was dreaming of heaven a visible dream. 


Where the noontide basks, and its warm rays tint 
The nettles and clover and scented mint, 

And the crinkled airs, that curl and quiver, 

Drop their wreaths itt the mirroring river,— 
Under the shaggy magnificent drapery 

Of many a wild-woven native grapery,— 

By ivy-howers, and banks of violets, 

And golden hillocks, and emerald islets, 

‘Along its sinuous shining bed, 

In shects of splendour it lies outspread. 

















In the twilight stillness and solitude 
Of green caves roofed by the brooding wood, 
Vhere the woodbine swings, and beneath the trailing 
Sprays of the queenly elm-tree sailing, — 
By ribbed and wave-worn ledges shimmering, 
Gilding the rocks with a rippled glimmering, 
All pictured over in shade and sun, 
The wavering silken waters run, 















Upon this mossy trunk I sit, 

Over the river, watching it. 

A shadowed fave peeps up at me; 

‘And another tree in the chasm I see, 
Clinging above the abyss it spans 5 

The broad boughs curve their spreading fans 
From side to side, in the nether air; 

‘And phantom birds in the phantom branches 
Mimic the birds above; and there, 

‘Oh! far below, solemn and slow, 

The white clouds roll the crumbling mow 











THE WAITARA. 


—-— 


‘Tue interest in the Waitara is fast sinking into insignificance, It ix 
doubtful whether a debate on the question cau be got up in the House of 
Representatives. Event follows event with such rapidity—each succeeding 
act of the drama now being played out, explaining with more or les 
fulness the mystery hidden in the one which immediately preceded it, 
that even curiosity about the “new circumstances” so mysteriously hinted 
at in the proclamation abandoning the block, can scarcely be excited. Tt 
is rather a relief than otherwise to all parties that, in the present struggle 
Waitara “is well out of the way,” and that no land question or difference 
of opinion about Maori title is mixed up with the issue now being 
fought out. 

‘Nevertheless, however willing and thankful wo may be that, by the 
exercise of ministerial legerdemain, Waitara has been got rid of, we must 
confess ton certain lingering desire to take a peep behind the soenes, 
and ascertain how the thing was done, No sooner will the Assembiy be 
ion than all will be revealed. It can hardly be supposed that the 
tara papers will then be any longer withheld ; and though we do uot 

in the least anticipate that the fate of the Govermnent will at all depend 
upon the case they can make out, or that the abandoument of that block 
will be regarded as a good ground to impeach the Ministers, as some 
eager journalists suggested when first the intelligence shocked the public 
out of its sense of propricty ; yet, as a matter in itself of grave public 
importance, there are few who take interest in the political history of the 
Colony who will not read with eagerness the story as the parliamentary 
papers will tell it. 

So far, but little has been written on the subject, and that little has 
not gained much credence. An article in the Canterbury Prees, the 
writer of which boasts that he knows all about. it, appeared on the 9th 
July, and thongh the story which he tells is, in inany respects, very 
remarkable, and no doubt contains‘much which is true, it can hardly be 
accepted as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, ‘The 
writer of that article was evidently anxious to make the most of the facts 
which had come to his knowledge, and these he has dressed up with all 
the charm of style and power of langnage to which we are so much 
nceustuined in the Press ; so that, what with the facts which he relates, 
the inferences which he shows, and the illustrations he uses, he makes 
the story of Waitara to reveal one of the most tragic blunders on record. 
He would have people believe that the forces of Great Britain had been 
used to turn from their houses and their cultivations a large, defenceless, 
and peaceable population of Natives, for no other reason on earth but to 
extend the limits of settlement of the Province of Taranaki. Heo 
pares the resistance of William King to the resistance of Har 
his heroism and chivalry to that of Garibaldi. In his eyes,” 
ig no rebel opposing an authority superior to his own, t 



























































408 MRS, SIMPKINSON'S PARTY. 
Who shall Tsay, Sir?” inquied the servant of a foreign-looking 
tleman, 


“ Monsieur de Botteribelli.” 

“Monseer Pot-belly,” shouted the domestic, much to the amusement 
of Redford and Framwell, who were close behind. Dancing had now 
commenced, and Mrs. Simpkinson began to feel alarmed. at the non- 

pearance of Soppleton. He had promised to be early. Could any- 
thing have happened to him? . Just thee Men Erolgiateall was kanckzipe 
and, after the usual common-places, enquired after Mr, Simpkinson. 

“Oh, such a dreadful thing, my dear Mrs, Holmeswell ; the poor 
man can't appear ; he was attacked last night by some wretches, and has 
got a shocking black-eye! I really do not know what would have 
happened had it not been thet your nephow and Mr, Framwell were 
passing by and rescued him.” 

“Dear me! I had not heard of it;’ said Mrs, Holmeswell. “I hope 
they secured the ruffians” 

“Tam sory to say they eseaped; but the police are set on their 


“T do hope they will be able to apprehend them ;” and some fresh 
arrival put a stop to the conversation. 

‘A short time aftarwands, Soppleton mail his appearance, looking rather 
pale. He was not much accustomed to lute sittings and brandy-punch, 
xo that last night’s amusements had told on him. Part of his vision of 
the previous evening wak realized, for, as he entered the room, the first 
couple of waltzors he perceived were Fanny and Redford. 

“Confound the fellow,” thought he “Wish T’d been earlier :” and 
he made his way to Mrs. Simpkinson, That lady was delighted to see 
him, but commiserated his pale looks. 

“T hope you are not unwell, Mr. Soppleton,” said she. 

“Thank you, no,” drawled ont Augustus ; “but, fact is, I was 
garotted last night, and I have not yet got over the shock.” 

‘Mrs. Simpkinson was just going to condole with him, and had got as 
far as “I am a very sorry”—when a servant whispered that her presenoe 
wax required elsewhere. “So Soppleton was left to recount his adventure 
to the Indies who happened to be standing near the hostess. 

“Pray tell us the particulars, Mr. Soppleton,” said Miss Singleton, 
putting on a look of the deepest sympathy. 

“Why, fact is, I wax walking down the St. John’s Wood Road last 
night, and'I was assaulted by a huge rnffian, armed with a bludgeon, 
who attempted to throw hix arms round my neck, but I was too quick 
for him, and knocked him down, However, we hrd a tussle, which was 
Inckily decided by some friends of mine coming up.” 

« How fortunate !” siimpered Miss Lovetin, and did you receive no 
injury?” 

“None whatever, thank you. May I have the pleasure?” and 
Soppleton and Miss Lovetin started off at score to the music of the 
night—Bell Galop. Dancing was the only exercise Augustus was f 
of, and ex he was a good performer, and was besides a mos 
partner in other respects, he always could command the m= 

young Indy he danced with requested him to give a1 
“garotting,” and each time it was related, something 
The only partner from whom he got but Vite wy 
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to feel hungry, and, naturally enough, wished to see how things we 
going on below. Besides this, he had, ina fit of liberality, opened his 
cellar, and sent up three dozen of his best champagne for supper j and 
here I may be allowed a short digression. Why is it that when a man 
gives a ball he cannot content himself with decent claret and sherry, ani 
sound beer, but must needs order in champagne at 26s. a-dozen, and. treat 
his friends'to “gooseberry” in its most aboruinable shape! And itis 
+ not only Brown and Smith who do this; I haye known of its being 

done in what is called “the higher circles.” An anecdote to the point 
recurs to my mind. Ata large ball given by the Viceroy of the island 
of—say Barataria—one of the guests, a noble, lord, a captain in H.M. 
Life guards (Green) was missing for some time. On his re-etitering the 
room, he was asked by some one who had been sent in search of him, 
“Why —, where have you been hiding yourself!” 

“My dear fella,” was the answer; “I’ve been trying to poison 
the staff with their own champagne, and ’Gad, I think P’ve succeeded!” 

Mr. Simpkinson thought a glass of this champagne would do him 
good, and as Framwell would take no denial, he hastily dressed himsdf, 
aind came down stairs, After answering the numerous inquiries after 
his health, he was elbowing his way through the supperauarquee, when 
a fresh irruption of hungry dancers brought him toa stand-still, Clow 
deside hin was sitting Soppleton, talking to deaf, old Lady Snarlington 

“Yes,” T assure you,” he was saying, “he was just 0 put his 
arm round me, and give mn 

“What, Soppleton, 

















; Twas attacked last night.” 
wd, it’s too bad. I hope your aman has been secured; 


es, inde 










nd for the fifteenth time that night, August 
his story ; ¢ e he repeated it his assailant had grown more and 
more ferocious, sud he now described him as « huge truculent looking 
vuftian, with a beard of a week's growth anda most repulsive com 
tenance, When he mentioned the locality he was attacked in, Mr 
Simpkinson stared ; but when he introduced the names of Framwell and 
Redford, the old gentleman gave a start, and looked round with a pussled 
countenance for these two, Dick, who had carefully watched all the 
procecdings, was close at his elbow, aud so he listened to the remainder 
of the story with sundry nervous twitchings of his whole body, which 
Lore witness to his fidgetty state of-mind. When the recital, which had 
been most attentively listened to, was finished, Mr. Simpkinson, in as 
composed a manner as he could put on, asked Soppleton, 

“You suy this was in the St. John’s Wood Road? + 

“Ye-es,” 

“At what time?” 

« About half-past eleven.” 

“Then—By George, Sir!—Will you swear that you were 
first aggressor? You have trumped up a cock-and-bo 
Confound it, Sir, it was you who gave me this;” and 
gentleman pointed to his darkened eye-lid. 

“Mr, Framwell, will you explain thint Mx. 
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rushed in to close quarters. Of comse every one present was shocked at 
‘Mr. Soppleton’s behaviour ; but what shall we say of poor Mrs, Simp- 
Kinson’s dreams} Her immaculate pattern no longer existed. Her 
Soppleton she knew had vanished, and in his stead there rose before her 
the image of a brawling drunken samp. To do her justice, the moment 
she heard it was he who had attacked her husband, she gave him up at 
once ; and as after supper she watched Fanny waltzing with Bedford, 
she consoled herself with the reflection—*Well, it might have been 
worre.” Asa sequel to the above, I may mention that looking over a 
file of the Times a short time ago, I saw the following announcement in 
the first column ;— 


On the 14th February, at St, Mary's, Paddington, by the Rev, Tite 
Whitechoker, F. Redford, Esq., to Pravces Antonia, youngest 
daughter of W. Simpkinson, faida Hill, 














, WAR. 
Tanz drooping trees with blackened boughs, 
That bend tbove an Ash-strewn stream. 
A Cow, that solitary lows, 
Where late were yoked the horned team. 
A dozen Sheep with patient eye, 
That watch the water silently. 


A wide-gapped hedge, a gate unhinged 
‘Against a broken post that lies. 
‘A bed, with withered flowerets fringed, 
‘A half-blown rose that drops and die 
‘A vine that hangs scorched from the wall, 
‘A gaunt-eyed cat with fecble call. 





A blackened heap, a chimney tall, 
‘A wounded dog that faintly’ cries 
Beside a corpse; and this all 
Beneath the pitying evening skios, 
‘That drop their dewy teura from far 
Upon the saddest scenes of war. 
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‘Thou gay'st me that the poor do give the poor, 
Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears ; 
‘The loved, the near of kin could do no more, 
‘Who changed not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
‘And blunied Slanders dart with their indignant scorn. 


For they who credit crime are they who feel 
‘Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
Oe'r minds like these, an easy fuith to win; 

And tales of broken trath are still believed 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceived. 


—We would advise our readers to learn by heart the last verse ; happy 
he who, in the course of his life, bas had no oveasion to. quote, them, ik 
reply to unmerited slander. 

Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Sheridan was, at the age of nineteen, unital 
to the Hon. George Chapple Norton, brother to Lord Grantley, three 
years after she had first rejected him. Fortunate would it have been 
for her had she persisted in. that rejection, for from the union has 
proceeded the troubles of her lif. ‘The lady is living, and, in delicacy, 
the biographer abstains from detailing the suspicions and persecutions to 
which she has b jected. Suffice it that even he who instigate 
them has lived, it is ssid, to repent them; and the world, the harsh, 
consorious world, has owned its injustic 

Had Mrs. > 1 
harming line, which has heen co 
might have been applied to her— 



















tess in carly: life, that 
«1 to all followers of the muse, 





They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
—Baut, in truth, poetry seemed to be the necessity of her 
Asa child, despite the vigilance of he 
a pursuit, she indulged her love of 


eatliest being 
other, who disapproved of such 
cation, and, when pen, ink, and 
scribbled with a pencil verses in her music 
child, her love of authorship was gratified by the 
ion of a littly satire, “The Dandies’ Rout,” with illustrations, the 
gus for which she excented herself, Tn her seventeenth year, she 
composed the poem, the “Sorrows of Resales” Int it was net published 
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paper were denied to her, she 
hook, When quite a 
publ 


























until after her marriage, Some three years elapsed, when the world was 
fairly astonished by the publication of “The Undying One,” a poem 


t fertile subject to the Literaterr, the legend of the 
dering dow. ‘The story no reseinblanee to. that 
startling produetion the 1, or to that wonderful 
complication “Le Juif Rrrant” of Eugene Sue. Equally powerfully 
written and conceived, the “Undying One” attained immense popularity, 
and Mrs, Norton was by common consent advanced to the front rank of 
living pocts, In an elaborate criticism, the Quarterly Review eaid of her 


fimnded ont! 
W: 











” of Godw 















“This lady is the Byron of our modern poctesses. She bas very much 
of that intense personal passion by which Byron's poetry is distinguished 
from the larger grasp and decper communion with man and nature of 


Wordsworth. She has also Byron’s beautiful intervals of te ‘ 
strong, practical thought, and his forcefal exprestion. 
artificial imitation, but a natural yaralle” 
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quite lately, her last work, “The Lady of La Garaye.” She.also wroten 
novel, “ Stuart of Dunleath,” of which, as it comes without the range of 
the present paper, we will only say that, apart from the faults incidental 
toa first effort in this branch of literature, it possesses rare excellence. 
Quite lately she has published another novel, which we passingly reviewed 
in a late number. We have already quoted from one or two of her 
fragmentary poems, of which she has written in the periodicals, and a 
songs, a large number. Next to the lines to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the well-known “Arab's address to his steed” is, perhaps, the best 
From the “Undying Ono” we could extract a whole host of gems, but 
the poem is well-known, and we prefer to select for amore. particular 
notice her latest effort “The Lady of La Garaye,” which probably is les 
familiar to our readers. 

Somewhat irregularly written, the Lady of Garaye possesses passages 
of singular beauty, whilst the story itself is attractive from its plaintive 
simplicity. It is founded on truth, or perhaps we should more | 
say that it is a strictly accurate history of what really took place in neal 
life, Claude Toussaint Count de la Garaye was a brilliantly handsome 
and accomplished young nobleman in the reign of Louis XV, He 
distinguished himself as a soldier and earned the favor of his Sovereign 
He anmrried Medmoiselle de la Motte Picquet, a young. lady whoe 
Veauty has been handed down by an authentic picture preserved in ant 
of the Religions Houses in Bri An engraving of it appears asa 














frontispiece to the poem. No description could da justice to the sul yxt 
intellectual type of beauty it depicts The Lady of La Garaye retiral 
with her husbaud to their Chatean in Brittany, where they passed 





months of unmingled happiness. But a change was at hand. One day 
when out hunting, the L thrown from her horse, and was carried 
home in an apparently dying condition, She recovered, but was left au 
incurable cripple, and helpless invalid for life. Then came a period of 
misery, during which she doubted all the assurances of her Claude tbit 
her changed appearance had not changed his love, His deprecations of 
her doubts are among the finest passages of the poem. He tells her — 














Age would have wrought thy wondrous beauty’s doom 
‘A little sooner did that beauty go— 
He sooner, darling take it xo. 
: * * 





* 

“ Sacred Il hold the sacred name of wife, 

And love thee to the sunset verge of life.” 
* * . * 





* 
“Oh! dearer now than when thy girlish tongue 
Faltered consent to love while both were young, 
Weep no more foolish tears, but lift thy head ; 
‘Those drops fall on my heart like molten lead. 

Nor lightly did 1 love, nor lightly choose 

What'er thou losest Iwill also lose ; 

Tf bride of Death—being first my chosen bride— 

T will await death, lingering by thy side ; 

And God, He knows, who reads all human thought, 
And by whose will this bitter hour was brought, 
How eagerly, could human poin be shifted, 

T would lie Ts, and thou once more be lifted 

To walk in beauty as thou didat before, 

‘And smile upon the welcome world once more, 
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So, when she heard the grave physician spe, 
Horror crept through her velba who, faint and weak, 
And tovtared by all: motion, yet had iin, 
‘With » mask cheosfiluoad Haak emanered 
Hoping —till that dark hour, Give, back on Toebope, 
Though years rise sad with intervening scope 
Scarce can those radiant eyes with = sess 
Yet comprehend that sentence of des 
Kooll not abaya lor ed fhe funeral chisaay 
id her be prisoner for a certain time ; 
‘Tell her blank years must waste in that changed home, 





Bat not for over—t mas 
‘Let infinite torture | est, 
Bat sot a term beyouu.- ‘be reat. 
Tn vain! Sho sees fountain rise, 
‘Tours of compassion # eyes: 
‘And in low pitying s 

‘The doom that sou» © —_ gneral bells. 
Long on his face her ‘. hhe kept 5 
‘Thon dropped her head, moaned and 
Shivering through ever} ~~ ghtoing 
Smote her with all thee; fu i wrought. 


We will conclude with another passage from the same poem, im 
which she again expresses her abhorrence of the slanderer, ‘The ait 


line— 


is an exquisite gem suggestive of a whole voluine of poetry. 


“The myriad echoes lost among life's hills,” 


What hath the Slandered done, who vainly strives 
this life among untarnished lives ? 
ry for justice only 
ud echoes lost among life's hills ; 

for evermore the self-same lie 







































Clank clog-like at his heel would try 
To climb above the loathly erecping things 
Whose venom poisons, nnd whose fury stings. 
And so slides back for ever doomed to hear 
The old witeh _ hiss with serpent leer 
The old hard falsehood to the old bad end, 
Helpec ay be, by some traducing friend, 

Or one rocked with him on one mother's breast,— 
Learned in the art of where to smite him best. 





ea Ra | 
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passed the first line, back again in confusion, Probably, however, the 
first line being stormed, the principal danger would be over, as, when our 
troops could once form, it would scarcely be Native musketry that woald 
throw them into confusion, much less causo a xetrest, ‘The great strength 
of the place, however, lies in its inaccessibility from all but one direction, 
‘The belt of swampy land that intervenes between the base of the bill 
and the Whangamarino river, although not wide enough to prevent our 
throwing shells into the ped ee wide pace render a 
passage across it impossible. If, therefore, the Natives are to be 
prevented from escaping, the to secure the path to Paparsta, 
which goes along the ridge of volves necessarily a long detow 
for our troops through a difficum ar= ae ile country. That this will le 
made, and that the General will, w e fitting moment arrives, storm 
the position, is by mo means matter abt; but, at present, it is, and 
the probability is that it will herearer remain, the most interesting 
locality upon the Waikato, as being the most formidable pa ‘that 
presents iteelf for defence by the Natives, or for storm by 

forces. 

Our sketch, it will ‘be observed, wa taken from the river, on the 
second occasion on which the “ Avon” g nboat made a reconnaisanice of 
the position, "The lines, as we have caid, were at that time only it 
progress, and, to form a c¢ i spite defensive works of Mere-Mers 

ler must so far jon as to suppose the rifleyits 
rably multiplied, espe cally upon the slope of the hill towards 
the left of the picture. 






——— tee — 


SONG OF TREE SPIRITS. 


FROM THE ‘DRAMA OF EXILE’ 





Manx ! the Eden trees are stirring, 
Soft and solemn in your hearing ! 
Oak and Linden, palm and fir, 
Tamarisk and juniper ; 

Each still throbbing in vibration, 
Since that crowning of Creation, 
‘When the God-breath spake abroad 
* Let ux make man like to God?” 
And the pine stood quiy 
As the awful words went by, 

Like a vibrant music-string 
Stretched from mountain- oak to sky 
And the Platan did expand 

Slow and gradual, brunch and head ; 
And the Cedar’s strong black shade 
Fluttered brokenly and grand. 
Grove and wood were swept aslant 
In emotion jubilant. 
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that I am losing, for I must counterfeit youth now: I must bide the 
silver hairs which glisten amongst the dark locks that were the 

may carly lif Ob! Time, I have failed to Kill you, though I have 
purmed you through many a mazy dance, on the mountain side and 
You are my natural enemy ; yet I love you for 





the sports of our youth when you fled and T punmed, turning and 
doubling, laughing in the sting in the shade—when life 
seemed endless, and the ne not in my locks, and they 
Tied that said you were balaane-» ess, For the sake of the past, be 
gentle ; and as years roll on in quence, be our pace moderated 
to suit the stiffening limba. A xe mortal conflict comes let it 
‘be in the soft twilight, as the g ball of day descends beneath 
the horizon, reflecting from h ed a thousand tints upon the 
glowing vault: then Time \y hand upon wy heart, and 
my spirit shall start to join n~ Spirits, lighted on its eternal 
journey by the last sunbeam, asivsh upwards through to the 
fountain of light. So let me die, gooa ather ‘Time, and all you 


triumph and slay me, yet will we part fronds, 

But what has all this philandering to do with Treland and the Tris 
what above everything has it to do with the title of your story “ 
Converted Guager?” 

‘My good reader, nothing in the world. Peceavi; I promise not to 
offend again, Hereafter everything I write will smell fragrantly of 
Trish whiskey—the choicest potheen, with a bouquet of peat reek not tobe 
surpassed out of dear Innishowen. TI could not help a little philandering, 
as you say, mny critical friend, when I thought of the happy days which 
T spent in green Ireland. The joys of my youth came back to my 
memory, and I was unable to avoid contrasting the past with the present 
Then, I was young; now, I am—no; I’m not exactly old. I have 
arrived at that period in life when the passions are tempered by reason; 
when a man’s enjoyments are inore rational, if less exhilarating, than in 
his salad days; when a woman’s society is a real and not a simulated 
pleasure, and a well served dinner the greatest of earthly comforta, Bat 
I won't philander again; and now for my story. 











—-— 


Cuaprer ITT.—REcoLLections, 


Ler me see. Yes ; it was in the autumn of 1852 when I arrived in the 
triangular market-place of the little town of Donegal, after an exor—"— 
into the remoter regions of the far North-West of Ireland. I 
fa very agreeable time, and enjoyed a rough but hearty ho 
the Celtic peasantry, who soon became satistied, from 
that I was ueither a guager nor a police-officer in di 
of public servants towards whom there isa kind of 
those which can scarcely be explained by « 
upou the community at large ; by the protedtor 
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ome Burn ee ee et aan 
nm the fglish tourist already mentioned, eS Ie 
Mallen 9s (00 role Seal taker toe acquisition to be lost. 
‘The conveyance was one of Bianconni’s long cars, which, 


velleet and most uncomfortable of vehicles ever invent ade gh 


to the poor Italian whose name they bear, and opened the gates of the 
sacred college to his near relative. Truly these cars, rattling over 
the rough and rut-worn roads of Ireland, accomplished marvels in their 
short day, ‘They raised the poor homeless vendor of stucco images from 
the mire of the street to the me=st=- =? +he peer, and a Cardinal's 


hat on the head of his child. ; 

Off we rattled at a goor a narrow strect of low houses, 
and soon got into the open ras elevated to the box beside 
the driver, per special 1 pecpingeentedysecie js | 


shape of whip money. and the count beanti- 
ful. Before us lay the sau» er _ the Donegal Highlands On 
the right were cultivated farus ~omesteads, and away on the left, 
Lough Esk sparkled in the sunl and canght the shadows from the 


outline which rose from its margin. A. Iver thread conld be discerned 
in the distance, which nearer would be ayund to be a mountain torrent 
dashing over the rocks into the lake below. I enjoyed the drive, and. 
the gossip of the driver, Our tourist friend seemed to derive infinite 
rom the prattle of Mullan, He seldom smiled, but he looked 
his eutisfaction and thanks, and in spite of the jolting managed to doa 
little in the way of taking notes. 
Bi we got into 2 wild country, There were no pleas 
‘o be seen, but bare heath and the towering mountains ot 
hand, as the team drawing the loug car dashed down a litile bill 
into the mountain gorge of Barne Through the Gap of Barnes 
we posted, the driver dogeras his sweating horses, and Mullan narrating 
to the attentive tourist, deeds of blood which’ that dark gorge bal 
witnessed at a not very remote period, As a police barracks had. been 
recently built close by the Gap, I suppose there was a good deal of truth 
in the narrative; and when we got well into the mountain pass, I 
noticed his companion looking most wucomfortable, As the tale im 
creased in tragic interest the tourist looked unutterable wretchednem, 
and taking advantage of a brealk in the recital, pointed with his hapd 4 
an object on the cliff fi above our heads, aud inquired what it wax 
Whether he supposed he really suw a highwayman perched on a ledge 
8a look-out for his murderous associates, I cannot say 3 but 
he looked at the object with a gaze of all-absorbing interest, 


Mullan looked long in the sume direction, and at lemgth repli, 
That's an eagle, siv, 
! Bless me, let me have ‘liter look driver, Stop the 






































ut cay t, your honor, till we get up a bit, an’ then they” 

Ina few minutes we had topped an elevation steeper 
gradient, which is steep enough in all truth; and he 
allowed to rest, while the tourist made a note, and 
the eagle, 

Mallan employed hia time in denting « 
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* Onavrex TV.—Pensoys, asp Tavas. 


Have any of my readers spent a night in the Stranorlar ina? Tf they 
have, they must have been struck with the tidiness and comfort of the 
place. At the time T speak of, it was kept by # fine hearty old man, who 
loved his glass, his pipe, and his friend, He-was a good specimen of the 
class of landlords who flourished in our fathers’ days ; always jolly and 
obliging, and particular above all things of the liquors he vended. Hv 
‘was nearly unrivalled in brewing whiskey punch, and taught me souio- 
thing of the art, but he was not quite so accomplished as some othem 
of my masters. He was no-mean hand, however, and I respect his 
memory, Poor ; he is now dead and gone. Father Time was too 
many for him, and he Jaid down his hoary head in a peaceful grav 

the side of many a relative who stumbled and fell in the long Seon 
him. Peace to thy memory, old friend ! 

The sheets, always well aired, were of “fine linen, whiteas snow," al 
lavendar sprigs under the pillows ewostly seented the bedrooms, Lt was « 
perfect treat to spend a night in one of the small bed-rooms, so fresh and 
sweet-smelling, after an hour or two of agreeable converse with the host 
and his friends in the little parlour. And then the house-maid. I was 
younger in 1852 than I am now, and I may be pardoned if a feeling of 
xoftness steals over one at the recollection of the rosy cheeks, pouting 
lips, white teeth, and plump form of the house-maid Betty. Unromantie 
name, Betty ; but there were a dozen romances looped up in the knots of 
pink ribbons in her neat house cap, and any number of chapters of inc 
dents for the reading in the twinkle of her bright hazel eyes, Betty was 
a modest girl—a rustic Irish beauty. T wonder what became of her. 
She'll be faded now, however, and T have no doubt would be a vey 
unromantic sort of female to look at. It is a pity that pretty women 
ever grow old, for “a thing of beauty isa joy for ever,” but a faded 
beauty is quite the reverse. 

Let us step into that little parlour and gather round the blazing 
fire, with mine host in the coruer, facing a local celebrity, w! 
songs were familiar to the loyal men of the district, and who 
carried under an odd exterior a heart of sterling honesty and kindnes, 
and a fund of humour and anecdote, which made him a weleome guest 
wherever he went. Mullan sat next mine host, and my lot was ast 
beside our loyal and poetic companion. Everything was warm aud cagy, 
and the steam from the aromatic water which clarified the whiskey, 
filled the apartment with a grateful fragrance, Mine host was um 
entertaining ; Mullan did his best to please ; and as the night advanced 
the divine atflatus inspired the muse, and the impromptu character of 
the melodies gave point and pungency to the hobbling rhythm, The 
laugh and joke and song passed round. At length it was past the 1 
for our bard to start upon his homeward journey, a cool ride of te 
being before him. 

Lantern in hand we accompanied him to the stables ; 4 
ready saddled, quiet and self-composed, as if conscious 
mission to walk, or stand, or sleep if it pleased, sc 

‘hrow its rider, There seemed to be a tact under 
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“Well,” replied Mullan, “you had best tell a story, Terry had 
pricked up his ears to listen to me, but az you dispute my premiss you 
‘may indulge in descriptive yourself.” 

“Pm not much of a story-teller,” quoth. the other ; “but Iam open 
to dispute the point betwixt distilling and drinking whiskey. I say an 
Irishman, next to the pleasure of drinking potheen, loves to mannufactury 
it, Ifyou grant that, proceed If you don't we'll argue it, or leave it 
to the stranger, 

“T declare I’m not a competent judge,” said T, “but I should sy 
that our host is in the right.” 

‘The host nodded approvingly. 

“There,” said Mull illend “T knew what it would come to with you, 
You take to the national beverage as if you were ‘to the manor born? 
But I don't assent, and the landlord must tell a story.” 

“Tf you insist on that,’ said the ruby old gentleman, straightening 
down his waistcoat ; “if you insist on that, I move that the sitting be 
adjourned till to-morrow.” 

T rose to go.“ Before you go,” said he, “I want to tell you a 
that happened the other day esac, nearly as good in its betes 
that about the eagle ; and by the same token it lappa with an Trish 
gentleman, who should have known better.” 

I resumed my seat, and mine host continued, taking breath for au 
occasional whiff of his pipe. 

% Times have been bad enough here lately, aud the poor people about 
have each had permission to graze one of their cows free, on a part of the land 
about the castle, near the bridge. The steward is a kindly man, and 
sometimes they stole a march on him, and kept two cows instead of one 
on the grass. In spite of repeated warnings, Paddy Kelly kept up the 
joke, off and on, till Parliament was over, and Sir and his lady, 
‘and the big people from London, came over to the Castle. The moat of 
the people needed no warning to keep off their cows then; but Paddy 
was too greedy to take warning. His two cows went out as usual ; and 
he was herding the best to get'a soft pick on a little island in the Finn 
close by the demesne, the day after his honor returned, when who 
should come round but Sir ——— and the steward. 

“ «What is this man’s cow doing there ?’ was the first word Sir 
spoke, 

«*T have told him not to tresspass on it, sir, and he will persist 
in doing it ; but as he’s a very poor man I did not like to be harsh’ 

“+ Quite right, Nickle ; quite right. My man, did I not give you all 
leave to graze one cow each in my own ficlds, and you are not content 
with that but come and break down fences and spoil the place? ‘What's 
your name ?” 

“« Paddy Kelly, please your honor.” 

«Well, Paddy Kelly, and what have you got to say for yourself!’ 

“© Please your honor I’m a very poor man, and times are hard sure 
enough. I have only the one cow, poor thing, aud she's a weakly 
Deast.’ 

«¢What's the matter with the cow? She looks fat eno 

“© Aye, your honor, and so she does, beholding to the 
st the roots of the trees ; but if I did’nt watch her 

ni the other beasta, she'd never get a pick wt al? 














SKETCHES FROM CANADA, 


BY JOHN LAMBERT. 


New Zeacanp is my adoy rith what pleasure do I ‘recall 
my pleasant sojourn in Cow \ inthe year 1857 that I first 
sailed for that country. It is o refer to the out; for 
like every voyage it ‘had its age well as its andgronbien We 
arrived at Montreal, the capital Canada, about the end of May. 
Spring had but just commenced, am veat was intense; the ice-bound 
St. Laurence was once more open the warm coating of snow that 


had so long covered’the country » save in one or two 
plnsey Whee YesaeeR hae Wehbe ea 

roads were knee-deep in slimy mud, way grumble in New 

at the bad state of the streets in your Provincial Towns, but T ean tell 
you they bear no comparison with the same in Canada, which for filth 
carries off th Dirty roads are not the only 
inconven it to, for with the heat come 
















ly. We will not tarry 

ald give of it, would 
glittoring pinnacles ani 
painte ul with the merits 


mosquiti 
long in Mont: 
never do justice to this noble city, with its 
and the kind reader will doubtless be 
from the pens of abler writers than m: tuking the cars 
for Upper Canada, T must first pay tribute to the excellent hotel accom 
modation, Unlike the generality of English hotels, their arrangements 
scem to be brought almost: to perte tion, everything bein conducted in 
a methodical There is but one cl made, which includes 
hing, civility into the | ich one does not meet with at 

hotel at home, even although one pays dearly for it. As it is not 
imy intention to confine my remarks to city life, I'shall at once proceed 
to the olject I have in view, namely, to. set. before the reader as Tucid « 
description of country life, together with the sports and amusements of 
the satne, as cannot fail to interest those who are bent upon hacking out 
for themselves « home in the land of their adoption—let that land be 
Canada or New Zealand 
Farming operations in 















































ada ave totally different in almost every 
respect from what they arc in New Zealand. Having myself taken an active 
part in the agricultural pursuits of that country, Lean write 

sonal expericuce. First, my readers must know that all 

Canada is the primeval forest ; in fact there is no such 

country, such as may be seen here. So the young set 

himself vigorously to work to hew down the gigantie | 

before he can commence even his rustic log cabin. 
for farming purposes, is what ia termed hard-woo 
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give me a well-built squared timber shanty, and yousmay take all your lath 
and plaster houses, which rock like a cradle when the wind blows. 

There are two kinds of log houses used in the backwoods of Oanada 
—one called a shanty on account of the roof, which has only one side; 
the other, a square house with the regular roof to it; the latter, of eourse, 
is far the best, if you can afford it, and the outlay isso trifling that 1 | 
would advise every settler to give the preference tothe square house. Tt — 
is by no means an tmcommon thing to see no less than three houses close 
together, within a short space of each other, which have been cccupied by | 
the same owner at different periodiof his life, clearly marking the progres | 

of his fortunes ; first, you notice the little shanty now used. perhaps for 
poultry ; next, the square well-finished log hut, converted into stable or 
barn ; and lastly, the mansion of wood or stone, which throws the former 
two quite into the shade, 

Most of the log huts that T have seen have been chiefly built either 
of cedar, hemlock, or pine, 1t is important that the logs should be straight, 
and as near one size as can be procured. To make the hut look well, the 
timber should be squared, arid the corners dove-tailed ; but this is merely 
a matter of taste, and of the least importanow, The crevices between the 
walls are carefully stuffed with chunks of wood and clay; after which, 
you may either give it a cout of whitewash, or, if that does not please 
You, canvas and paper it Shingles are always used in Canada as they 
are here, and a handy backwoodsman will inake his own, which, as a 
rule, are far superior to any made by machinery, and fetch a better price. 
A square four-roomed hut, with mderground cellar, ought not to cost 
much more than from twenty to twenty-five pounds sterling. The only 
expenses are the flooring boards, windows, and doors—that is, supposing 
he has been wise enough to call a hee, and handy enough to finish it off 
himself, A. well-built log hut will last upwards of twenty years, and 
even after that it will Le found useful for several purposes. ‘The reader 
will doubtless have observed that I have made no mention of either fire- 
place or chimney in the erection of my house. This is easily accounted 
for, as in most instances stoves are used. Some people prefer the stove 
to a fire-place ; but give me the latter, as there is then a good ventilation 
to any room. ‘These stoves, in the depth of winter, are often heated until 
they become red hot ; the consequence is, the air becomes baked and 
varified, which must. be very injurious to the constitution, and perhay 
accounts for the apparently premature aged appearance of ladies “im 
America, who have arrived at the age of thirty and thirty-five ; this, un- 
doubtedly, should be the prime of their life. ” We know it is so, both in 
this country and in England; yet, in Canada and the States, ladies look 
positi at that age. During the coldest nights in winter, when 
your very breath freezes, and settles like frost upon your beard and 
whisl persons will leave their heated rooms, which are like a hot-house; 
to go out into the open air. Under these circumstances, I think it-is 
wonderful that it does not shorten their lives more than it apparently 
does. 

Time will not permit us to linger longer on this subject; for eart 
occupations once more engage our attention. The preparatier 
for seed is simple in the extreme. Nature in her bount 
done so much tor man that little remains for him to 
that useful implement for preparing ground in-ere 
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THE WRAITH OF ODIN, 
‘The King retired ; the si 


who from a volume reads, 
of heroes and gheir deeds, 






‘Then from his lips in musicrolled 
‘The Havamal of Odin old, 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


“Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the Gods in enrlier times, 
And do not oil the great Seas tach 

5 


co better is than speech?” 
Dood video Sir Morten of Fogelaaag. 
Smiling at this, the King replied, 
hy fore ia by thy tongue belied; 
For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Seald.” 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 





‘The Bishop said, “ Late hours we keep ! 
Night wanes, O King! ‘tis time for sleep!” 
‘Then slept the King and when he woke, 
‘The guest was gone, the morning broke, 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogeslang. 


They found the doors securely barred. 
‘They found the watch-dog in the yard, 
There was no foot-print in the grass, 
‘And none had seen the stranger pass. 
‘Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


King Olaf crossed himself and said, 

“T know that Odin the Great is dead; 

Such is the triumph of our Faith, 

Tho whfte-haired stranger was his wraith.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogeleang, 
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master hand from his first to his last step in the downward course of guit 
and infamy. Nor is Romola less beautifully and minutely wrought ot 
in the grand characteristics of her massive nature. In all these 
and indeed in many more, the book's excellence is unquestionably of the 
very highest kind., Amor other, things we void a mention 
of that very remarkable pat of reading, bay pa dd wets with 
the classical and other studies, which has made so an impression oa 
the minds of many when the tale was being in the pages of the 
“Cornhill.” _ This sliows-in a remarkable way the vast amount of 
sclentions Iaboer which mast Deve teen given 00 the peeparatziet aeneal 
work by the author, and renders us somewhat chary of expressing oi 
opinion that the impression of the grotesque so-forcibly conveyed towur 
aind by the descriptions of life in Florence is- somewhat overdone. To 
‘us this seems so far to be the case, that were it mot for the 
living reality of some of the characters; we, should feel as if, the 
thing had an unreal nightmare sort’ of effecbupon our amind, which 
is curiously illustrated by the grotesque character of very many of the 
pictures which have graced its pages while publishing in the “ Cornhill 
Magazine.” It is however, after all, a8 an historical novel that Romola 
ought to be tried-aud criticized if, we are’ right im divining the views of 
ite author, ‘The peculiar requirements of this kind of novel: remove it it 
some degree from the ordinary canons of criticisin for the every day novel. 
In art it ought, it is true, not to fall short of the other, but if truth 
demunds it, it ought not to be less grotesque or outre in its forma than the 
period it represents, Above all, however, an historical novel must throw 
some light upon some great historical character ag a central figure for the 
i Here, we think, the author of © Romola ? has | Perhaps 
tendeney uf mind which he always exhibits towards metaphysical 
lation ‘on men’s motives and purposes may explain. th: 
Savonarola, it lust be adinitted, was a man most ditlicult to pourteay, 
but we cannot but finey he would have been much mo 
before us by a writer who coi 
instead of the most painfully elabors 
Here we think the author has and has rendered 
the popular idea of this wonderful man wore indistinet, rather than less 
In spite however of ‘h seems to us to mar the book as that 
mot withhold from it our most hearty 
art. It hus, too, much value of its own, 
nt of its great historical character, Tt 
gives many most valuable ideas as to the state of society in the republics 
of Italy in the middle ages not easily met with elsewhere ; it affords 
of the inost perfect delincations of character in the language, and it 
certainly will in uo way impair the very high reputation of its remark- 
able author, 

With all these advantages—and they are neither few nor of trifling 
moment—we think it will be found that “ Romola” wante somethings 
possesses something which must militate against its great suase 
popular novel. One grand secret of this may, we think, ‘be 
fact that it is a book addressed rather to the learned fe 
unlearned many, Even unlearned people do not 

erudition in a novel, as is evident from the vast. 
\ttended the novels of Bulwer Lytton emmgh 
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in insight into human nature and in the power of  tersely expressing: i 
idea once conceived. ‘The idea of the novel is not a very 

it must be allowed, and its success is the more surprising when ee 
advantages are considered, ‘The plot is a clumsy.one The heroine is 
one of the grand untrained class of young Jadies who are surely becoming 
very comnion in this conventional nineteenth century of ours, they ares 
frequently to be met with in our novels, Maude is the same character 
as that which Willie Qollins has made such capital ont of, under 
different circumstances in his “No Name,” as Magdalen Vanstone, 
The only difference is owing entirely to change of circumstances, Her 
step-father, Mr. Langley, the heavy villain of the piece, is a 
merchant at Montevideo, who treats his wife so badly that she 
leaves him, taking with her two children, Mande and Mr. Lang- 
ley’s own daughter Lilia, When the mother dies she leaves the 
children to the care of their uncle Rosetti, who is one of the Italian 
liberators, and a very fine character indeed. Maude is unfortunately heir 
to # large fortune, which induces her step-father to carry her off to 
England with a view to making her marry j pions partner. She loves 


her cousin, uncle Rosetti’s son, and the title of the book is doubtless: 
derived from his twice losing sight of his promised bride, who is subjected 


to a persecution by her ernel step-father. Of course she does not marry 


the partner ; and equally of course she does marry the cousin, but thi 
working out of the characters is the charm of the book, which would be 
of little worth did it depend only upon its plot for interest. 

‘The “ Schoolmaster of Alton,” by Kenner Deene, is a book by a new 
author, and although possessed of many faults it has virtues enough to 
make Us very sanguine as to the writer's ultimate success as a novelist 
Although not a remarkable book, it has some remarkable features about 
it, not the least of which is the ease of its conversational parts, Here, 
where most young writers fail signally, the author is singularly successful, 
and although sometimes there is too auch attempt to shew off this 

wer, on the whole it does much to render the book as readable as it ig 
ih conception, if less complicated than “Twice Lost,” it is more thor- 
oughly grasped as a whole, aud wrought into a more consistent work of 
art. The hero is the Schoolmaster of Alton, of course, aud is a well 
managed, if not a usually-to-be-met-with character. He falls in love with 
‘a gitl who iy beautiful, rich, saucy, and fast; but really, perhaps, the 
least. unpleasant and the most amusing of all the specimens of fast 
young lady to which modern fiction has yet introduced us What the 
end of the tale is it is unnecessary for us to inform the experienced novel 
reader of the day, but the wanagement of the details is not common] 
and is often unusually clever. Ou the whole as a fast novel it is good, 
and promises if the author is careful to lead to something much better 
still 

Of “The Ring of Amasis” we should have been inclined to mr 
nothing but for two reasons, the first, that it bears on ite title) 0 
now well-known and highly appreciated nate of Owen 
the second that it ix written in language whose beauty alma 
forget that it is expended on what is, at least, worthless 1 
often, The work is is profoaly that of a German profes 
Owen Meredith, and for the credit of the greet 1 

belongs to that’ author, and even for tha lesser on 
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chapter—“ Jehovah, our God, spake unto us in Horeb,” when, as Di 
Colenzo objects, the whole generation was dead to wliom the law wal 
actually delivered. Such objections as these, are we think greatly eal 
culated to injure the authority of any ‘book professing te be a calm ani 
fair critical enquiry, and we do not think it says much for the Bishop!) 
judgment that he should have put'such forward. All of criticism tha 
is of any real yalue in the part now published is what writers such a 
DeWette and Ewald have written, putinto a popularform ; for really al 
that: Colenzo himself has added would, it seems to us, have borne leaving 
out without any injury to the book in any sense whatever, i 
“Lives of the Archbishops of York,” by the Rey. W. H. Dixon 
‘will form a good companion to Dr. Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops 
Canterbury.” ‘There is no great similarity of treatment observable if 
the books, but as both the reverend’ authors undertake their tasi witl 
somewhat similar ideas as to its demands and uses, there is marke 
similarity in the general scope of their plan, “The Archbishops a 
Canterbury” is, as many’ of our readers may be aware, a very delightfal 
book, and the record of the sister Province’s Archbishops seems to be 
scarcely less interesting. When these two are completed, a ~ 
valuable assistance will haye been supplied to the student of Engli 
history, and one whose want must have been much felt, | 











“The first year of the American War,” by E, A. Pollard, is by 0 
means a pleasant hook, Its author is the Editor of the * Richmoud 
Examiner,” and hns, the the advantage of knowing a great del 
that is worth telling ; but unfortunately he seems to bea very unpleasaat 





man, and to have imbibed more t ndinary amount of that. virulest 

hatred, which it is not perhaps wonderful that the Confederates have 
conceived for their late brethren of the Glorious Union. ‘The book, toy 
is written for Americans rather than for Englishmen, hence it containt 
much both in language and in matter which is cither uninteresting o 
positively provoking to Englishmen. To the student of the greal 
convulsion not yet at an end in America, the hook will undoubtedly b 
of dcop interest and of great use, and we cannot help hoping that som! 
Englishman may be led to take up the subject, ax we shall then probably 
get a history which it may not be so unpleasant for us to read as this a 
Mr. Pollard’s, 

“ War Pictures from the South,” by Colonel Estvan, who has servet 
in the Southern Armies for some time, and taken part in much that bi 
relates, might naturally be expected to furnish something much pleasante 
than the work of the Richmond journalist, of whose work we have jus 
xpoken. Tn some few respects, too, this is the case. Some of the « Wa 
Pictures” are real pictures of actual fighting, and have, as it were, thi 
stirring fecling of the battle-field still hanging about them as you read 
‘These form, however, only one part of the book ; and so it is by far th 
Vest and pleasantest part. We could heartily wish he had extended it 
xo as to fill up the space he has devoted to such questions as the origi 
of the war, the inauguration of President Lincoln—for whom, by th 
way, he seems to have an unusually great respect—and other like topia 
on which he is uot at home, and which can only, by a stretch of courtam 
come under the denomination of “ War Pictures from the South.” 
these matters, too, it is evident that he writes for « 

that purpose is may be easily discovered by w seé 
s 
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A DIRGE. 


“Poor, who had plenty once, 
hen gifts fell thick as rain; 
But they give us nought for the noneo, 
‘And why should we give again ? 





“Ye had brothers for inmates, twins, 
“Date, and Dabitur.” 


“While Date was in case, 
“ Dabitur flourished too ; 

“For Dabitur’s senten face, 
“No wonder if Date rue.” 


“Would ye retrieve the ono? 

“Try and make plump the other ! 
“When Date’s penance is done, 

“ Dabitur helps his brother.” 


Only beware relapse!” 
rite abot hang Me heads 
it be, a 
‘An angel, Dather td 
R. Browrure, 


A DIRGE. 


Lie thee still ! 
Lie thee still! 
While the little tinkling rill 
Sings a low sad song 
‘Around thy grave. 
Voices now of hurt or wrong 
Cease to rave. 
Breezes whisper from the hill 
Rest and slumber | 
Lie thee still ! 


Lovwly lie! 


owly 
Where the mountain breezes die, 
‘And the old yew tree 
Shadeth' thy head. 
Storms of sorrow hurt not theo 
Tn thy bed. 
‘Tears bedew thee from the sky, 
In awect slumbers 
Lowly lic! 
Softly reat! 
Softly rest ! 
‘With thy hands crossed on thy breast, 
‘And thy coverlet 
Stretched on thy grave; 
‘With snowdrops like jewels set, 
‘And lilies wave ae 
On the sods above the preas’ 
‘Whispering in the br 
Boftly reek 
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“T think, Philokalos, that there must be something in the air of this 
island of yours that disposes a man to laziness. I have been already bere 
more than twice the time I intended, and those knaves of mine seem 
scarcely to doa day's work in a weok, so slowly do they get on with the 
repairs of the ship. You, yourself, who have imbibed your native brocmes 
all your life, are as prone to gazing on the sea and the stars as if all the 
Trojans were already knocked on the head. I tell you that after this hunt 
is over, we must begin to think of our voyage, or the city will be takex 
Defore wo get there.” 

‘This remark was made by Iphitus after a pause which ensued upon 
‘a discussion which had taken place between them, concerning a bear 
hunt, which had been arranged to take place on the following day. ‘The 
young men were sitting, or rather reclining on a seat in the inner court 
of the house, where they could enjoy the luxury of the balmy summer 
evening’s air, rendered cool and refreshing by the fonntain which 
in tho centre of the court, and filled with the pleasant sound of its 
anusic. 

Philokalos paused before replying, and Iphitus continued : 

“For one who can sing and converse so well of wars and warlike 
actions, I cannot help thinking you strangely apathetic abont our expe 
dition.’ By Hercules! When T think of the grand combat that is taking 

Tong to be the temper of eel on Trojan casques, 
we my time here in shooting arrows at sea fow).” 
Our sport to-morrow will not be of quite so tame a character,” 
a Philokalos, evading the point in question, 
No.” said Iphitus, “a boar of the tight sort may give tolerable 

in the absence of anything better, but Hector or Eneas 

nie. 
replied Vhiloka 






















may be doubtful whether the 





posts. does not lie in the songs which celebrate it. The poet gives what 
colouring he ph theme, but in reality, Hector thinks himself 
for the right as much as Menelaus, and when one brave warrior 
the hand of another, the v well feel more compunction 

‘al than when he eda wild animal with his spear.” 
rojeined Iphitus “if you are gving to philesophise in that 
we done. It is enough for me that the pleasure of killing the 
bear in your island could never compare, in my opinion, with a 
pd combat with some warrior like Hector or Sarpedom. 
that your distaste for the war does not arise from 
indeed would rather lead you to a 
euly an imitation, but rather fram 
aties of nature, and T sometimes doabt whetiber you 
poet rather than a wartier, which I say without 
for the office of the bard has ever beem hebd im 
iuduence ef serz has often increased amy ardoer 





















ed Philokales, “I do not know that you have ressen for 
thinking me apathetic about the war; bat to come to the pam 
aiced, which, think you, is the highest pleasure—to game maa 

the glory which nature im her muniticence presents 

oveliness with blood and carnage \* 





“T fear the genius of despondency has got possession of your 

this evening ; but before you condemn yourself to the inglorious grave 

talk of, let me see if I cannot rouse you by « strain of war, even 

savours of what your sister calls a love of fighting for its own sake. 
‘Then seizing the harp, he began to sing without further 





Awake, Oh, bard! and Jet > —rembling string 
Produce a longer and tora me i. 

Hath not Bellona strotched wing, 
‘And marked cee idealised pain ? 

Let the loud tru the sainstrels' breath 

Cail all the brave to vietory or death. 


Oh ! who can utter half the fieree delight, 
‘That shoots like liquid fire throug] sey vein, 
‘When mighty lorta are gathering forthe Agee 
‘And batile’s tumult rages on the plain ¥ 
Now for a well-forged blade, a spear, a shield, 
And a proud horse to bear me o'er the field ! 








And then the whirling charge, the mndd’ning shock, 
The passage, left amidst the recling crowd, 
The rally where, like waves from firm-sct rock, 
The war recoils around some champion proud ; 
Tho closeset teeth, sloped shicld, and swinging blow, 
‘The crush, the groan, that speaks a conquered foe. 





Thess: are the joys that light a warriors face ; 
"To him, Hike festal song, is each alarm ; 
Oh! never jet old age with stealthy pace 
Tnvade my sinews, and unstring my arm. 
But ere my hand forgets the brand to wield, 
Low let me lic on some victorious field. 


To me, 'twere sweet in glory’s arms to die, 
Beneath the stroke of some heroic hand ; 
War's glorious image in my fading eye, 
My failing fingers on tho broken brand ; 
Whilst my last pulses, as they come and go, 
Surge through my brain like battle’s ebb and flow. 
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the fleets of the world. For here are docks for the repairs T dare not 
say of how many vessels, and ship-houses for the construction of one 
knows not how many more, and work-shops and arsenals and stores of 
timber and iron well-nigh inexhaustible. This is to have more than a 
hundred ships. This is to create productive capacity out of which may 
come many hundred ships, when they are are wanted. ‘The faith. meu 
have in the maritime greatness of Eni rests not simply on the fact 
that she has afloat a few hundred ships, but rather on this more 
pregnant fact, that England, from Pentland Frith to Land's End, is one 
Gigantic work-shop,—and that, whether she tum her attention to the 
clothing of the world or the building of navies, there is no outmeasuring 
her mechanical activity. 

But passing from these questions, which relate to what may be called 
a nation’s innate character and capacity, we come toa third consideration, 
of perhaps more immediate interest. One of the elements which help 
to make @ nation's power ia certainly its available strength, An 
important question, then, is, not only—How many ships can a nation 
produce ? but—How many has it complete and ready for use? In an 
emergency, what force could it send ata moment's notice to the point 
of danger? In 1857 England had 300 steam ships-of-war, carrying some 
7,000 guns, nearly as many more sailing ships, carrying 9,000 guns, an 
equal number of gun-boats and smaller erafi, besides a respectable navy 
connected with her East Indian colonies: a grand sum-total of more 
than 900 vessels, and not less than 20,000 guns. And behind this array 
there is a community essentially mercantile, unsurpassed in mechanic 
skill and produetiveness, and full of sailors of the best stamp. What 
tremendous elements of naval power are these! One does not wonder 
that the remark often made ix so nearly true,—that, if there is any 
trouble in the farthest port on the globe, in a few hours you will see a 
patel bull-dog quietly steaming up the harbour, to ask what it is all 
about. 

‘There is another consideration which perhaps many would put 
foremost. Has the nation kept pace with the progress of science and 
mechanic arts? Once, her superior seamanship almost alone enabled 
England to keep the sea against all comers. But it is not quite so now. 
Naval warfare has undergone a complete revolution. ‘The increasing 
weight of artillery, and the precision with which it can be used, make it 
imperative that the means of defence should approximate at least in 
effectiveness to the means of offence. The question now is not, How 
many ships has England ?Zbut, How many mail-clad ships 9—how many 
that’ would be likely to resist 2 hundred-pound ball hurled from am 
Armstrong gun? And if it should turn out that in this race Franee 
had outrun England, and had twenty or thirty of these gladiators of the 
sea, most would begin to doubt whether the old dynasty could maintain 
its power. 

The considerations to which we have alluded have already ree s 
large share of the public attention. They have been examin 
discussed from almost every point of view. Probably every ene 
ideas, more or lessgcorrect, concerning them. But there ia e+ 
which is equally important, which has received very 
which indeed seems to have been “entirely overlooked 
degree to which naval efficiency ix dependent uy 

system. 
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cannot depend upon carrying twenty days’ supply. Put now, in time of 
war with grea maritine power /yoar hip. where becca Geni 





: ports but her own, orif Northern ships 
were permitted to frequent British and French ports for her destruction? 
Or consider another case equally pertinent. We are told, and no doubt 
truly, that the loss of Norfolk, at the commencement of the war, was an 
incalculable injury to Northern America. ‘That is to say, the removal 
of'a place of naval supply and repair only the few hundred miles whieh 
divide the Chesapeake from the Hudson was an untold loss. Suppose 
it were removed as many thousand miles, what then? One single fact, 
showing what, under the best of circumstances, is the difficulty and 
expense of modern warfare, is worth a thousand theories. In 1857, then, 
it took two hundred thousand tons of coal to supply that part of the 
English fleet which was in the East,—-two hundred thousand tons to bo 
brought from somewhere in sailing shi If ever a contest shall arise 
among great commercial powers, it will be seen that modern science bas 
made new conditions, and that the first inexorable demand of modern 
warfare is coal depdts, and docks and machine shops, established in ports 
easy of access, and protected by natural and artificial strength, and 
scattered at casy distances all over the commercial world. In short, 
men will appreciate better than they do now. that the right arm of 
naval warfare is not mail-clad steamers, but well-chosen colonies. 

‘The sagacity of England was never more clearly shown than in the 
foresight with which she has provided against such an emergency. Let 
war come when it may, it will not find England in. this respect upy 
pared. So thi are her colonies scattered over the face of the earth, 
that her war-ships can go to every commercial centre on the globe 
without spreading #0 much as a foot of canvas to the breeze. 

There is the Mediterranean Sea. A great centre of commerce. It 
was a great centre as long ago as when the Phernician traversed it, 
and, passing through the Straits of Hercules, sped on his way to distemt 
and then savage Britain. It was a great centre when Rome and 
Carthage wrestled ina death-grapple for its possession. But Bd 
iss much at home in the Mediterranean as if it were one of he 
lakes. At Gibraltar, at its entrance, she has a magnificent b 
than five miles in diameter, deep, safe from storms, 
assault by its more than adamantine rock. In the centr 
has a harbour, land-locked, curiously indented, sleepins 

the frowning guns of Valetta. But from Southanye: 

fora steamship an easy six days sail, from Gibra\er 
































AGS A CONVERTED GUAGER. 


stretched out his band and took the gold. ‘The pages disappenned 
° 
Pee do the job deat 


“and now. Pat” says he, 
Ps ane on, the tenant tha = 


self-laudatory. _“ Bad Inck to your ugly sowl, ¢ 
muttered ; “if I don’t have ye neck and erop afore morning, may I never 
see light. To think I'd turn informer for your dirty five bad 
luck to the penny, of it will I keep,” and he dived into the miraculent 
pocket. Chinking the coin, but thinking better of it, he said to himself{— 
wafer alle said’ an’ done, mayn't I turn it to an honest use, more 
hetoken as I don't intind informmg. My intintion’s good, an’ intintion, 
the clargey . is € thing.” With that he withdrew his band from 
his pocket, and continued his journey homewards. 

“True to his time, Mr. O'Spry arrived at Pat Carey's humble cabin, 
and in the dark they set out on their expedition. T need not weary you 
with details of the journey, ‘hey floundered through the mire and 
bogs, sometimes up to the knees, sometimes to the waist, for you may 
be sure that Pat did not take him the best road. At last they came to 
near the end of their tether. ‘They were at the edge of a lake, nearly 
concealed by the mountains. 1t cannot be seen at any distance but from 
one point, until one is brought up by the precipitous banks, which are 
everywhere else high and steep. At the point where Carey and 
O'spry made the lake, ther apiece of low lying-ground and rush 
swamp. and in the grey dawn of the morning he could discover a low 
island, from which smoke ascended ns if from several smouldering fires. 
Objects could not be made out distinctly, but no time to be lost if 
they were to steal a march on the occupants of the island. Pat assured 
the supervisor that nothing was to be feared; that he could make the 
seizure easy enough, as there were two or three boys in the secret, who 
would assist his honor if any resistance was offered, and besides weren't 
they both well armed with horse pistols. ‘Devil a fear of them, the 
cowardly curs; they'll be afeard to meddle when they see the broad arr.” 
So saying, he launched a small curragh that was concealed in the rushes, 
and they both pulled off to the island. 

There was no sign of life on the little island except the fires. 
and the supervisor stepped ashore. They walked quietly 
mossy margin, and stole upon the party as they lay saloep 
close by the distillery. 

“Now do the job quick an’ easy,” says Pat. “Pu 
afore they waken.” Bie the Fates were against the 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.* 


—o ee 


‘Tere is perhaps no part of the world which has at different timer 
excited a greater amount of interest than the vast numbers of islands 
that are scattered, as it were broadeast, over the eutire surface of the 
South Pacific Ocean within the line of the tropies The hundred 
attempts that were made to reach and to possess the famous spice islani, 
would afford more food for romance than probably avy single page in 
the history—all whose pages are full of interest—of human adventure ia 
search of the grand objects of human desire. Nor can it be wondered st 
that the multitude of islands that stud the tropical ocean of the Pacific, 
have at all times exercised this fuscination upon those whose tempere 
ments led them to explore these wondrous secrets, whether of igi Le 
of terror. Tu no part of the world will the adventurer find such a vast 
umount of that novelty which, in combination with the dubious sense of 
y and] self-reliance, makes up the delight of the true adven- 
Un these wondrous’ ds, nature would seem to have heaped 
1 that goes to impress us with # sense of beauty, whether in its 
its inore grand and terrible forms. ‘The eye is fascinated 
und colours so vast and so new to Europeans as to 
give an ev sensation of mingled astonishment and delight, 
Every conceivable scenery be inet with among these groups, from 
the low white coral island sparkling in the sunlight like a huge diamond, 
and wreathed around with all shades of the richest green creepers, up to 
the imost imajestic mountain scenery rising over erg, and peak 
towering above peak, till the hills whose bases are robed in all the 
glorious hues of the: tropic’s eternal summer, bear on. their soaring 
summits the snows of an equally cudless win! Nor is the terrible 
wanting to give its full completeness to this wonderful range of beauty. 
In no part of the world is there so great an accumulation of terror 
Whether it be monutains in all the grand fury of active volcanic action; 
in the forms of nature possessing deadly powe or in the fierce and 
savage character of the human inhabitants, these islunds far surpass any 
other portion of the globe in the clement of terror. 

It is then, we sty, by no means a matter to call for astonishment from 
us that these islands have been the xe plus ultra of a field for wild and 
daring adventure. Tt may perhaps be more naturally wondered at that 
after so long a time of discovery, the groups of the South Pacific remain. 
to the world at large a mere frre incaynita, whose positions children 
may learn with an indifferent degree of correctness upon the m “tt 
whose wonders and terrors, whose vast resources and greater 
left utterly unknown and disregarded by the great mass ¢ 
might now, and who must eventually, rescue them from the 

* “The last cruise of the ‘Wanderer. 
Sydney. 












































































By John Web 








474 THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


crater was a rude hut, of which we took possession forfthe 

making ourselves comfortable for the night. We he here partook 
refreshment with which we had provided ourselves, and ataresie 
prepared for a descent into the abyss of the crater, which, 

the natives, is the abode of the Goddess Péle. Our 

was necessary to present » propitiatory offering to 

should be destroyed by ihe baa taaae fires, and 

should throw into one of the chasins a wild duck, whi 

one of the numerous small water-holes we had passed on the road, ix 
order to pacify the deity. We laughed at his fears, and, without mcr 
fing the duel; peeved ups kit to ncoarany oh ae LBA 
considerable reluctance. 

“On the north-west side of the crater, one of the extraordinary eonvul- 
sions to which this region is subject had rent and thrown dove into the 
abyss below enormous masses from its brink, forming ledges at variow 
depths. Availing ourselves of these ledges, we commenced our desoett 
down the mighty natural steps leading to the interior of the voles. 
Our progress was not unattended with danger. Occasionally we toiled 
over rugged pinnacles of rock, having on either side a precipice 
hundred feet in depth, encompassed by suffocating exhalations issuing 
from rents and fissures in every direction. At last we reached the 
bottom, and stood on the shores of that awful sea of lava, across which 
we now commenced our perilous m ided ourselves with 
long poles, in order to assist ns over the vitvitied waves, ‘The surfior 
had a frothy cellular look, and crunched hencath our fect like snow during 
frost, At the depth of a few inches was the hard rock. We directed 
our course towards the south end of the crater, where numerous cones 
were in action, but rendered entirely invisible at our then distance, by 
clouds of sil pour, Ruming half way across the crater from east 
to west, was a ridge of ancient lava similar to the rock forming the high 
cliffs We easily gained this ridge, which on a nearer view present 
mass of tottering ruins gradually sinking into the crate 
now became more and more dangerous Our two T 
accompanied us thus far, refused, positively, to proceed any further, and 
returned in terror to the bank. Sam also wished to return, as Péle was 
y ‘the fearful roarings appeared to warn us of her wrath 
We were however determined to proceed. It now became necessary for 

the greatest caution to avoid slipping into the numerous fissures 
where abound on the treacherous crust, using our poles to 
ity of the surface, which, in many places, we broke 
discovering the lava—glowing with a red heat—only a few 
beneath. It was evident we were standing upon a crust, the thickness 
of which was but a few feet dividing us from the molten lava, Frequently 
a loud explosion would occur, and extensive rents would be made in the 
crust, from which would issue a vapour with a rushing noise, which by 
no means tended to increase our confidence in the mysterious ria, 
particularly as we perceived several fresh cracks opening i: 
Passing an extensive sulphur bank we gradually approact 
active cone. Here the surface crust became more 
found ourselves in close proximity to the chief seat of 1 
lava was thickly strewed with stones and ashes rejectet 
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in violent activity. We took up a position a few hur 
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blending with tint to a height often really great, but nearly always dat 
in the eternal colours of a tropical vegetation ; the deep hollows thai 
recede among the hills, giving an indefinable feeling of ineffable solitule 
and repose amongst the leafy shades of unbroken forest, or by the 
murmuring course of a hidden river, are all characteristics of a world 
beauty, whose splendours seem more the offspring of a poct’s dream tha 
the realities of nature's handy-work, 

Such are some of the motives which should attract the adventurer, 
the poet, and the artist to explore those regions of wonder and beants, 
Int to our mind they do not embrace by nny ancans the first view bere 
we would fain take of these wonderful “ Gems of Ocean.” Tt is ee the 
future of these islands, now teeming with life it is true, both animal 
and vegetable—but with savage life, that we would look. ‘This we 
cannot dream of as the destiny of these islands; this we cannot 
patiently contemplate as the ultimate condition of their inhabitants 
OF these inhabitants we would first speak, and we do so from a per 
sonal acquaintance with them, and from having seen their manner 
of life in their own homes. Most of them may be described s 
of the Papuau-Malay race, but mixed in so many various 
that the original race is not easily made out by either features or 
language. Physically they are not of a hardy or enduring constitution, 
although their manner of life may not improbably account in a gree 
degree for this, When the Polynesian clement enters largely into the 
composition of the race, as it does chiefly in the eastward groups, which 
are the smallest aud Teast populous, there may exist _a hope of rapidly 

ing them in the social scale to a certain height, as has been done iu 
the Hawaiian group, aud in this country with the Maoris, With the 
Papnan-Mulay races of the western islands, the Bunks’ islands, the 
Solomon group, and New-Guinea, the conditions of their elevation, 

Al civilization, aust, we prove a yet more difficult 
thing than it has with the Polynesian islanders. Want of energy, au 
almost entire absence of ambition to in the scale of social life, will 
probably there be found to be the grand obstacles to. be met and over- 
Still, like all such difficulties, they can no doubt be successfully 
met, and are not impossible to overcome, ‘They will not, we feel sure, 
ise themselves ho They want the elements in their nature which 
‘y are idle, soft, sensuous in their nature and 
en, asa rule, energetic x, and utterly self-ind 
c. Such a people, to tse at all, must be raised, 
must ‘lo for them that which by themselves y would not have even » 
wish to attempt. And if others must. ci these islands, with their 
jads of inhabitants, there can be little doubt what nation is 
sppeinted to the Sos, Fra ee, we know, covets colonies, and has a 
ning desire 





























great desire forthe civilization of any 
whom she'has taken under her ea Jhe cau produce, but it is a 
peace like that of the old Romans, whi ee dreadfully akin to 
tion, She might govern the islands of the South Seas, but =he 

never clevate their inhabitants 

If the task ix to be performed, it must be by mer 
And a more glorious task for men to set before them ¥ 






They would, too, derive great sistance from various! 
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to-morrow, Look well to you ;.We must kill some ducks, 
you'll hi only @ second ta on of bacon for Geb 
our trolling lines, here is good trolling ground for and if 
ook one, we will have some cutlets. Brown knows how to cook 
toaturn, Out goes thirty feet of trolling line, the bright 
bait «pins brilliantly under water; we padille on, T'ye 
it Yes; I've him. Haul him in fast Smith, 
noble fellow! hurrah for the salmon cutlets. Look sharp old fellow, 
else Jones will reach Duck Creek first. THalloa! what is Jones 
Don’t you see him going into that little bay—bang! bang! therego 
ducks 1 wendest We bas potted any ? Laue ‘paddle on and 
him up. Well, Jones, have Jom basged thing? (Jones looking 
modest) ouly a brace of black duck; th are very wild. The 
shades gather around us, the fire flies spa kle in the bush by the shi 
side ; the moon rises in majestic grandeu ; the hoarse eroak of the! 


SKETCHES FROM CANADA, 
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“Sth 


their supper, 

knowing them all to d. red, i We will imagine, 
for brevity’s s: Neither will we 
enquire how many glasses of hot toddy they indulged in that night; if 
they did take one glass extra all round, what business is that of 
They turn in, the fire burns low, the leaves crackle in the frosty air. 
1 sce a xquirrel peeping out from a hollow tree; T hear an owl hooting 
in the distance: it ix midnight, To enjoy good hunting, it is necessary 
to go some distance from the settlements. Cultivation and civilization 
have advanced hand in hand, converting the sylvan woods into cities 
and villages: and where once might be seen the track of the deer, the 
slide of the otter, or the dam of the beaver, we sce now streets and 
hou ‘The timid deer has gone elsewhere, gone where the crystal 
spring wells up in the shady dells, and where the light elastic moss 
presses its slender limbs, Thither also must the hunter follow, if his 
object ix sport, ane 

Perhaps to those accustomed to hear only ofa fine stag and a pack 
of hounds, it may seem somewhat tame, when I inform my readers that 
deer killed on the Lakes in Canada are mostly shot in the water. 
will endeavour to deseribe the ordinary way 0 ling deer, of whieh I 
have been an eye-witness. First, having selected a suitable gamping 
round, where there ix a good supply of hardwood for your fire, 
faving made yourself snug, you rixe the next morning before @&** 
and start for the hunting ground, which is usually some 1 
off. Supposing the party to consist of four, the one 
acquainted with the country takes charge of the dow 
they are carefully placed in his canoe, after. which, | 












the hunting grounds; having reached which, he 
together, and makes his way through the woods, unt 
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must sound to those who are accustomed to connect them only yith 
summer amusements, yet so it is. | Winter picnics groat are fun in 
Canada ; it is the pleasant duty of the young bachelors of the settlement 
to make all the necessary arrangements for carrying out the pienic in 


oper style, such as having an empty house some eight or nine miles 
proper sty pty 





tant and providing a band of musicians, The fair sex then receive 
invitations, and are supposed to bring the more substantial part of the 
entertainment (the Kaikai). When all has been it is the 
pleasant duty of the gentlemen to drive their fair companions to: the 
npot selected. On arrival you will probably enter some spacious apart 
ment tastefully decorated with flags and evergreens, this is the 
salle de danse. That mock bashfulness which may be so often seen 
in the drawing rooms at home, is seldom seen here, all the ladies 
seem intimately acquainted with each other—they stand in groupe 
which are sviseale eyed by the unas young ome Bec 
waltz or rille ‘strikes up, away the: in the m 
much to the admiration of ‘he: ‘nator and ateet familias, recalling as it 
does the memory of their own juvenile days. Dancing is Rept y until 
alsto hour with unflagging spirit, until the tinkle of the eleugh belly 
warns the revellers that it is time to depart ; one dance more is eagerly 
demanded, in which all mrunjots (aide finally, the party breaks up to 
mect again at no distant date. 

T cannot bring these sketches to a more fitting conclusion than by 
giving the reader the b 
Moody, the sister of th 








fit of a few simple lines composed by Mrs. 
celebrated authoress Agnes Strickland ; and 
also sister to Major Strickland, who has founded a happy home for his 
family in Canada, where, after thirty years of toil, he has earned that 
independence which none can expect to enjoy unless they are prepared 
to contend boldly against the hardships and struggles of colonial life 
which beset thé young colonist—lightened as these struggles un- 
doubtedly may be by the happy possessions of kindly feelings constantly 
displayed in our social intercourse. In paying tribute to the memory 
of Major Strickland, I would mark my respect for one who was ever 
ready to assist those who needed his practical experience, and whose 
home was never closed to those who claimed his hospitality. 


















“Tis merry to hear at evening time 
By the blazing hearth, the sleigh-bell’s chime 

‘And to know each bound of the steed brings nigher 
‘The friend for whom we have heaped the fire, 
Light leap our hearts, while list'ning hound 

rings forth to hail him with bark and bound. 


! and blithely the gay bells sound 

s sleigh glides over the frozen ground 

Hark ! he has passed the dark pine-wood 

And skims like a bird o'er the ice-bound flood ; 
‘ow he eatches the gleam from the cabin door 

Which tells that his toilsome journey's o'er. 









Our cabin is small, and coarse our cheer, 

But love has apread the banquet here ; 

‘And childhood springs to bevea 

By our well-beloved and weleome 
ith a amiling brow his tale he tal 

While the urchins ring the merry sheghtoela, 

















486 CULTIVATION OF BULBS, 


will not bear a very high temperature, which will cause it to mildew; « 
good preventative is to mix sea amd with the eompost, or a littlessalt 
‘After the flowers are faded, turn the plants out of the pots (ball entity) 
in a shady place in the open ground to mature their bulbs ; when the 
foliage dies off, take up the roots, and Jet them remain on the surface af 
the ground till dry ; afterwards fack them in boxes or pots mixed with 
dey sand, and put in a dry place, of medium temperature, till such time 
as they may be required for re-planting. 


Cunrure im THE Oven Arn.—If the soil is heavy and wet, plant on 
raised beds six inches above the level of the surrounding ground, und 
incorporate along with the original soil, sand and wood ash, s0 as to make 
it light and porous, Plant the roots about two inches deep, und six 
inches asunder every way ; take the roots up when the foliage dies off, as 
above alluded to in the pot culture. 


To Raise From Suen.—The seed may be gathered as soon as ripe} 
this will require to be watched, and gathered as soon as the pod bursts 
open, or the wind will carry it away without being observed. Soon after 
the seed is gathered, it may be sown in boxes filled with light rich soil 
Previous to sowing tho seed, fiirst rub it well through the palm of the 
lands, along with some dry sand, to. disengage the seeds one from the 
other ; then merely cover the seed with the mould one-eighth of an inch, 
and give the box a slight watering with a fire rose ; afterwards plunge 









the box ina shi ation up to the top ; sionally in d 
weather : the plants will soon make their appeara hy the soconil 
year will be huge enough to plint out. 


Single An 
Tt in masses 
‘The Double Sear 
has a most bri 





mones do not present so fine an appearance as the Double, 

a magnificent show, especially the scarlet sorts 
Turban Anemone is fine for massing, as a bed of it 
ant appearance when the sun is on it. 












DOUBLE PERSIAN RANUNCUL! 





The Ranunculu had long been held in repute, and for beauty of form 
and brillianey of colour is scarcely to be surpassed, as it ix more eapable 
of growing in humid soils than the most of spring flowering bulbs, 
and affords a means of filling up beds and borders, which, from their 
situation, are likely to be less adopted for such as require a drier 
position. 











So11s.—The compost fi 
Rantnenlus is 

cow dung, and a 
porated, 


the finer sorts of both Persian and Seoteh 

retentive loa, with the addition of some well-rotted 
ing of sharp sind ; let them be well imcor- 

s before planting. To have them bloom 

to perfection, it is advisable to cast about six inches of the original : 

out of the bed where they are to be planted, aud lay about tw = « 

rotten manure evenly along the bottom, with a little of the 

throughout mixed with it ; this keeps the ground damp 

the roots ; then fill up the bed with the prepared com} 


















438 7 MORACE.—BOOK V., ODE i. 


the first week in September, but a few may be put in earlier and later, 
and that will prolong the blooming season. 

Ovr-Door Cunrune.—They may be planted out of doors, in the 
borders and beds, at any time during the spring months, in any wel 
drained light rich soil ; plant in warm situations where they are not 
exposed to high winds and water in the growing season, and stir the sal 
frequently about the roots, ‘Take up the bulbs, as above directed, for pot 
culture. They can be increased either from seed, or small bulbs from the 
crown and round the stem of the original bulb; but it takes two or three 
years to bring them into a flowering state, and four years from seed. 

There is also a beautiful striped one called Giganteum ; height, four 
feet ; hardier than some of the others, aud which does not reqnive to be 
dried off in winter, 

D. Hay, 


So ———_$_$<§_— 
HORACE.—BOOK V.; ODE 2. 
© Peatus ille pri procul uegoliin.” 


Harry the man, who, far from smoky town, 
Can call the soil his fa 

















vers tilled his ow 

Like the primaval race of men is be 

From debt, and all ils eares and sorrows free ! 
Ife is not wakened by the trumpet's blast, 


He need 1 





mount upon the rocking mast 
He shuns the frowns, avoids the storms of state, 
Nor cares to eross the threshold of the g 
But still delights at leisure hour to twine 
In the tall poplar boughs the mantling vine, 
To see, in sheltered valley far below, 

His cattle graze secure, and hear them low, 
With his own hand the useless branches lop, 
And graft the promise of a fairer crop, 

Tn carthen jar the golden honey heap, 

Or clip, with tender hand, the ailing sheep. 


When glowing Autumn lifts his jovial heed, 
With mellow fruits about his pathway shed, 
What joy to pluck his own engrafted pear, 

His grapes with royal purple to compare, 

‘and pile them up, etre Exiapust shrine, 
an's,—guardian of the fence’s line ;— 

Or, resting now, ‘neath aged oak to lie 

Upon the matted grass, with water nigh, 

To hear the stream down its deep channel glide, 

And the birds carol in the wood bend 

The birds’ sweet tones, the streamlets ceaseless hum 

Shall sleep invite,—and gentle sleep shall come 



























THE MUSICIAN. 






— 


dance. The trees had not found their “ continental" 
rocks were not yet wedded to their places ; so they could each enj 
one more bachelor-dance before settling into their staid yegetable 
mineral domestic happiness. 

Our musician had no power, then, to move them from their place a 
ages; he did not stir them as much as the morning and evening 
among the leaves, or the streams trickling down among the great rockt 
and wearing their way over'precipices.’ But he moved men and wom 
of all natures and feelings, Fe could translate Bach and Beethoven, 


but that 
You ought to be 
one da: Il the world admi 


your piano-forte ; and a prince 


said one of his friends to the musician 
ire you; money drops from the keys of 
u love with you.” 
with my music, perhaps. 
of her falling in love with me, of ber 
ng A poor mn) jan. What then? To have one instrument 
more in her palace! Let her marry her piano-forte,—or her violin, if 
she objects to a quadruped !" 

“You are as blind ax Homer,” said his friend. “Can't you see 
that her love is purely personal¥ Would she care to give a title toa 
pianist, if he were any other than Arnold Wult If you had other 
eyes in your head, or if there were another man inside even that sane 
face of yours, the strains might flow out under your fingers like 
from Paradixe, in vain, so far ax her heart was concerned, Your voice 
ix quite ax persuasive as your musie with her.” 

“ Iso, why must she put a title in front of my name, before 7 aim 
worthy of her #" asked Arnold. “She offers me some square miles of 
uninhabitable forest, because, as owner of them, I can wear a Voa 
before my 1 can put it on_as an actor on the ‘wears s 
chapeau of the Quarzorze time. It ix one of the properties of 
establishment. You may call it a lively of the palace, 1f yor 
1 may make love to her on the stage as ‘My Lord.’ 1 
Tittle “m part of Arnold,—thank you, 1 ‘prefer it, 
princens. 

“And yet, if you have the we e, & princess is 










































492 ‘THE MUSICIAN. 
and pleasure and success, of which we commonplace mortals 
taste adrop. When my peasant-maiden Rosa gives me & 
at the summit of bliss; but iy bliss-mountain is not so high that 
a fall from it. If it were the princess that, gladdened me 60, 7 
expect a tumble into the ravine now and then, and would not 
hard acramble up again, to reach the reward at the top.” 

“Tt would mb BS worth the pains, id Amiel “a 
smiles aro not worth more than # peasant-girl’s, I am tired of it 
I am going to find another world. I am going to En, - 

“You are foolish,” answered Carl, * world is no 
there; there is as little heart in England as in Germany,—no 
lose. "You are just touching success here; do give it « good grasp. 

“Tam cloyed with it already,” said Arnold. 4 

“It is not that,” said Car You are a child crying for the 
You would have your cake and eat it too. You want some one 
shall love you, you alone,—who shall have no other thought but 
no other dream than of you. Yet you are jealous for your music. 
that is not loved as warmly, you begin to suspect your lover. Tt is’ 
old proverb, ‘Love me, loyé my dog,’ But if your dog is petted 
much, if we dream in last night's strains of musi¢, forget you 
in the world you have lifted us into-—why, then your Back 
directly ; you upbraid us with following you for the sake of 
music, —we have no personal love of you,—you are the violin o the 
fiddlestick !" 
“You are right, old Carl,” said nold. “TI am all out of tune 
myself. Thave not xet my inward life into harmony with the world 
outside. It is true, at times I impress a great audience, make its 
feclings away with mine; but, alas! it does not impress me in return. 
There is a little foolish joy at what you call sucess; but it lasts sucha 
few minutes ! it to have the world move me; I do not care to 
move the world!" 
2 And will England move you more than Germany ?" asked Carl; 
“will the hearts of a new place touch you more than those of home? 
The closer you draw to a man, the better you can read his heart, and 
Jearn that he has a heart. It ix not the number of friends that gives 
us pleasure, but the warmth of the few." 

“Tn music 1 find my real li Arnold went on, “ because in musie 
I forget myself, Is musie, then, an unreal life? In real life must 
self always be uppermost? Tt is so with ine, In the world, with 
Feonscions, It is only in music that 1 am lifted above 
myself, When Lam not living in that, 1 need activity, restlessness, 
change. This is why Limust goaway. Here I can casily be persuaded 
to become a conceited fool, a flattered hanger-on of a court.” 

We nee tell of the music career in England. We are 
already familiar with London fashionable life. We have had Jifiehis: 
tories, three volumes at a time, that haye taken us into the very houses, 
told_us of all the domestic quarrels, some already healed. sa 
pending. It ix easy to imagine of whom the world was com 
crowded the concerts of the celebrated musician. Th 
were there, and the Newcomex, Jane Rochester with her 
a young Lord St. Orville with one of the Great-Gran4. 
Abbey, Mr. Thornton and Margaret Thornton, = 
attached couples, Lady Lufton and ber eon, the D 
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there was the same rush for places; the prices paid for the tickels 
seemed here even more fabulous. Arnold was more of a lion than ever 
His life was filled with receptions, dinners, and evening parties, or with 
parlor and evening concerts, His dreamy, poetic face, his distanl, 
abstracted manner, proved as faseinating as his music. 

Carl tired of ‘ke whirl, and the cbekions 8 which he had his 


“T shall go back to Germany,” he said. “I shall go to my Roa, 
and leave you your world. 

“Tam tired of m: wont I shall go to the Far West,” said 
Arnold, when Carl left 

One day he went toa : matings at one of the finest and most: fashion 
able houses in the place. There were beautiful women 
dressed, very exquisite men walking up and down the 
furnished drawing-rooms, ‘The air was subdued, the voices A Senden low, 
the wit was quiet, the motion was full of repose, the 
grace. Arnal seated himself at the Steiiway, iat the need 
request of the hostess, and partly from the suggestions of his own mood, 
He began with dreamy music; it was heavy with odours, st first, 
drugged with sense, then spiritualizing into strange, delicate fancies. 
Then came strength with a sonata of Beethoven's; then the strains 
died back again into a song singing without words. 

“You would like some dance-music now,” said Arnold to the 
beautiful Caroline, who stood by his side. “Shall I play some musie 
that will make everybody dance + 

* Like the music in the fai ,” said Caroline; “oh, I should 
like thi 1 often hear such dance- music, that sets me stirring; it 
seems as if it ought to move old and young.” 

“There are no old people here,” said Arnold. “I have not 
seen any. 
“Tt seems to me there are no young,” answered Caroline. 

“There are neither young nor old,” said Amold; “that is the 
trouble.” 

But he began to play a soft, dreamy waltz. It was full of bewitching 
invitation. No one could resist it. It passed into a wild, sti 
polka, into a maddening galop, back again to a dreamy waltz. Now it 
was dizzying, whirling; now it was lan ‘ishing, full of repose. Now 
it way the burst and clangor of a full orchestra; now it was the 
bewitching appeal of a single voice that invited to dance. Up and down 
the long room, across the broad room, the dancers moved. The room, 
that had been’so full of quiet, was swaying with motion, 

Caroline seized hold of the back ofa chair to stay herself, 

“Tt whirls me on; how dizzying it is! And you, would you not 
like to join in the dance? 1 would be your partne 

“Phe piano ix my partner,” answered Arnold. “Do you not see 
how it whirls with mer 

“ Yes, everything moves,” said Caroline. “ Are Cupid and Pave 
coming to joinus? Will my great-grand-aunt come down to th 
in her brocade ? My sober cousin, and Marie, who gave up danai 
ago,—they are all carried away. It seems to me like thet 
of a Walpurgis night,—as though I saw ghosta, and 
whirling over the Brocken, across wild forests. It 
Gilded drawing-room, with ita tapestries, ite bijowtert 
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woight ; and in his eagemess he was forgetting his slippery fi 
and the dizzy height of thirty feet, over which was img. 
was a little three year-old fellow, too, and probably never 
thing about danger. His mother had always screamed as loudly 
he fell from a footstool as when she had seen him leaning from a thie 
story window. 
e voice came from a girl, who, at the moment Arnold came te 
the window, was crossing the iron palisade of the piazza. She was at 
the slippery, sloping leads as she repeated the cry, in a tone earnest 
and thrilling—* Dear Arnold, come in, only come, and George shall 
take you to the soldiers.” 
‘The boy only gave another start of asure, that seemed to looses 
still more his support, crying out, ‘ 1e drummer! Cousin Laur, 
i 


come, see the drummer! 
But Laura kept her way along the edgo of the roof, reached the 
walked back aeroas the perilous slope with the 












child, seized him, and 
a ing boy in her arms, Arnold the musician had noticed, even ia 
her hurrying, dangerous passage towards the child, the rich folds 
of her hair, golden like a German git Now, as she returned, he sav 
the soft lines of her terror-oyed face, and the deep blue of her wide 
opened eyes. Her voice changed as she reached the piazza, and sct the 
child down in safety. 
“ Oh, Arnold, darling, how could you, how could you frighten me so 
The child began to ery, because it was reproved, because its pleasure 
was stopped, and becaudc Cousin Laura, pale and white, held to the 
x of the piazza for support. But the mamma came out, Laura 
was lifted in, the boy was scolded, the windows were 
was the end. 
Arnold sat by the window, thinking. The thrilling tones of the 
yoive still rang ar, as though they were calling upon him, 
“ Arnold, come, come back ! 
“If any voice would speak to me in that tone!" he thought; “If 
such a voiee would call upon my name with all that heart in its 
depths!” 
And he compared it with the tone in which Caroline had appealed 
to him the day be Sometimes bh oice assumed the samo earnest- 
ness, and he felt as it she wore showing him in the words all her own 
heart, betraying love, warmth, ardour. Sometimes, in comparison with 
that ery, her tones seemed cold and metallic, a selfish appeal of dane, 
not a of love. He found himself’ examining her more nearly 
he had ever done before. 
“Was she more than outwardly beautiful ?- Was there any warmth 
beneath that cold manner? Could she warm as well shine? " 
He remembered that she had often complained to him of her i 
for sympathy ; she had spoken to him of the coldness of the 
the heartlessness of society. She had envied him his ius,—the 
musical talent that made him independent of the world, of the ~ € 
men and women. He could never appreciate what it was to? 
the world, to find one’s higher feelings misunderstood, to b 
pass from one gate to another, to be dissatisfied with tl 
of life, and yet to find no relief ;—all this she had said 
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But why was it wo with her? She had a very su 
mother, who seemed to devote themselves to her wi 
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music is but poor stuff. If one finds a gli there of a higher style, 
a higher art, Wis driven away direetly by Se oun a eta 
trifling and frivolous.” 

Mrs. Ashton did not agree with the musician. She could not 
understand why Laura did not like concerts. For herself, she liked 
the variety: the singing helped the piano, and one thing helped 
another. 

Arnold looked towards Laura for a contradiction ; he wanted to 
hear her defence of her philosophy, for he was convinced she had some 
in not liking music. To him every one had expressed a fondness for 
music; and it was a rarity, an originality, to find some one who con- 
fessed she did not like it. 

But Laura did not seem inclined to reply; she was counting the 
stitches in her crochet. In the silence, Arnold took his leave, 

He had no sooner reached his own room than he reproached himself 
for his sudden retreat. Why had he not stayed, and tried te persuade 
the young lady to change her mind? An exigagement for the theatre 
with a cousin might have been easily postponed. And he would like 
to have made her listen to some of his music, He would have eou- 
pelled her to listen. He would have played something that would hare 
xtirred all the audience ; but for her, it would have been like taking 
her back to her peril of the day before,—she should have lived over 
again all its self-exaltation, all its triumph. 

Laura meanwhile had laid down her work. 

“1 was stupid,” she said, “ not to take that ticket.” 

“T think you were,” xaid her aunt, “when we know so many people 
would give their skins for a ticket.” 

“It is not that,” said Laura, “ but I didn't want to go, till I saw the 
ticket going out of my grasp. [have always had such dreary associ- 
ations with concerts, since thoxe I went to with Janet, last spring— 
long dreary pieves that I couldn't understand, interrupted by Italian 
nongs that’had more scream in them than music, and Janet. flirting 
with her friends all the time.” 

“I knew you didn't like music,” said her aunt, “ that was the only 
way T could get you out of the scrape, for it did seem impolite to refuse 
the ticket. Of course an engagement to the theatre appeared a mere 
cxeuse, ax long as Laura Keene plays every night now.” 

“It wax not a mere excuse with me,” said Laura, “1 did not 
But now I think I should like to know what his musie 
fit is at all like mine.” 
you make on the little old piano at home?” asked Mra. 
that is sweet enough in that room, but I fancy it is different 
from his music.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean that,” said Laura; “it is because the piano 
scems to say xo little that I care so little for it. The music I mean is 
what I hear when, in a summer's afternoon, I carry my book out into 
the barn to read as I lic on a bed of hay. I don’t read, but I 2 
The cooing of the doves, the clatter even of the fowls in the be» 
the quiet noises, with the whisperings of the great elm, and the 
of the brook in the field beyond,—all this is the musie I ] 

It puts me into delicious dreams, and stirs me; too, 
longing.” 

“ Well, I doubt if our great musician can do all 

won't bring in the hens and chickens.” langhed Ve 
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“Tt must always be 80,” replied Arnold, moodily, “ean. my music 
answer its own questions 2” 

The spring days were opening into summer, the vines were coming 
into full feat the magnolias were in blossom, the windows of the con- 
servatories at the street-corners were thrown open, and let out to sight 
some of the gorgeous display of bright azaleas and gay geraniums. 

<n sat hig Caroline at an oj few Matinee. Bate So been 
Jeft for him near her. In an interval, she began to 5] to him again 
of her weariness of life; the next week was going on precisely ae the 
last had gone, in the same round of engagements. 

“ You will envy me my life,” said Arnold. “Iam going out West. 
I am going to build my own house.” 

“You are joking; you would not think of it seriously,” said 
Caroline. : 

. “I planned it long ago,” answered Arnold ; “ it was to be the next 
ut after New York,—the final act, perhaps. Scene I: The Log 
Cabin.” 

“How can you think of it?” exclaimed Caroline. “Give ap 
everything ? your reputation, fortune, everything ? ”” 

“New York, in short,” added Arnold. 

“Very well, then,—New York, in short ; that is the world)” said 
Caroline. “ And your music, who is to listen to it?" 

“My music?” asked Arnold ; “that is of a subjective quality. A 
composer, even, need not hear hiv own mus 

“TL don't understand you,” said Caroline 
insane.” 

“You do not understand me?" asked Arnold, “ yet you could read 
to me all that fantasie I played to you last night. It was my own 
onition, and T had not comprehended it in the least.”” 
val,” said Caroline. 

* Beeatise you are inconsistent,” pursued Arnold; * you wonder I 
do not stay here, because my fortune can buy me a handsome house, 
horses, style and all its elegancies; yet you yourself’ have found no 
happiness in them.” 

* But 1 never should find happiness out of them,” answered Caro- 
line, “It ix a pretty amusement for us who have the gold to buy our 
pleasures with, to abuse it and speak ill of it. But those who have not 
it,—-you do not hear them depreciate it #0. T believe they would sell 
out their home-evenings, those simple enjoyments books speak of and 
xo well,—they would sell them as gladly as the author sells 
criptions of them, for our equipages, our grand houses, out 











nd T dare say you are 



























toilet. 
Arnold looked at his neighbour. Her hands, in their exquisitely 
fitting lilac gloves, lay carelessly across cach other above the folds of 
the dress with which’ they harmonised perfectly. A little sweetbrier 
roxe fell ont from the white lace about her face, against the soft brown 
of her hair. Arnold pictured Laura gathering just such a rove from 
the porch she had described by the door of her country-honse. 
Would you not have enjoyed gathering yourself that delic 
that looks voquettish out of ite simplici ki 
















paced the roso in the syn, don't you eee ny comy 
longer have suited it?” 
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and I have'nt thought all day of anybody but Laura. We can get off 
carly to-morrow., I have sent Laura to pack her things now.” 

“ Tm afraid it is too late for her, poor girl!” said Mr. Ashton, 

“She would be miserable, and her father would blame me, and I 
don't like it,” said Mrs. Ashton. “And I am tired of New York.” 

“There's your dentist,” suggested Mr. Ashton. 

“I can come again,” answered his wife. 

Arnold’s determination was made. He would visit every town in 
New England ; he would cross every square mile of her . Of 
course he would find Laura. Since he should not stop till he found 
her, of course he would find her before he stopped. 

‘He began in quest. He gave concerts in all tho larger places; he 
looked anxiously through the large audiences that attended them,— 
hopelessly, —for how could he expect to find Laura among them? Ofte 
he left the railroads, to walk through the villages. It was the summer 
time, and he enjoyed the zest of climbing hills and wandering through 
quict valleys. 

He met with pleasant greetings in farm-houses, so far from the world 
that a stranger was greeted as a friend, where hospitality had not been 
so long worn upon but that it could offer a fresh cordiality to an 
unknown face, He wished he were a painter, that he might paint the 
pretty domestic seenes he saw: the cattle coming home at evening. — 
the children crowding round the school-mistress, as they walked away 
with her from the school-door,—the groups of girls sitting at sunset on 
the door-steps under the elms, U meadows,—the rushing 
mountain-streams, But again, after the fresh delight of one of these 
country walks, he would reproach himself that he had left the more 
beaten ways and the crowded «: where he might have met Laura. 

In passing in one of these from one of the larger towns to another, 
he inet Caroline, on her bridal tour as Mrs. Gresham. 

“ You are not gone to Kansas yet she asked. * Then you will be 
able to come and visit us in Newport this summer. I aswure you, you 
will find cottage life there far more romantic than log-cabin life.” 

Of course he found success at last. It was just as summer was 
beginning to wane, but when in September she was putting on some 
her last glorics and her most fervid heats, Me had reached the summit 
of a hill, then slowly walked down its slope, as he admired the lad 
scape that revealed itself to him. Ie saw, far away among the hills in 
the horizon, the town towards which he was bound. The sunset was 
gathering brilliant colors over the sky ; hilly and meadows were bathed 
in a soft light. Ie stopped in front’of a house that was separated from 
the road by a soft green of clover. By the gate there was s seat, on 
which he sat down to rest. It wax all that was left of a great elm that 
sume Vandal of the Jast generation had cut away. Nature had mean- 
while been doing her best to make amends for the great damage. Soft 
mosses nestled over the broad, mutilated stump, the rains of years had 
washed out the freshness of its scar, vines wound themselro= 
dandelions stretched their broad yellow shields above, andi 4g 
rested there to form a carpet over it 

As Arnold, tired with his day's walk, was resting 
repose of the hour, the old master of the house came te 
They spoke of the distance to the town, of the hilly n 

of the meadows iu the valley, and their Teh crop, 
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Laura put her hands over her closed eyes in the dark, and said, 
dreamily,— 

“Tt sounded to me like love songs, sung by such a tender yoire, 
out in the woods, somewhere, where there were pine trees and a brook.” 

“Tt seemed to me like butterflies,” said Clara, Shedid not explain 
what she meant. 

‘The next morning, as it had been arranged in sisterly council, Laura 
was to entertain the stranger while Clara made the preparations for 
breakfast. Laura found him in the porch, already rejoicing in the 
morning view. But, after the first greoting; she found talking with him 
difficult. They fell into a silence; and to escape from it Laura finally 
run into the kitchen, blue muslin and all. She pashed Clara away 
from the fireplace. 

“You must let me help,’ she said, and moved pots, pans, and 
kettles. 

“ Another stick of wood would make this water boil,” she went on. 

“Where shall I find it?” said a voice behind her; and Arnold 
directly anewered his own question with his ready help. 

‘There followed great bustling, laughter, help, and interruption to 
work. When Mrs. Ashton came down, she found the bi table: 
in its wonted place in the broad kitchen, instead of being laid in the 
back parlor, as was the custom when there were guests in the house, 
It was a very happy breakfast ; the door opened wide upon the green 
Vchind the house, and the September morning air brought im an 
appetite for the generously Jaden table. 

After br ked the way to the knoll behind the 
house, covered with pines, Laura went to show him, though it wax 
Dut a little walk, In the woods, by the pine trees, near the sound of 
the brook, Arnold asked Laura, * What had his musie said to her?" 
Whether she answered him in the words she had given her sister the 
night before 1 will not say; but late to dinner, out from the woods, two 
happy lovers walked home in the bright September noon. 

The log-eabin built. 1f in its walls there were any broad chinks 
through which a might make its way, there were other draughts 
to vend it) strains of music, that helped to kindle the 
houschold hearth,—-such strains ay made sacred the seed that was laid 
in the earth, that refined coarse labour, that softened the tone of the 
new colony rising up around, xo that life, even the rudest, was 
noble, and the work was not merely for the body, but for the spirit, and 
anew land was platted under these strains of TUE MUSICIAN. 
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world, with its thousand unfathomable mysteries and problems past 
solution. All of the Essays are more or less excellent, and marked by 
the exquisite taste and decp poetic feeling of the writer. Asia rule, the 
Essayist is rather content to look over a wide surface than to attempt to 
explore a deep level, but at times he wanders, as though unintentionally 
to deeper matters, ‘The following little passage may be taken as a fair 
specimen of our author in this vein — Death takes away the common 
place of life ; and positively when one looks on the thonsand and one 
poor, foolish, ignoble faces of this world, and listens to the chatter a 


poor and fuolish as the faces ; one, in order to have any respect 
¥ ‘vhich is eilently 








for them, is forced to remember that solemnity of death 

awaiting them. ‘The foolishest petson will look grand enough one day. 
The features are poor now, but the hottest tears, and the most passi 
embraces, will not seem out of place then, Then the most affected look 
sincere, the most volatile serious—all noble, more or less.” This is the 
author's more serious view, but he has others, Some playful, sone 
poetical, some again a little satirical. Perhaps the last may not be the 
Jeast popular upon the whole, In the Essay about Women, there occurs 
one passage of this sort, which we will quote as illustrating this some 
what unexpected phaze of our author's mind —“ Your patient woman, 
in books and in life, draws little on our gratitude. When her goodnessis 
not stupidity—which it frequently is—it is insulting. She walks about an 
incarnate rebuke. Her silence ix an incessant complaint. A tea-cnp 
thrown at your head is not half so alarming as her meck, much-wronged, 
unretorting face. You begin to suspect that she consoles herself with the 
thought that there is another world where brutal brothers and husbands 
are settled with for their behaviour to their angelic wives and sisters in 
thix” Altogether Dreamthorp is a book to be read. It is a book 
dissimilar from those wonderful Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners, 
by Bulwer Lytton, that have been now so long delighting and instructing 
the readers of “ Blackwood.” ‘These are full of art, and replete with the 
manifold experience of a powerful mind that has wrestled with and 
thrown the world ; the Essays in Dreamthorp look at the world, it is 
true, but from the outside. The writer has not been an actor in the 
world’s drama, but a dreamer in one of the side boxes, from whence he 
can see glimpses of the green-room, and can observe the mechanism of the 
scene-hifting apparatus. Neither will clash with the other, for if Dream- 
thorp should be a man’s choicest companion by babbling streame, under 
the cool shades of summer woods, or where his ears are filled with the 
inusic of the distant sea ; Caxtoniana will form one of the most valued 
companions in his study, or in the strife of the great world, 

‘We have given “ Dreamthorp” the more space that we do not meet 
with any other book of the month so well deserving of our notice, Of 
novels, there is the usual allowance. Disputed Inheritance” calls 
for some special remark from us for two veasony; the first, that it is 
written by an author bearing a well-known name, whose credit he seems 
anaious worthily to maintain—we mean that of “Thomas Hood 
yet in the second place, because if not very remarkably ¢ 
Wonderfully so by cumparison with the main production: 
most part figure as the novels of the month. “A Dispat 
has nothing very wonderful in its composition, Its auth 
any anxiety in this, his first, novel, to sttike out any 
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something even less healthy, ‘The performance is fair, and we may suely 
say that the promise better. Would we could say the same of the great 
mass of the ephemeral novels of each month. 

Of those ephemera, we must say we think this month has: rather 
more than its fair proportion, Most, however, of these are rather 
Indicrous than objectionable, which is not always the ease. ‘Perhaps, o 
the whole, a book named named “Tnside Out: a carious book, by » 
curious man,” is the most utterly absurd ; and the hook which, of all 
those of the month, gives us the greatest inclination to indulge in « 
hearty laugh, not at the wit of the book—No! but at the witlessness of 
the author, who, we rejoice to see, isan American. In one way, it is 
perfect. It is fully entitled to the name of “A Curious Book,” and its 
writer, who soothingly condescends to turn himself « Inside out” for our 
amusement, must be ohe of the most curious of men, Dogberry could 
have been nothing to him, we should think, At least there must always 
have been the broad distinction between them that the process which 
Dogberry only ventured to wish another to perform for him De. 8. W. 
Francis has performed with the most elaborate caligeaphy for himself, 
He has writ himself down “Au Ass” We can scarcely imagine anyone 
writing the following description with which the Doctor's love story is 
introduced, while yet in possession of his sober senses :—“In a large and 
spacious room, hung round with mystic thonghts, and permeated by a 
softened light, 1 a man, employing, in his elegant ease, three 













ended _on a temporary throne, 
sht arm bowed with the beauty of a listless playfulness over the 
idle of the elaborate sofa, and, with its dimpled hand, 
Iy coaxed the curly rounded head toa sweet repose.” This 
gentleman, who had as much difficulty apparently in managing what are 
delicately called “extremities’—perhaps legs are not fashionable now in 
Ameri , of course, the hero of the piece ; but whether he is 
“Inside” or “Out” we are unable to guess, as we are deprived of the 
advantages usually to he derived from secing the end of a character, 
owing to our haying in vain sought for any clue to his mysterious 
slipping away from the story “unknelled, umeoftived, and unknown,” so 
far as we can sev at | eed not say how great a relief it ix, of 
course ; but still we feel dissatisfied at the result. The characters, who 
are all, like the room, “hung round with mystic thonghts,” come and go 
in a remarkably cecentric manner, which would Le either amusing or 
provoking, were it possible for the reader to get up the smallest interest 
in any of them. . 
“Skating on thin Ice” ought to be labelled as a companion volume to 
“Inside Out.” The author, or authoress ax we believe we should say, 
does not, it is true, talk of people's “extremities” —meaning their legs— 
nor go into an cestacy about their curly hair ; but with the exoepti« 
‘a few of these extreme flights of American genius, the “Skater 
Tcu” ix quite as great a bore as the “Curious Man.” In tl 
the skaters appear to be of the gentler sex, although, to pnes 
do not show any very striking signs of gentleness, Tl 
take to be the character of the gentlemen wha appear. 
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praise as a painstaking officer, with special qualifications for 
Ti aray, it aot for Bektang when erpeaiza. On the ely ts bak 
is fall of information, and is very clearly written, so as to disentangle the 


there are other men amongst us ssi while they do not Dr. 
Cumming and the Bishop of Manchester in maintaining isapiloes 





sermons upon the Pex just = will, we hope, meet with 


“infinite ne incaleulable difference” lies between the pee that the 
Scripture is a book of man’s fancies, and the theory that it is a record of 
God's acts. He is willing to admit that errors may have crept into the 
text, but evidently holds that they may safely be disregarded, in presence 
of the great spiritual truths embodied in the book. The object of the 
sermons is not so much to give assistance in the solution of critical difti- 
culties, ns to show that the lending facts and ideas eurry with them their 
own evidence, and that criticism, unless asserting an’ undue autho 
cannot touch the heart of these fiets, Any writing of Mr, Kingsley’s is 
worth reading, and we have seldom seen anything of his so well wor 
reading as these sermons, ‘The style is so full of his own vigorous fresh- 
ness, that the old Patriarchs seem actually to stand out of his canvas 
and to come very close indeed to ourselve,—moving in a world not 

ilar, excepe in its mere outside husk, from the world in which we 
‘~ From one of the Sermons on “The Birthright of Free 
* we quote the following fine and characteristic passage, which may 
ome idea of the author's manner in these Sermons :— 

“Scholars have said that the old Greeks were the fathers of freedom; 
and there have been other peoples in the world’s history who have made 
glorious and successful struggles to threw off their tyrants and be free 
And they have said, we are the fathers of freedom ; liberty was born with 
us. Not so, am: y is of a far older, and far nobler house ; 
liberty was born, if you will receive it, on the first Easter night, on the 
night to be much remembered among the children of Ierael—ay, among 
all mankind—when God himself stooped from heaven to set the 
free, Then was freedom born. Not in the counsels of men, 
wise ; or in the battles of men, however brave: but in the counsels of 
God, and the battle of God—amid human agony and terre he 
shaking of the heaven and the earth ; amid the grest 
Egypt, when a first-born son lay dead in every house 
which swept aside the Red Sea waves ; and the 
and the pillar of fire by night ; and the Red Sea sha 
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Ensigns, J. L. Moffit, July 13th, 1863; F. July 20th, 1863; A. AL 

ie i a Rion, iy Ba ho ek 
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1863; J. McLeod, Jul isos. 
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Third Class. 
Captain, J. Naughton, 12th Auguat, 1863. 


Second. Battalion. 
Lieut.Colonel 
A. B, Grifiths, ane 29th, 1862; J. C. Trvine, June 90th, 1882 
tenants, W. 8. Wild, June 26th, 1868; G. Fisk, August 7th, 1868 
Ensigns, E. Woodfield, July 11th, 1863; W. J. Kenny, July 


Third Battalion. 
Major, P. Bre April 26th, 1 
Captains, G. Kells, June 20th, 1863: W. Clare, July ss 1863; O. Pilling, 
Tuly 30th, 1863 ; Wit. Taya August Ast, 1863. 
Lieutenants, J. Brennan, May, Sth, 1860; I. Hatta ty, 8 Lett} 
W. P. Gray, June 32nd, 1863; G. Harris, June 
Powell, June 25th, 1863; F, Howa d, July 3rd, 83 e 
2B Sth, 1863; 1. 8, Lewis, July 24th, 1863; J. B Hay, Wu 
th, 1863. 
. H.W. Vercoe, July 25th, 1868 ; 
2 Stables, July 23, 1863 ;'J. E, I 



















H. Hamlin, July 27th, 1869; 
rkson, Tuly 24th, 1863 








ia 
5th, 1860. 
mt, C. Hovell, July 3rd, 1868. 

Assistant Surgeon, C. Hooper, July 24th, 1863, 


First Reouext Watkato Minit. 





Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
E.St. Joha, loth Sune, 1809; IE; E- Bennett, 17th Jung 
nd June, VW. M. Hunter, 2nd July, 18 
HG. Smith, 1th August, 1863; RoR. 
T. Brown, 19th September, 1863; T. Ema, 
19th September, 1863; Sic C! W, Burdett, Burt., 22nd September, 196%. 
Lieutenants, D. Duly, 16th June, 1863; HL. Joues, 14th July, 1863; W. 
Runnington, ist A. Smith, Ist September, 1863 5 
J.J, Dunne, Ist ;G. P. Walker, 2nd September, 1863; 
W. rd September, 18 D. Pitt, dth September, 1868, 
Ensign, C.D. Pitt, rd July, 1863; H. B, Hunter, 13th Angus i 
F. Y. Garing, 19th September, 18 Kidd, 19th September; 8635, 
Hallowes, 19th September, 1 ‘th September, 1863; 
‘ ptember, 1863 , 28th September, 1963. 
er-Master, Captain July, 1863. 
Adjutant, Captain Wo 
Surgeon, J. 
Assistant Surgeon, C. Hamilton, 4th Jul 


G. D. Pitt, 27th June, 1863. 














































Sxconp Reciment Waikato Minima 


Licut.-Colonel, T. M. Haultain, 26th Ay 

‘Major, W.C. Lyon, 24th June, I 
~ ptains, F. J. Hills, Sth July, 1888, 1 Rowloa, 17ths 
20th July, 1863; G. M. Picken, Bist July, Lees: 
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Cotowtat Davence Force. 
Major General T. J. Galloway Commanding, 20th September, 1863. 
‘Commandant, Lieut. Colonel M. G. Nixon. 
Inspector, James Walmsley. 
inspector, C. Pye, V. 
Sub Inspectors, M. N. Bower; A.C. Turner; C.J. Wilson; T. McDonnell. 
Surgeon, R. G. C. Spence. 








TARANAKI. 


Muima 
Lieut.-Colonel —- 
Major —_—— 

Captains, C. Brown, 20th October, 1855; C. Stapp, 2nd April, 1859; W. J. 
Morrison, 4th December, 1862; J. H. Armstrong, 5th December, 1862; 
‘W. B. Messenger, 27th July, 1863; J. 8. Mekellar, lst mber, 
1863; F. J. Mace, 2nd September, 1863; J. G. Corbett, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1863. 

Lieutenants, W. McKechney, 5th June, 1858; J. Hirst, 23rd March, 1863 ; 
B. C. Hammerton, lst September, 1863 Kelly, 2nd September. 1863; 
C. Everett, 3rd September, 1863; B. Pitcairn, 4th September, 1863 ; 
W. Hussey, 5th September, 1863. 

Ensigns, A. Standish, 24th March, 1863; G. W. Woon, 27th July, 1863; 
C. J. Messenger, 1st September, 1863; C. M. Kingdon, 2nd September, 
1863; W. Newland, 3rd September, 1863; J. Black, 4th September, 

1863; P. McFarlane, 5th September, 1863. 


Vonunresss. 
Captain H. A. Atkinson, March 6th, 1862. Captain F. L. Webster, 
May 1ith, 1863. 

Lieutenants, M. Jonas, May 16th, 1863; W. Black, 21st October, 1863. 
Ensigns, H. Brown, May 1éth, 1863 ; T. McGuinnos, 24et October, 1863. 
Adjutant, C. Stapp, June 3rd, 1858. 

Quarter Master, H. PFones, June Ist, 1861. 

Paymaster, T. Hempton, May Ist, 1861. 

Surgeon, T. Rawson, August 29th, 1859, 

Assistant Surgeon, H. J. Webber: September 23rd, 1869. 

















WANGANUT. 
Major Commanding, C. C. Rookes, February Ist, 1862. 


Minitia. 
Captains, D. 8. Durie, May 28th, 1860; T. Kells, June 30th, 1860; J. Nixon, 
September 5th, 1860; J. Jordan, November 20th, 1861. 
Lieutenants, W. 8. Russcll, May 28th, 1860; A. Ross, May 29th, 1860; 
G. Rosa, November 20th, 1861; F. Parks, December 2st, 1861; H. 
Roberta, January 8th, 1862; H. Peake, July 27th, 1868 ; A. Wickstced, 
Tuly 30th, 1863. 
Ensigns, G. W. Jordan, November 20th, 1861; J. Liddell, December 21 
1861; R. Campbell, December 23rd, 1861; W. Powell, July 27th, 1863; 
C. Durie, July 30th, 1863; W. Finnimore, September 28th, 1863. 
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Ensi, D. Canning, my aly, lat Ast, 1985 A, Grant, July 2nd, 1863; J. N, 
Williams,” July 3rd, Janisch, July “ath, 1863 ; W. Mal 
Taly 6th, 1863; C. Brown, way 7th, 18637 WwW. ‘Ferguson, July 
1863; M. Brown, July 9th, 1964 

Adjutant, Captain E. Withers, July Ist, 1863. 
‘aymaster, J.T. Tylee, August ath, 1863. 
Surgeon, T. Hitchings, August 4th, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon, T. Venne, August 4th, 1863. 
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1863, Cornet, J. R. Duncan, Sept. Ist, 1863. 
“ Poroxoanay” Mocxrep Rirux Vonox Terns. 
Captain, W. H. Byatt it. 22nd, 1863. Lieutenant, J. 
22nd, 1883, Cornet, ————. 
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Captain, J. Bachenan, August a 1863 
4th, 1863. Ensign, J. Irvine, August 
. Capon Durance Bon Foner. 
ommanient, Major. G. 
Inspectors, C, W. La Serre, i baa 
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character of a battle-ficld. But with Iphitus the case was very different, 
His song embodied simply the feelings of restless physical energy and 
animal spirits, The rush and tumult of battle were the things that fired 
nnd fascinated his mind, and he indulged in uo highly sublimated feel- 
ings and in no minutely refined subtleties It isnot to be supposed 
that the mind of Jothales would be delighted with the images of war, its 
Woodshed and desolation ; it was the voice, the manner, and_the tone of 
the singer with which she was pleased, As she watched his open and 
animated expression, and listened to the sonoroas notes which issued 
from his deep chest, he appeared to her the very ideal of heroic strength 
aud manliness, a man to be shumed in the battle-sield and sought at the 
feast,—to be feared by the armed warrior and loved by the timid 
maiden, 

It wasnot without some feelings of anxiety that Iphitus, duringhissong, 
glanced from time to time at Iothales to watch its effegt upon her, and 
he observed with delight and exultation that she seemed to follow him 
with interest and pleasure. When he had finished a silence ensue, 
which he was himself the first. to break. 

“What,” said he, “must I not only sing to you, but afterwards beg 
for your applause {Tell me, Philokalos, has not the ‘Trojan War risen 
in your estimation, as compared with boar huuting, in consequence of 
my song? And fair Tothales, have T not charmed you into the belief 
that fighting is a very fine thing !” 

“You must have misunderstood me,” retwened Philokalas, “if you 
Supposed that L needed songs or lays to make me admire the deeds ind 
fame of heroes ; thongh for anyone who requires such stimulants 1 ean 
i Detter to suit his case 

You do not like 
















“A pretty dull world you would make of it,” rejoined Iphitus, “I 
aun glad to think that all m “not likely to take to sheep-keeping and 

ing in any time, at least. Why, there would be nothing even to 
sing about. But T should like to hear your sister's opinion of this "plan 
of doing without fighting.” 

“You will hardly perstade me to admi Tothales, “that the 
world would not be happier could amen live without. shedding one 
smother’s blood than it is at present. But yet he who hazards his life 
hy fighting ina good cause is, T think, deserving of the gratitude of 
iiankind, and of the name and glory of a hero.” 3 

“Now,” said Iphitns, “let me sce if I, who do vot pretend to be a 
reasoner, cannot puzzle your philosophic minds by a question, If 
mankind are right in admiring and honouring the character of the hero, 
why should we wish for a state of things in which his peculiar qualities 
would be useless and their exercise impossible 1” 

“So, then,” said Philokalos, “it was well that Paris should carry 
away Helen, in order that Achilles or Diomed might signalise their 
valour against the Trojans.” 

“A pointed way of putting it, friend Philokalos,” replied Ipbitas, 
“but one that scarcely meets my difficulty. I will tre 
sister’s opinion on the subject by putting a case to he 
without offence, Let me swppose thet some young 
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With a tarnished sword, and a lustrous name, 
For lo! I live on the breath of thy fame.” 


‘The bard sang a song of a youthful knight; 
‘Ho sang a sweet song to me. 
And my heart was filled with a new delight: 
Vor fair hands girded the young chief's sword, 
And fair lips uttered the faltering word: 
“ Alus! can I part from thee ? 
Yet go, my hero, my soul's delight! 
Lor tue sake of our own loved country fight ; 
Rut Oh! come back when our soil is free, 
To home, and peace, and love, and me.” 





‘The short silence which followed the song of Iothales was broken by 
Philokalos, 

“ Withont meaning any disparagement to your song, Iphitus, which 
was excellent of its kind, I may vonture to say that my sister’s is ofa 
kind which I should prefer asa watchword on the field of battle, to 
stimulate me to heroic actions, It is less impetuons, but more lasting. 

“Tam not going to dispute that ;” replied Iphitus. “ Neither 
song nor my sentiments can bear comparison with your sister's ; and 
confess myself vanquished and converted. Yes,” continued he, aftera 
moment's parse, and in a lower voice, as if following the train of his own 
thoughts rather than addvesing these present, “Tea begin to under- 
stand how the suile that greets a warriors retwn may give more 
pleasure than the excitement of the battle.” 

ow ag Was the tone in which he spoke, his words did not escape the 
ear of Jotholes, and a slight bhish rose to her cheek. A silence of some 
minutes followed, which no oue seemed disposed to break. At length 
Iphitus suddenly roused bimaself ond exclaimed : 

“Well, Philokalus, now that we bave settled the philosophy of war, I 
think we had better niake some prepanutions for to-morrow’s sport. We 
have barely the twilight left us to sce to the condition of your hounds, 
and if I recollect rightly some of those boar spears would be none the 
worse fora little brightening. Your sister will excuse our leaving her 
now, in consideration of the grand sport we shall show her to-morrow.” 

‘The two young men went out to make the necessary arrangements 
for the hunt, aud left Tothales alone, 
































_—— 
CHAPTER X. 


If 1 may trust the flattering truth of sleeps 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand ; 

My bosom's lord sits tly on his throne, 

SHARESPRaRE. 


As long as the departing footsteps of her brother and. his friend were 
audible, Tothales remained motionless; but when seis ie 

away, her fingers gradually relaxed their grasp upon 

had until that time been holding, and allowed the 

upon the seat beside her, Then, heaving a 

wards aud reclined her head pon her hand, 
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lanecs, In ull the scenes however which her fancy thus called wp, Thee 
one character in common. ‘The action of all of them invariably 
centred round the guest: who was residing in theirhouse. He was always 
frevent with his Broad ‘sboa]daes” aid ep Wot Wil hel waa et 
petually near Tothales, either to rescue her from danger in the bunt, or 
to pour sweet things into her ear at the feast, ‘The pleasing influence 
which such dreaming imaginations had exerted upon ber spirits, was sus 
tained and increased by the beauty and softness of the morning air, and 
thus it was that, without a feeling that was not in harmony with the 
joyous loveliness of external nature, Tothales sauntered over a soft and 
grassy glade that lay amongst the trees by which the house was sut- 
rounded. As she walked, she followed no particular train of though, 
but rather gave herself up to the wnalloyed sensations of plessmne 
which everything that she saw around her was calewluted to produce. 
Not that the image which had heen the central object of all her dreams 
was by any means absent froin her mind, She still thought of Iphitus; 
but uot with anything of the despondency aud doubt whieh she had ex- 
ied on the preceding evening. Her physical exaltation of spirits 
ed her giving way to any gloomy forebodings, aud her 
were at present more disposed to dwell upon those instances, carefully 
tressuved yp ia ber memory, in, whl Tyhitus had appeared to to pa 
icularly pleased in her society, interested by her conversation, or charmed 
hy her music, So shestepped lightly over the soft sward, gay as the lark 
hich was already singing high overhead ; when asshe turned a corner she 
came suddenly upon Tphitus himself, He was sitting under a tree within 
afew yands of the spot where Lothales now stood, and appeared to le 
yuictly enjoying the beauty of the morning. Tothales started on seeing 
him, but she had uo opportunity fi ut, for dineetly that he saw her, 
he rose toh ud with his usual freedom from all embarrassment 
i cal to meet 
Lothales,” said he * that yor are ready in good 
nT trust Lamay be paidoned if Tadd that 
i imparted itself to your 
our sport more than 
ne fintigned now, for you 
























































Biess of the morning 
wv, so that net D 










les in the 

nd as for the exertions of the day, 

et, T think, it is time for me 

nd she time eas if to go. 

said Tphitts,” will beg the pleasure of 

But tell me,—Is not that a view to 

fal to come and sce it? Yet it ean posses 
he spoke, to au opening among 

sea with its bounding range of hills 

wkground, from above which the sin was now poming a flond 

den light, that’ streamed in mdiance through the light fol 

houring tree tops, and presented e of unrivalled 1 

“1 should think but poorly,” replied Tothales, “of the 

feeling of any one who could gaze with apathy upon such 

ever often it may have been seen before. But you al 

similar and perhaps more beautiful scenes than any 

with in this little island.” 





ealy morning.” veplied Tothales 
they will he home 
cturn to the house 
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that she was obliged to lean against ’a tree for support, and she trembled 
go that she felt ready tosivk. When he had finished, she made one 
ineffec ual effort to speak, and then, covering her face with her hands, 
she suddenly sat down on the moss grown root of the tree, and burst into 
tears. 

Tphitus exclaimed : “Forgive ame, Tothales. Alas! What haveT 
done? Sooner would I have cut my tongue out than have sail one 
word that could by any possibility annoy you.” 

But her outbreak of emotion had relieved her, and she said: “Oh! 
no, uo, It was not your fault, but I am very foolish.” 

He seated himself beside her, and said; "Then you are) mot angry, 
not displeased with me? Beautiful’one, will you be mine ?” 

he replied faintly “ What will my brother say? I could not do 
anything without his consent,” 

“He has consented,” replied he. “I have already spoken to hin, 
and what pleases his sister pleases him. Ob! this moment would over- 
pay years of toil.” 

The moments flew only too swiftly, and it became necessary to retum 
to the house to prepare for the hunting expedition. 

“My Iothales,” said Iphitus, “I must ask a boon of you, now in the 
first moments of my happiness. Give me something to Keep for your 
sake, and to gaze upou when I am absent from you, for we must be 
ed, my beloved. On the bosom of the deep, or on the plains of 
it will be sweet toane to have some memorial of you, and some 
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ormamented bracclet, gave 
id she, “yet if it ever serves to 
remind you of me, it will have more worth than T ever before believed. 
He took it and placed it in his bosom, “J will part with life itself 
than with this token,” said he, “no voice shall require it of me, 












Fa 
And so lothales returned to the house with her lover, her heart 
filled with a happiness which it seemed that no earthly power could take 
away from I 

Philo recived them coming towards the house, and advanced 
to meet them. His manner appeared more cheerful than it had been of 
late, whether it was that the brightness of the morning, aud the antici 
pations of the coming sport, together with the necessar stions, 
had for the time dissipated his habitual melancholy, or whether be bad 

uumed an air of cheerfulness for the purpose of fitly congratulating his 
sister on the present occasion. 
“TL hope,” suid he, as he approached, “that you have had a pleasant 
dialogue on Loar hunting. Your zeal fir exceeds mine, since you have 
risen $0 nd walked into the woods to discuss the day’s sport.” 

ice to see you in good 9 my friend,” said Iphitas, “1 

think I have won a prize this morning h night well reward one for 
rising au hour or two earlier than usual.” 

“TL suspected what was going on,” replied Philokalos, “and ™ —h 
all happiness to you both, But allow me to remind you thet 
to be devoted to boar-hunting, and I do not see why Ia 
promised sport, because you have discovered a pursuit of « 
ind.” 
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“What would you continued he, * were you to be told that 
your brother had abandoned all these dreams 3, that beh had renounced all 
care for the honour either of his own name or that of his ancestors, and 
that he had devoted himself to the pursuit of a phantom, a dream, which 
will reward with disappointment, and fill his life with bitterness I” 

“ T would not believe,” suid she, “ that my brother could renounce as 
honourable course for anything ignoble, or unworthy of himself and the 
line which he represents.” 

“So thought I but lately,” said he moodily, “but who can resis 
when the fates impel. You, my sister, are happy in the love of « manly 
and generous heart, which would pour out its life-blood for your suka 
You do not know what it isto be under the spell of a beauty so potent 
that it fills the soul with 1ts image ta the exclusion of all other objects, 
and at the same time to know that the devotion of a life, the renunciation 
of manly virtue, honour, and a noble career = be alike unable te 
obtain one rewarding smile, one feeling of sympa 

‘The brother and sister had seated poses fone rit by side on a couch at 
‘an early part of their conversation, othales now put her arm tenderly 
around her brother, and said to him :— 

“My own dearest brother,—You will confide in me, T see that 
yome misfortune hax overtaken you, and east a shadow over the 
ness of your path, You will tell mo what itis, and trust the love au 

pion.” 
“You have perhaps heard 
Sale, kg wcll 

Tothales started.“ What!” she said, * Is the popular tradition true, 
and is there such a being as it tsar bes! ‘Tell me Philokalos, how and 
when you have met with h y you have for thinking her 


T and told her all that 
had bappencd to him trom the time of his leaving the house until his 
return with Iphitus, He related his s + recess of the valley, aud 

+ brilliant vision which had greeted his opening eyes He recounted 
nd his conversation with the stringer who had appeared 
stly, his interview with Aigle 
In the confidence of the moment, he did not omit to relate how 
Kded up the sword which had been to him i 


es, weit awaiting fron: his sister the rebuke 
ited by his effeminate deges Sane and he con- 
“Edo not wonder that 
broth 


“Pia alan? the 
J have not surmounted the weakness 
es, 1 would rather seck ft 


not quite so 
understand the struggle which stich a passion mnut have & 
a breast ax yours, But L eumnot see why you should look 
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CHAPTER XL 


And the bright clouds that circled the fair sun 
‘Melt in the azure of the mellowing sky ; 
Then hark, again the joyous hunt begun, 
‘The ringing hoof, the hunter's cheering ery ; 
Round and around by forest, eave, and/ateop, 
‘The eager ban-dogs undulating sweep. 
Sir E. B. Lyrros, 


She espied the hunted boar 
Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with red, 
Like mille and blood being mingled both together, 
‘A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
‘Which madly hurries her, she knows not whither. 
SUAKESPEARE. 


Tue hunting party set ont from the house with all the apparent 
and cheerfulness which the splendour of the morning and the anticy 
tious of the coming sport might be expected to produce. The In 
ground which was to be explored lay near to the other side of the i 
and thither the company began at once to take their course. The cov- 
course was a larger one’ than was usually known upon that quiet little 
island, the ons if that the hunting ground new chosen had not 
been disturbed for erable time, and it was expected that a boar 
of unusnal st rocity might be found there. ‘The party con 
sisted of a few mounted persons, and a considerable number on foot 
‘The office of the latter was to spread themselves in a line through the 
rest, and having discovered the game by means ¢ k of noisy curs, 
y direction through the bush, te drive him 
could devise, from his cover into the 
s had then the option of letting slip 
the hounds which their attendants held in a leash, so as to force the boar 
at hay, or if the nature of the ground, and their own inclination permitéed 
it, to attack them with their boar spears and arrows, and despatch him 
without the interve m of dogs 

Besides Philokalos, his sister, and Iphitus, the mounted hunters eon 
sisted only of the principal attendant of the latter, two officers of the 
household of Philokalos, and two or of the more considerable culti- 
vators of land upon the island who were able to indulge in the luxury of 
nid an oceasional day’s amusement, 

Philokalos, besides that he Hy felt 
sister's efforts to cneour nd console: 
ed hy the candid confession which he had made to her, had also 
resalved that he would at all events assume an air of gaiety even if he 
could an and determined that to-day at least, he would not, by 
his habitual melanchol; a gloom upon others who were bent on the 
pleasures of the day's sport. ‘The effort to be cheerful produced someth 
of the reality, and there was a light in the eye, and a glow on #] 
of Philokules which had uot been seen for some time, 
some and well groomed horse which he sat with the easy 













































somewhat inspirited by his 


jim, and moreover co 
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He sniffs the morning air ; 
‘He tosses high his head, and neighs; 
And every hound impatient: bays, 
To seek the wild boar’s lair. 
Now let our horn, at early morn, 
Amongst the mountains ring, 
But not before we slay the boar, 
We'll show how hunter’ 








Wake, huntress, wake! The chase awaits 
‘The presence of its Queen ; 
Come in thy beauty’s bloom that mates 
Diana's own, and through the gutes 
Eide with thy Chldtinys rite, 
Oh! might it be my lot to ride 
Beside thy steed to-day, 
‘Throughout the chase thy course to guide, 
‘To ward all danger-from thy side, 
When stands the boar at bay, 
Now let our horn, at early morn, 
Amongst the mounting 8 Ting, 
But ee elore we sla 
We'll show how heats ae sing. 


Wake to the chase! The trumpet blast 
Resounds amongst the hills; 
And now the mountain track is past ; 
‘And steeds and hounds sweep on, and fast 
With life the valley fills. 
Now stands the boar in sullen pri 
To dare our force, and dic; 
T sco a green robe thrown aside, 
<A white hand to the string applied, 
A swift-wing'd arra 
Our hora 
























“ Your song savoury strongly,” said Philokalos laughing, “ of eee 
been made for the oceasion ; but whether it is so or not, it is a right 
good one, and very appropriate ; and T hope Tothales will realize it by 
being the first to send an arrow through the boar.” 

“The bow,” said Tphitus, “is a weapon of which T have no experi- 
ence myself ; yet IT know that it is a fital weapon when used 
For myself, 1 Archer good stout spear.” And he brandished the heavy 
weapon in his hand, as if it had been a straw, 

“Your spear,” said Philokalos, “is rather beyond the common 
dimensions, and it seems to me to be too heavy for hunting purposes It 
may be a very good pou with which to meet Hector in the feld, bat 
could you make it overtake a wild boar in his flight?” - we 

Iphitus smiled, and said: “ For that we must wait a little before T 
can satisfy you ; but if you are willing to delay a morhent, I wilt shew 
you what my spear can do, so that you may judge what che 
‘would have of escaping from its stroke. But I must ¢ 
yon the real virtue of the weapon, for my horse is somes 

‘Then alighting from his hore, and throwing the reiti 
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able distance from the mark, and then selecting an arrow from be 
quiver, she fitted it to her bow, and raising the latter in her left 
drew the string with her right. ‘The gentle animal which she rode 
quietly under her as if aware of what she was about to do, and as 
sat with her graceful head slightly thrown back her elbow raised, aul 
her slender wrist curved, as her fingers drew the string, the beauty aol 
symmetry of her figure excited the profound admiration of the spectator, 
and they awaited in breathless suspense the result of her shot. ‘The bor: 
string twanged, the arrow whistled through the air, and the next momeut 
stood quivering in the shaft of the spear of Iphitus, 

‘A murmur of applause attested the admiration of the bystanders, aud 
Iphitus riding up to Iothales said to her— 

“T begin to think, my beautiful Iothales, that it is Diana herself who 
has chosen this islaud as her residence, and who has condescended to loak 
with favour on a rude mortal like me.” 

She blushed and swiled, and replied : “ It is but little that we have 
been able to learn upon this w island, and it would be hard if we 
could not attain to some skill in one or two things wt least.’ 

“Such skill as you will find it difficult to get matched in the great 
world outside your little island,” replied he ; “ but it is time that we 
should push on towards the ground where we expeet to find our game” 
So they went on, beguiling the way with pleasant converse, until 
they approached the destined sp 
Upon arriving there the work was at once commenced, A number 
of persons on foot begun to spread themselves through the wood, searching 
carefully for tracks, and restraining the do, il they had formed a 
cirenit Sutticiently Large to vende the game was enclosed 

plan of operations had 

been devised with a view to the charact ground, Ata short 
distance in front, the wood ended upon a steep hill side, at the bottom of 
which was a ravine, which it was not possible the game could ers 
The hill itself was the commencement of a range of cliffs, which rose 
vabove & smooth beach, ‘The mounted hu 

wood ) thoy would he able to drive | 
the game along the level beach should the footmen with their dogs 
sneceed in driving him from the wood, ‘The only other avenue of escape 
which was open to him was through t rest into the interior, and it) 
was to cut off this means of retreat that the faotmen now spread them 
selves in ay extended a line as possible through the wood, 

Matters being so arranged, the mounted party hal nothing to do bet 
to await quietly the result of the operations of the beaters of the bash, 

“T think,” said Iphitus, after glaneit refully at the extent of 
each which lay before them, “we may get better sport here without 
letting the dogs slip. If we once get a boar upon that smooth ‘beach, our 
horses and our spears will do the work, or if you and [ should prow 
Uunglers, Philokalos, I think the arrow of your’ sister may be relied o 
There will be time enough to loose the dogs, should there seem t= s 
probability of his finding any escape through some fissure in the 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Philokaloy, although it sill 
disappointment to Phoebus and Artemis,” and he stoop=? 
to caress the two fine hounds which were held by twr 
leash, and which jamped uy in extravagant joy at t 






























































them’ by their master. 
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ing them to form a line which might intimidate the boar ft 
eseaping in that direction, he galloped on again to the pass, © 
‘When the others saw that Iphitas had gained the pass, Tothales il 
to her brother : “Now, Philokalos, let me go on and try the effet of my 
arrows. If they fail, and the game ‘escapes me, he will have to encoubr 
Iphitus in the front, or you in the rear,” 
“Go then, Totiiales,” said Philokalos, “but I do not think your 
II leave much to be done either by myself or Iphitus.” 
‘ned in bis steed to a slower pace, and Iothales galloped formant 
As she went she unstrung her bow, and drew forth an arrow fiw the 
Upon approaching near enough, she raised her bow and dior 
The arrow stuck in the side of the boar, who swerved from 
his course with an angry grunt, and the next moment the beautifil 
huntress passed him as on the wings of the wind, and began to rile 
round him in circles with » skill and address which excited the 
wonder of all who saw it. They had now passed the spot where the 
vessel 1g. The boar had made a desperate effort to gain the 
inland country, but had been prevented by the men stationed Ae for 
that purpose, and_he was now rapidly approaching the pass by the dif 
The intention of Iphitus had been to remain at this pass, and to 
the boar from going through, but on arriving at the spot he found dhat 
the cliff was only the commencement of a range, and that at a short 
+ farther eden t the foot of a much high 
voreck, In powas no passing. Tt was in 
rock whieh has Leen already ofteu mentioned in this 
cxistenes was hot unknown to [phi ad seen it on 
sL uot then aninutely examined the locality, and was nm 
md the edge of the clint 
wetter aeqnaiuted with this ye 
iy vidden in advance of the othe 
ty enrreet their imisappechension upon the subjeet 
nd told Tphitws that the boar minst necessarily’ be broug 
ths 1 nee on his part, but havi fu 
he resolved to ride-on and see the place Finding that it was 
as was represented, he re-inonnted his he 1 whi had alighted 
while examining Che yaad be ide qnietly lack to where 
Tot set Te skill aud anddcess. Tphitus 
dyes in his bh re . ion at the nil grace 
with whieh the imaiden: was assailing le anole antagonist, — But 
vuddon! " ation of alarm he ou is steed onward 
Vinleutly, creature sprang. forward Sith the speed of 
Tedituin : y Tothales, who bet a iaement, tds 
" with a fearlessness worthy of Diana herself, was 
cat amd imminent danger, She was in the act of 
the bear, when her palfrey suddenly 
tone whieh Tay on the beach, and fell) The arrow was 
nil it still New straight enough to strike its 
i it piereed the ear of the boar. 
ailant, and as Tothales rope fv 
the ground she stood unprotected and at the merey of the enraged 
But the boat's first ck was at the palfrey, which had ria 
hy its fall, The mettlesome eveature galoged off as if 
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% continued its former circuit, neighing, and apparently wondering why 
ite mistress no longer joined in the sport Phe boar next rushed at 
+-othales with foaming mouth and gnashing tusks, Her terror was 
‘extreme and seemed to paralyze her, but a rushing sound was heard, and 
like a whirlwind the black steed of Iphitus came up, and ere his motion 
could be arrested bis rider had thrown himself off, and had raised his 
mighty spear to strike the boar. Iothales clasped her bands in thank- 
falness. Ina moment she had passed from a state of hopeless terror to 
@ feeling of calm confidence and security. There was the ferocious 
monster rushing towards her, his mane bristling, his dreadful tusks 
gaashing, his eyes darting fire. In a moment he would be on her ; but 
knew that that moment would suffice to arrest his course ; for 

there, close at hand, stood Iphitus, his feet firmly planted, his arm 
thrown back, his terrible spear poised, and all his great strength ready 
to bo exerted in her defence. How should she feel other than secure } 
Alll this change took place in an instant, From the fierce brute which a 
moment before had filled her breast with such terrible alarm, Iothales 
turned her eyes in calm hope and confidence upon her defender, and 
what was the sight which smote upon her eyes like a thunderbolt, and 
again paralyzed her with chill terror! Iphitus was still standing in the 
attitude to strike, but he seemed to have been suddenly turned into 
stone. Forgetful of the boar, forgetful of his lover, forgetful of every- 
thing around him, he stood with his eyes riveted to all appearance upon 
the opposite cliff, and lost to all surrounding objects, Mechanically he 
eyes of Iothales “followed his ; but the imminence of the danger sl‘e was 
in, and the sudden revulsion of Paling from brief confidence and sc.rity 
to her former terror, proved too much for her, and she sank fainting to 


the ground. 
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THE FLEUR-DE-LIS AT PORT ROYAL. 


<< 
AN EPISODE IN HUGUENOT HISTORY. 


Is the year 1562 a cloud of black and deadly portent was thickening 
over France. Surely and swiftly she glided towards the shyss of the 
religious wars, None could pierce the future; perhaps -none dared to 
contemplate it : the wild rage of fanaticism and hate, friend grapling 
with friend, brother with brother, father with son; ‘altars profaned, 
hearth-stones made desolate ; the robes of Justice herself bedrenched 
with murder. In the gloom ‘without lay Spain, imminent and terrible 
As on the hills by the field of Drenx, her veteran bands of pikemen, dark 
masses of organised ferocity, stood ‘biding their time while the battle 
surged below, then swept downward to the slaughter,—so did Spain 
watch and wait to trample and erush the hope of humanity 

In these days of fear, a Huguenot colony sailed for 
The calm, stern man who represented and led the Protestan’ 
felt to his inmost hart the peril of the time, He would finn build wpa 
city of refuge tor the set. Yet Gaspar de Colimy, too high 
to be openly assailed, was forced to act with caution, He 
too, in the name of the Crown, and virtue of his office of 
nobleman and soldier,—for the Adu Jot France 
i and habits of his cls vor is there 
vance of others of his time ina 
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selement, repre at, the marty 
the devoted fugitives who sang the pls of Marot™ among rocks and 
avian, Josie 49. thave’ ncieecatiabnnd ah wlivanithe 
whose hope was in commotion and change. Of these, in great part, was 
the Huguenot noblesse, from Comle, who aspired to the Crown, — 














homme 
Qui toujours eh 
to the yonnger son of the impoverished scigneur whose patrimony was 
his sword. More than this, the restless, the fietious, the discontented 
Tog to link their fortimes toa party) whose triumph would involve 
confiscation of the bloated wealth of the ouly rich class in France, An 
clanent of the great revolution was alveady iningling in the strife of 
religions 
Atuevien was still a land of wonder, 
Iwoken over the wide, vast world of mys 
romance, of adventure, of gold. 
Fifty-eight years later, the Puritans landed on the eand> 
chusetts Bay. “The illusion was gone,—the ignie fatuus of ad 
ain of wealth. The rngged willerness offered only a ste 
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ent spell still hung un- 
yond the sea, A land f 














| 
rich in gold and silver, turyuoines and pearls, One of the latter, “a 
great asan Acorne at y° least,” hung from the neck of au Indian whe | 
stood near their boats as they’ xe-embarked. ‘They gathered, too, fos | 
the signs of their savage visitors, that the wonderful land of Cibola, with — 
ts seven cities and its untold riches, was distant but twenty days’ jourey 
by water. In truth, it was on the Gila, two thousand miles off, and ity 
wealth a fable. 

They named the River the River of May,—it is now the St. John's 
—and on its southern shore, near its mouth, planted a stone pillar graven 
with the arms of France. Then, once more embarked, they held tha 
course northward, happy in that’ benign decree which locks from mortal 
eyes the secrets of the futur 

Next they anchored near Fernandina, and to a neighbouring river 
probably the St. Mary’s, gave the name of the Seine, Here, as the 
morning broke on the fresh moist meadows hung with mists, and oa 
broad reaches of inland waters which seemed like lakes, they were 
tempted to land again, and soon “ espied innumerable number of footesteps 
being all fresh and new, and it seemeth that the people doe nourish them 
like tame Cattell.” By two or three weeks of exploration they seem to 
have gained a clear idea of this rich semi-aquatic region. Ribaut 
describes it as “a countrie full of havens rivers and Ilands of such fruit- 
fulnes, as connot with tongue be expressed.” Slowly moving northward, 
they named each river, or inlet supposed to be a river the streams 

France,—the Loire, t " Garoune, the Gironde, At 
length they re ars, Opening 
Jetwint that aul s en, and named 
it Port Royal. 

On the twenty-seventh of May they crossed the 
ships of Dupont crossed thr 
Hilton 1 
would livin: 
Broad 
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where the war: 
They 
of what the rolling ‘centuries 
along the peaceful bosom of 
a stream which they named 
Lilonrne, probably Skull ( on the right, a wider 
the Beanfort. When th , all was solitude. Th 
Vadis lat fed, but) they lured them back with 
asses, und cuticed two of them on board the 
pthing, and caressing them, they tried to we: 
. but the captive warriors moaned and 
aut, with the prudence and hime 
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cord of this early y 
printed in London tn 1363:— 
‘hanell (thanked be God), 


° The following is the y 
fran Ribaut's report to Coligny, translated a 
© And when wee had sounded the entrie 
wee entered safely therein with our shippes tthe opinion of many, 
finding the same one of the f and greatest Hauens of the we 5 
Howe be it, itimust be remembred, least men approaching neare it within 
seven Teagnes of the L bee abashed and atraide on the East side, drawi 
towerde the Southeast, the grounde to be flatte, for neurthelessa’ at » fal 
sea, there is cnery where foure fadome water keeping the righte Chanel.” 
Ribaut thinks ‘that the Broad River at Port Royal is the Jordan of the 
Spanish navigator Vasquez de Ayllon, who was here in 1520, ani 
name of St. Helena toa neighboring capo (La Vega, Florida det 
adjacent district, now called St, Helena, is the Rhicora of tht 
anaps. 



































THE PATRIOT. 


THE PATRIOT. 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
‘The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


The air broke into mist with bells, 
‘The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries. 
Had, I said, “Good folks, mere noise repels, 
But give me your sun from yonder skies 
‘They had answered, “ And afterwards, what else?” 








Alack, it was T who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do, have I left undone, 
And you sce my harvest, what 1 reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 


There's nobody on the house-tops now, 
Just a palsied few at the windows set, 
For the best of the sights is, all allow, 
At the Shamble’s Gate, or, better yet, 
By the very seaffuld’s foot, I trow. 








T go in the rain, and more than needs, 
A rope euts both my wrists behind, 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at ine, for my year's misdeeds. 


Thus T entered Breseia, and thus T go! 
Tn such triumphs, people have dropped down dead, 
“Thou, paid by the world,—what do'st thou owe 
Me?” God might have questioned ; but now instead 
"Tis God shall requite ! I am safer 80. 


BR. Browm 
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of free trade was undoubtedly of vital importance to the country, but the 
real merits of that question had been settled long before by the concurrent 
voices of the profoundest thinkers and political economists ; and to vary 
out the simple measure required for the relief of the great evils which 
existed required rather moral conrnge than refined statestaanship. ‘The 
attitude to be assumed by England in relation to the exciting events 
going on in foreign countries, aud the embarrassing complications arising 
from them, has perhaps deserved and received more attention than any 
other topic for some time past. Yet in this ease the course to be pursued 
has generally been pretty plain, ‘To maintain a dignified neutrality, aul 
at the same time in cases where grand principles are involved to show 
unhesitatingly which way her sympathies incline, to avoid being led 

«sympathies into unjustifiable interfarenee, or moved by insult and 

titnde from the position once taken up ; these are the things which 
Eugland has had to do, and to do which she has not been obliged to look 
for constmmate statesmanship or profound policy, but rather for the 
firmness of Englishmeu and the honourable feeling of gentlemen, 

The questions with which we ia New Zealand haye found ourselves 
compelled ty grapple are of a more subtle and complicated character 
We have to reconcile conilicting elements, We have to encroach apo 
the possessions of others without committing injustice, to seize by fore 
at which we most require for our own uses withont exhibiting a spitit 
apacity, to rescind treaty engavenients withont Vwealsing faith, 
W the ealgeof Che savonh, bar se sof Wun i 
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and progress he it pracies oll wiry conquest, sel confiscation, to judi 
race of men whe alsays sispoetod one frieulship while our swords wes 

jo believe in ir now when we pres upon them with jvereesing 
forees, drive then fina their habitations, and pecupy their land, and all 
this we Inve to dy fn cons quence of difficulties into whieh we have been 
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ain out of whieh we iy eendnet of which the responsibility 
Jas been swldenly aged anecrcmonionsly Cosi pon ous. To do these 
things seems to requires combination ef high qinlities  Cuilinebing 
c judicial impartiality, adimiuistentive skill, Che caluness of the 
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Titieal ceononuist, the 
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the philanthropist, aid the prictical skill of the fiumeier, seom to be all 
necessary inorder tostecr us stiely Citough aie proent maze of difficulties, 
Lif we eam tind t uulities in ony connuunity, we need not Binsh 
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for the blood of unarmed prisoners, and who would wish to see the 
pakeha become a worse barbarian than the Maori himself. The prisoners 
now in our hands were taken by our General as prisoners of war, and 
were complimented by him on their gallant resistance. This chival- 
rous conduct presents a pleasing contrast with the blatant clamour 
which, under the name of justice, seeks really to satisfy a coarse feeling 
of revenge. 

‘When the war is over it will be the object of the Government, we 
rejoice to find, not to drive the Maori to his mountain fastnessea, but io 

give him every facility for sharing in our civilization. This, if we effect 
i will be the greatest triumph of all; but to effect it, we must show 
him by our conduct now that we do not seek his destruction, but only 
his reduction under the rule of law. Having conquered him, we are 
bound to give him the chance of acquiring our civilization"with its rights 
and privileges. How best to carry ont this is a subject not within the 
limits of this paper. 

We maintain then that to admit the right of savages to a broad land 
which they cannot usc, is a perversion of thé arrangements of nature, 
and a fraud upon our own race ; that to squander money, and waive our 
just rights in the attempt to save from extinction a declining race is a 
course which will be rewarded by ingratitude or disappointment ; and 
that ow war is essentially a war of colonization, and justifiable en thet 
ground, We maintain timther that when a party is’ str w 
Lecome a bel nt de facta it becomes oe de jure and mist be treated 
as such, We maintain that nothing has seentred vet to deprive the 
Maori of his hell y and that the ery fr indiscriminate vew: 
ance shows a state of inind in whieh base tear and ignerant self 
predominate, W sty, that as thi waur of colonization, snd 
as fi law, and justice are necessarily clements of Exglish coloniz- 
tion, we are honmul to extend these benefits to the Maori, if he will have 
them, ‘To do this we must cultivate song ourselves and the. soldiers 
whom we mongst ws as the future detenee of our civilization, 
the vivtne y and chivalrous courtesy + not call them to aid us 
in subdui an, and suffer them to become barbarians themselves 
hy indu un indiscriminate desive for revenge. 
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554 ON GRAFTING. 


naturally barren. If you intend to raise a fruit tree from seed, you 
must wait with patience until the tree arrives at a mature age, before 
you can expect it to bear fruit, Therefore the advantage of grafting a 
imature part of an old tree upon the vigorous stem of a young one, is 
very obvious; because its period of youth is much shortened, as grafis 
have been known to bear fruit in the first year. This however but 
xeldom happens, nor indeed is it to be wished, a4 no fruit tree should be 
allowed to bear fruit before it has acquired a reasonable size of head. 

Besides the advantage of transferring aged and mature wood to you 
stocks, this operation has also another effect, which is equally service- 
able to the cultivator, and that is, its tendency to check luxuriant growth, 
a circumstance which renders the grafted ‘tree at once more dwarfish 
and more frujtful ; and, as these cireuinstances are usually consequences 
of cach other, it ix an’ improyement clearly attributable to the opera- 
tion of grafting. . 

‘The practicability of grafting as well as budding, depends on the readi- 
ness with the elements of the scion and stock unite; the living members 
of both being placed in close proximity at the season when both have 
begun to swell under the flowing sap, instantly coalesce, if the scion 
and stock be nearly of a size the junction becomes so complete, that in 
a few years it is scarcely discernable, especially if nearly equal in habit 
of growth or membraneous structure; but if one be of stronger habit 

an 









































junction is always apparent and sometimes extremely ued 
though there is & free intex-communication of the sap, the spe 
ference of the woody structure or vascular fabric being unlike, causes 
the difference in the’ diametri rises the nevessity to have 
the union underzround or the stock within an ineh of 
itx root. On examination of the grafted port ofa stem of several years 
growth, by cleaving it perpendicularly or cutting through the ‘graft 
transve we find an intimate union between the la of wood 
which were about to be formed when the oper med, and 
ofall the subsequently formed layers of both: but between the wood of 
the graft and stock there isa sensible division, marked by a brown line 
where the two surfaces made by the knil joined. Another ad- 
van ing trom the practice of wafting is. ‘the certainty of per- 
petuating the true kind of fruit; and therefore it appears that whatever 
may be the state or quality of the sap as supplied by the stock, it very 
soon becomes assimilated to that of the graft, if indeed any assimilation 
at all be nee A good deal of judgment, however, is required in 
adapting the xe oper stocks, in order to assist diminutive 
xrowth by placing on strong stocks or the reverse. ‘The habit or man- 
ner of growth of the tree whence the tis taken, is conveyed along 
with it 
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srely fertile till the vigour ofyouth is moderated, 
are always tow luxuriant to be good bearers ; working 
them upon others of amore diminutive habit may effect, valuable im, 
provements or vice vers. Double working fruit trees certainly induces 
moderate growth and consequent fruitfulness; and it is an expedient 
which ix not so. much had recourse to as its importance te 
deserves. This is av axiom that should not be overlooked. 











MODERN POETS. 
—_+-— 
COLERIDGE. 


Tue Poct has at least one great advantage over all prose writers; he 
has, from the very nature of his influence upon his reader's mind, the 
certainty that of all those who admire his poetry he makes, in a manner, 
personal friends. We have no difficulty in reading philosophy, or 
story, or even fiction without ever thinking of the man who gave us 
the intellectual enjoyment of which we are keenly conscious, it may be, 
whilst we read. Wonder at the lofty powers of mind, admiration of 
the skill and penetration displayed, delight in the glowing pictures of 
life presented to us, are all compatible with the perusal of the Philo- 
sopher. the Historian, and the Novelist; yet in_all these there is no 
need to admit one feeling towards the writer. No one we venture to 
affirm feels that he has @ personal affection for “Plato, or the large 
browed Verulan No one thinks of regarding Thueydides as a friend, 
istotle with any emotion of personal tenderness. And although the 
ist does approach mor y to the Poet, andin so f 
so claims something more like affection, yet even of him it ean seareely 

he said that we think of him oft tions of h 
ney Which have delighted us. and have to some extent assumed the 
personality of friendship. With the Poet, ax we have already intimated, 
itis different. Who is there who has not a personal feeling towards 
some obe ox tio, Sometimes to many poets who hi the triends 
of his solitude, in whose joys and griefs he tecls as if he haul shared and 
sympathized ax he could de in no others, Every eles of mind, even 
indisidual mind has therefore its own peculiar friends amongst the 

Few pocts, indeed with perhaps ene exception, we might say 
un influcnce all minds alike: because unless a pocts’ mind be 
many-sided but myriad-sided it will inevitably fail to come in 
contact) with the points of sympathy in differently constituted minds 
from his own. Hence, we believe. arises the fact that what is beautiful 
in itself’ and absolutely, is by no means sufficient in all cases to ensure 
a univ appreciation. And from this fact it most likely arises, that 
most pocts in their lives and even aticr their deaths possess rather a 
publie reputation hakexpeare this was probabl 

as hestirred the the people by poetry whie 
appealed to all that was human as well as divine in our common nature ; 
hut with all others with whom we are acquainted it was so; and with 
none more than the © Pocts. ax they were called, of the last 
generation. Wordsworth ha his life who admired with an 
almost excessive niratio the productions of his genius, Since his 
death he may be said to have obtained a public. It is now a species of 
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poeti sacrilege to breathe a doubt of his transcendant merits; in = 
word, Wordsworth has become the fashion. During his lifetime ] 





shed at both by the non-poetical and by many who were « 
sof poctry ; “his memory as a poct is now considered. 
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“ Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve! 
In beruty’s light you glide along: 
Your eye is like the star of Eve, 
And sweet your voice as Seraph’s song. 
‘Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft fo glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives ! 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
‘When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outatretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan 
‘That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve!” 


This perfect little love song was the work of a boy between his twelfth 
and fifteenth years, nor can it be wondered at that great things should 
have been expected of such an one in after life. In no way can we 
present our reader with an idea of the perfected mind of the poet in its 
conception of beauty so well as by transcribing the wonderful hymn before 
sunrise in the Valley of Chamouni,—a strain more noble than any with 
which we are acquainted in profane literature. Thomson's hymn of the 
seasons becomes poor and common place beside this almost inspired 
xtrain; and we doubt whether even Adam's hymn in paradise where 
Milton soars to wo grand a pitch of beauty can in all respects equal thi 
one, Under the ma the poct the mighty monarch of the 
Alps becomes a living impersonation animate “and sensate, a 
very ative of Nature in her sublime adoration. Nor 
is aus out. The sovereign of the valley towering black and 
huge, a gigantic wedge cutting the brightening st: the ive rivers 
in their solemn and ceaseless, although imperceptible, flow; the 
very flowers that bloom along the edges of the eternal snow line are all 
brought in, each in its place, each with wonderful suitability, aud in 
perfect harmony, But why waste words, all too feeble to convey any 
idea of beauty ‘such as this? Here is the poem, so little known yet 80 
wonderful :-— 




























“ Hast thou a charm to stay the Morni 
Iu his steep course? —So'long he secms to pause 
On thy bald head O Sovran Blane! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou most awful form! 
from forih thy silent sea of pines 
silently! Around thee and above 
nd dark, substantial, black, 

Methinks thou piercest it 

! but when T look again 

Tt is thine ows cahn home. thy erystal shrine, 

‘Thy habitation from eternity ! 

O dread and silent mount ! I gazed on thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didet vanish from wy thought : entranced in p 

T worshipped the Wiisible stone. 
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Ye signs aud wonders of the clement ! 
Utter forth God; and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou too hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche tnhenrd = 

Shoots downward glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depths of clouds that veil thy breast, — 
Thou too again, stupendous mountain | thou, 

‘That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelling with mine eyes suffused with tears 
Solemnly secmest like a yapoury cloud 

To rise before me.—Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

‘Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven 
Great hicrarch ! tell thou the silent sky 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Grod. 


Such is the world-famous hymn in the valley of Chamouni, of which 
all probably have heard, yet with whose sublimity both of thought and 
of utterance but few are at all acquainted. 

‘As we have already said, however, it is not in the regions of the 
sublime in nature that we shall look for the great peculiar stronghold 
of Coleridge's strength. Great and not casily approached although 
his powers are in these directions they are yet greater and vet more 
difficult of approach in the region of the preternatural. Other. and 
contemp. poets could touch on such themes with no fecble hand, 
but where is'there a second * Christabel#” where, above all. is there 
another “Ancient Mariner £” Scott can conceive his elves and his appa- 
ritions ; Shelley can exhibit to us in yet more mystic and intangible 
shapes his Quéen Mab; even Byron and Wordsworth can, with more 
or less effect, transport us into these realns of imagination: Dut all 
these are of another sort from Coleridge's. There is a quaint house- 
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or in the things unexpressed, * Christabel”” must, be 
alone, Byron thought he was imitating it in his “ Siege 
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cription of the mysterious being for whom we feel an unconquersble 
aversion, even despite her beauty :— 


“There she sees a damsel bright, 
Dressed in a silken robe of white, 
‘That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck, that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare, 
Her blue-veined feet unsandall'd were, 
And wildly glittering here and there 
‘The gems entangled in her hair. 
T quess "twas frightful there to see 
‘A lady 80 richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly.” 

What is it that makes us at once endorse the poet's extraordinary 
statement that it was frightful to behold such a vision of beauty as thit | 
described? Is it not that wonderful power of genius which throws we 
at onco into the fullest sympathy with the persons described? We 
feel that Geraldine was frightful to Christabel, and she at once 
becomes so to us also. We look with a shuddering suspicion upon 
everything she says or does. We listen without any belief to her story 
of the five warriors who carried her off; we notice with suspicion her 
scarcely Christian expression, 


“Ter gracious 





stars the lady blest.” 





We shudder at Cheistabel's lifting her over the thresho! 
perhaps she could not otherwise have come. The moanin 
tartill, the shooting out of the epark from the dying em 
hall, the lamp that dimmed as it hung from the angel's feet, 
gest evil which, while we « yet haunts and disturbs us. All 
through the wondrous fragment it is the same, 
of not to tell,” the incantation murmured by Geraldine which 
Christabel’s lips from ing what she has scen, the wonderful fasci- 
nation exercised by Geraldine over the old Baron, all carry on the 
illusion ; all tend to make us echo the sentiment of Scott, that Coleridge 
could scarcely expect to rest in his grave. so many would wish to real 
him, if but to finish + Christahel For, alas! atter all it is but a 
fragment: the fragment of the sweetest dream ever dreamt. None 
could hope to finish it but the author, and he never did. 

~The Ancient Mariner,” too, isa dream, but it isa complete dream at 
and can we trace out its meaning or meanings, for we would not be 
bold enough to say that we understand it inan exhaustive manner. What 
~ Christabel ” afragment the * Ancient Mariner” is entire. In 
addition to the wonders of its diction and the inexhaustible variety of 
its detail of beauty, wonder, and terror, it will be found to be one of 
the most dramatically complete poems in existence. Somehow we 
finey readers haye «tendency to look ina patronizing, all but com 
temptuous manner upon a pocm inthe form of the “Ancient Mariner.” 
It scems to be an axiom with many that to be able to say, Ob, "He anke 
a ballad, is equivalent to such _a condemnation as “absolves the 
all need of a careful study. Call the “ Ancient Marine=” 
will, you must study it if you are to understand, m 
understand it. Strangely enough ia this his most r 
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other, eruelty. Soon follows the punishment. All seems prosperous, 
treacherously prosperous is the wind which wafts them joyously and 
quickly to the awful punishment awaiting them, The reabac eaten 
it coming upon them, slow, but surely, through all the dash of the waves, 
s0 wonderfully suggested by the language of the poem. 


“The fair wind blew, the white foam flew, 
‘The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst ] 

Into that silent sea,” 


‘Then followed the punishment, to which we feel that all the joyous | 
sensations of the aailor and the adventurer were but the fitting prelate 
No longer is the wind to blow and the foam to fly; no longer the love 
of adventure to be satisfied by forcing an entrance into an ocean as yet 
unfurrowed,— 
“Day after day, day after day 
e stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 


Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


‘The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” 


Such is the ‘fitting introduction to a description of suffering far trans- 
cending all the former deseriptions of any poet who has attempted to 
depict the horrors of thirst. Others have reproduced the horrors re- 
ported by yoyagers, of men maddened by suffering into brutes. 
Coleridge gives us none of these ; but he conveys in two stanzas what 
we will venture to call the very essence of the whole tragedy. 


* With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
‘We could not laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all dub we stood ! 
I bit my arm, I sueked the blood, 
And cried, 'a sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
‘Agape they heard’ me call ! 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
‘As they were drinking all” 
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ence tore had the great moral of the poet's straim & 


seed cat 
mind. 


~ O wedding guest: Vise soul Tatl es 
Alone, on a wide wide sea 
So lonely ‘twas, that God himeetf 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage feast 
‘Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! 


To walk together to the kirk, bs 
‘And all together pray, 

While each to hie great Father bends 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay. 


Farenell peeve Oot this still 
'o thee thou we guest ! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God whe loveth ws 
Me made and Joveth alll 


— rere teen 
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Sunday we both received leave to go and dine at my father’s hous, | 
which was situated in one of the avenues to the right of the Champl | 
Elyaces, and on our walk from the dull city we saw a troop of horsemen 
escorting an open carriage, in which sat an elderly gentleman with while 
whiskers and a full fat face. Ey now and then he took off his hat to 
the crowd who saluted him, and this movement disclosed the peculiar 
way in which he wore his hair. It was a deal brushed up towards 
the crown, and sinee then T have often thought how trathfial Pundls 
caricatures were in giving King Lous Philippe's head the shape of » 
ar. stood il an imitate the majority by taking off ny cous iat 
ag throvgh 





ON OF THE BARRICADES. 





ene never touched his, but clenched his fists, and mutts 
his closed teeth the one word “ Brigand.” When the corttge bad 
passed, I asked what was the meaning of his strange behaviour. "Ah," 
said he, “ You English are all the same. A man sticks a crown on his 
head, and you all fall down and worship him. You let him do what he 
likes with you. But with us—with us it is far different. Yes, 
it, and before 1850 comes, this century will see we are nob enerate. 
Ces monstres!’ My grandfather was murdered by Louis XV: my 
father was murdered by Charles X, and I will avenge them. Pardon 
me, Henri, but you cannot understand my feelings. Since I have been 
able to receive an impression the hatred of these tyrants has been im- 
planted in my breast, and something within me whispers that I am bora 
to make them pay for their long career of iniquity.” 

J was certainly astounded. “Such sentiments ‘proceeding from a bor 
of fourteen, who had never before spoken on any loftier subject. than 
marbles or peg-tops I could not comprehend. and my puzzled Took made 
Eugene laugh outright. “ Mon pauere ani,” said he, * see vou fancy 
we are about the same age. So we are in point of years—but in mind, 
Tam twenty years your senior. However you shall know in good time 
as much ax Ido; we want you English to help us and yourselves at the 
same time. 

Just then we reached the Avenue Chateaubriand, and the conversa- 
Eugene gave me the full particulars of his 
crandiather had a daughter, a lovely git 
of nateen,, Oue unlucky, evening, while in. the: park at Versalles 
watching the play of the ‘fountains, she had the misfortune to attract 
the attention of ‘the dixsolute monarch then on the throne, Louis XV. 
‘The next week she disappeared. About a month afterwards she returned 
to her father’s house, only to die: but not before she had told the st 
of her forcible abduction to that den of iniquity, the Pare aur Cerfe, 
of the indignities she had there suffered. Over her corpse her father 
swore a bitter revenge, but he was not fated to carry it out. One of his 
servants was a xpy on hix movements, and the next morning a lettre de 
cachet sent him to the Bastille whence he never emerged. His son took 
refuge in England, but returned at the outbreak of the revolution, and 
though he had been one of its most ardent supporters, yet ms to 
steer a clear course during the reigns of Napoleon and Louis XVT™ 
Under Charles X. he allowed himself to be drawn into a consni 
Detection followed, aud he forfeited his lite on the 
behind him a widow and three children, Eugene being at 
child in arms. The boy was brought up by an uncle wI 
his brother's fate, though sharing his opinions, and -lost 
of instilling into his nephew's mind the most bitter hatr 
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with Eugene, and so I wrote to my father that I would no more think 
of such matters, but obey his injunctions, The return post brought me, 
Tremember, a bank note for 100 franes (£4), a huge sam to posses ia 
a French school, and my fither’s forgiveness coupled with some souni 
advice. I think I may here venture on a description of the lif we led 
in the College Henri Quatre, so different from that of an Eton or Har- 
row boy. We were in round mumibers 250 boys all living together in 
the eame house, which had a dingy, ait front looking on the, street of 
the same name as the school. The pupils were divided into dormitories, 
20 in each, under the superintendence of a predfét, a head boy anaworing 
to a“ monitor” at home. We rose at six in summer, seven in winter, 
washed in turn ina yard surrounded by a large wooden trough, then 
had a cup of milk and water, andl some’ broad.” Studies il ton, thea 
breakfasted on cofize and bread and butter. At two we dined on soup 
(such soup !) and meat, except on Fridays and special fast se days, ne 
salt fish was served up instead of beef or mutton, From half 
to four we were allowed réeréation, that is, we walked about ine 
play ‘ground, practised gymaastics, trnndled hoops, or played at Sate 
occasionally wore marched out two and two under an assistant 
master: but as for games there was none; there was no cricket, me 
rounders, and no football. Certainly we had an inflated bladder which 
now and then received an odd kiek, but any one attempting to got up 
a “Phiming ring” or a“ bully” would have got 18 hours black hole 
The chief amusement of the grown-up bogs was tall-tall 
I soon got used to it, Tat fi much a 
these lads, who at fift 1 
would make an Oxford man blush, At five we had bre 



















u in a way that 





and milk, and 
at eight what wax called supper, square Sieh 9 saan with py bread 
and water; by nine we were all in bed. Ss half-holida, 












Hi 
and those boys who had friends or relations in Pan wer 
visit them two Sundays in each month. i 
from those in vogue among us; the 
room, bread and water at all meals, stoppage of p 
hole. The latter is bad enough when inflicted on a full grown man, and 
Charles Reade has well shewn its effets in bis“ Never too late to Mend" 
but, when the sufferer isa child, its punishment becomes simply ato 
cious. A boy's mind is so ensily affected, any tale of horror it may have 
heard sinks so deeply into it, that it is io wonder, if when left to 
itself in palpable darkness for two whole days its imagination conjures 
up visions too dreadful to be borne, [have seen boys come out of the 
blackhole perfectly livid, their eyes almost sturting out of their head, and 
their whole body thaking as if ti a fit of ague, 

f our life, Eugene and I had 
struck up jae a friends hip that Teould not bear the idea of parting 


from him; s have said, I promised no more to vex my father 
useless questions. ‘Time ase on. ‘The discipline of the school pa] 
iny appearance and Strength wweie’ beyond 

the house of M. Frangois Lautour (Eugene's uncle,) aud. .01 

evening, fired by the tales of oppression I bad that day he« 

beyond measure by the wrongs of my countrymen, 


that I were but a man, that I might strike one blow for 
AM. Lautour tock me at my word. 
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really I am of opinion we should exercise more caution before we admit 
to our councils #0 very juvenile « brother. My head sits quite Joosy 
enough on my shoulders as it is, and I enre not to have it still. more 
endangered.” 

«Do you mean that you doubt my truth and honesty ?” I exclaimed, 
starting up in anger. Remember, reader, I was sixteen, and had jut 
deen styled—a man. 

“By no manner of means, mon petit monsieur; but still—you haw 
a mother, you have sisters, I presume your age precludes” your yet 
Doasting of any other ties, and you know not what female influauce will 
not do to extract a secret from the innermost heart. One moment's 
tenderness on your mother’s lap,”—and the mocking smile on his lip: 
gave the words their full meanteg of a hitter eneats/end wr4aiela Miae 
to pay our respects to Pére Guillotine, or at best have an excellent 
opportunity of studying the manners of the people as exemplified in the 
Galleys of Brest or Toulon.” 

e blood had been gradually rushing to my face as he spoke, and it 
was with great difficulty that I restrained myself and allowed him to go 
on. Before he could finish, I burst out into entreaties to be permitted 
to join the society. 

“Oh, I beseech you,” I cried, “heed not the disparaging remarks 
of that ‘cold, heartless man, who eannot sympathise with the warm 
aspirations of'a tre soul. Mr. de la Renaudiere tells you T nm bnta 
boy, and not to be trusted. Whieh do you think, 
would repose most eontidence in, the artless, guileles 
is filled with but one image, that of Liberty, or the 












in of mature age 
who in his battle of life has perchane mm his mind. all 
thought but of self" and I looked de ln Renaudiere full in the face. 
The hit seemed to have told, and as a smile went round the room, it 
seemed to me that those assembled were not sorry to see him thus 
opposed by a boy. - For a moment he lost his usnally calm countenanee. 
He compressed his lips, and gave me one glance that told me, unskilled 
as I was in reading the human heart, ‘that he would not forget the 
implied insult. ‘The cloud was over his features but for a second; ina 
moment it was gone, and he spoke again ina soft tone of voice with such 
an apparent air of sincerity, that I thought I must have been mistaken 
in the import of that one glance. 

“My dear sir,” said he, J did say you were but a boy, and you have 
proved my words. T merely objected to you, as a youth, being admitted 
to our secret councils, and’ I think you will admit that at such none 
ought to be present who cannot restrain their temper better than you. 
You could have no personal meaning in what you said, and therefore I 
frankly forgive your ebullition of temper. Nay, I see you have a epirit 
bevoni your years, which, if rightly led, will much advance our 
cause, and I therefore retract my objection, and beg to add that I 
for one, give my voice in your favour. Will you now give me your 
hand 

I took his at once. 

“We are friends no said he. 

“Of course,” was my answer, “we were never anythi 
though his seeming frankness had caused a reaction in bis 
mind, I still felt some inward dread of the man, and 

sions. 
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might induco them to suppose that no treason could be hatched ina 
spot so close under their surveillance. As we were crossing the Pont 
Nouf a workman brushed rapidly past, and turning round to look at us 
his faco came within the glare of « lamp. Maurigny gave a slight start 
as he caught sight of his countenance, but went on quietly, At the 
end of the bridge however he cast a hasty glance on each side, but seeing 
no one he entered a street leading to the left. As we were passing one 
of the large gateways so common in Paris I fancied Isaw a figure crouch 
ing behind one of the stone ports at the entrane eand whispered to my 
friend to look in that direction ; “ Take no notice,” he answered in the 
same tone, “ We are watched ; | know the wretch who passed us on 
the bridge,” and instead of keeping on parallel with the Quays, he 
took the first turning that ‘offured on his right, then entered another 
bye-street, then another almost doubling back on our former track 
We walked hurriedly, never keeping long in the same direction, till « 
sudden burst of noisy song met our ears, and presently we came first 
upon one party then another of young men linked arm in arm oc: 
cupying the whole breadth of the street and roaring out some of 
Berangers most popular songs. We were in the Quartier Latin, the 
favorite residence of the medical students of Paris. One of these parties 
attempted to stop us; but, at.x question from my companion we were 
allowed to proceed ; as the next party came up Rarity paused for a 
moment and whispered some words I could not catch to a young man 
with a huge red beard who merely nodded his head in reply. " My guid 
gave a sigh as of and once more Jeading on said * We are sat 
now, T think: those noisy fellows will stop all pursuit : however let us 
make certain,” and he turned sharp to the left and got under the shadow 
ofa doorway. A short distance trom us we could hear the shouts and 
laughter of the students, but erfect silence unbroken 
save by the dropping of the fe. * Diew merci,” said 
Manrigny [think Mr. Courtois. the spy, is off our track for to night; 
step out Henri, we te. A succession of turnings brought us 
once more on the hanks of the Seine, then, crossing another bridze, we 
were on the island on whieh is built the noble cathedral of Notre Dame. 
We passed its parvis and plunged into a labyrinth of dark lanes with 
which my guide seemed well avquainted, The reader would seareh in 
vain for them now, It is but a few short months sinee T passed by the 
very spot: every one of the alleys Lhad gone through that night are 
now swept away : handsome buildings are in the course of erection where 
‘ crime nestled together, and xpacious well: lit 
he dingy streets which no. 

at the door ofa small 
































































sian cared to travers 
wtaminet, on the hit of which app 
and the inscription * Cafe Billard On joue 
ful look through the glass doors M 
shewed me that the 
paths. The room was about half full of w 
there with men whose face 
their honesty, ‘The windows were closed and the fumes of coffee + 
mulled wine mixing with the sickly odour of tobacco which per 
whole place made me at first feel inclined to rush out into # 
Everything about was dirty and smoke begrimed even i 
necessary appendage of a French Caf’ the dame du o¢ 
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nothing of Italy. Ground down to tho dust by the Austrian, the 
Bourbon, the Dukes and the Priests ; Italy lies waiting for the 
tunity to rise at a bound, and snap her chains in two.” He for 
a moment, andI took the opportunity of asking who was Gaps 
Ledru Rollin, was the answer. I had heard his name mentis ‘more 
than once, but he had not yet made it ring through the length and 
breadth of France, and become recognized ns the incarnation of the 
Republican spirit, and the Apostle of Socialism. 

The orator proceeded—* But brethreu, we must be yet silent. The 
time is not yet come. The thunder-cloud is gathering in. the far distant 
horizon, and is approaching with fearful velocity, but the crash will not 
come yet awhile. Endure a little longer, and you will see the lightning 
fall and shiver to pieces that old deep-rooted tree of monarchy. It is 
useless to precipitate events. An untimely outbreak would be the 
ruin, not only of individuals, but of our cause; so Brethren, patienee, 
patience.” He then alluded to the name of some members who wished 
to hurry on matters, and rebuked them sharply. ‘Two of these, the one 
a slight thin-faced light-haired man, whose rd look told of days 
spent in hard mental labour and of bitter disappointments, and ¥ 
his opposite in every respect, a big, burly, broad-shouldered fellow, wha 
looked the workman, whose costume he wore, fidgetted very mueh on 
their seats during the speech of the President. At the conclusion both 
rose, and cries were heard of “Raspail! Raspail!” “No, no. 
what the Ourrier (workman) has to say. Albert! Albert!" ‘The latter 
however, gave way, and Raspail was proceeding to give his reasons for 
an early rising of the populace, when Ledru-Rollin interrupted him 

* J will have no further discussion,” he said. “The pear is vot ripe ; 
and you Doctor Raspail are well aware that green fruit is unwholesome.” 
So saying, he arose and left the room, followed by the majority of those 
present.” The rest began chattering together, and my presence seeming 

snored, T succumbed to the mental prostration consequent on 
the excitement | had gone through, and while endeavouring to keep my 
attention rivetted on all that was going on around me, J fell asleep. 
JHow long my slumber continued L know not. Twas roused by a light 
touch on the shoulder, and looking up saw a fair girl gazing on’me with 
compassion depicted in her glance. 

© Mon punere gurcon,” she said, * Youare very 
in th ut What folly could have brought 

She had hardly spoken when a noise as of a breaking door put a stop 
toall conversation. A dead silence pervaded the cellar, then came s 
hurried trampling, the door flew open, and the landlord rushed in closely 
followed hy Gendarmes, at the head of whom L recognized the face we 
had seen on the bridge. ‘The few men left in the room gathered in» 
knot, and T was about to rush and join myself to them, though I now 
ch man with a weapon in his hand and I had none; but the girl 
1 me saying, 

i moment, and for your life do not stir from that spot 
hought she ran to where the string of the lamp 
came down, and cutting it with a knife, the lights fell with a crash, = 
were extinguished; then followed a scene of horrible confusion- 
Gendarmes rushed on those they now deemed their prisone: 
shots echoed along the vault ; oaths, prayers for mercy, am 
shriek ran through my ears.’ A soft band seized nine, 
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ind of ane eye and often distorted of the ther, that characteris this 
strange people, to compel us to be a great nation in our own right, in- 
ttead of devon vba, if not it name, a province of ther small 
island. What pains did they take to shake us off, and hare ever since 
taken to keep us wide apart from them! It might seem their folly, 
but was really their fate, or, rather, the Providence of God, who has, 
doubtless, a work for us to do, in which the massive materiality of the 
English character would have been too ponderous a dead-weight upon 
our progress. 

“Tas Oxx-Exepyess or tHe Exouten.—The secret of English 
practical success lies in their characteriatic faculty of shutting oue eye, 
whereby they get so distinct and decided a view of what immediately 
concerns them that they go stumbling towards it over s hundred insur- 
mountable obstacles, and achieve icent triumph without ever 
being aware of half ite dificulties, If General MCiellan could but 

we shut hi fe, the right one wo 0 have guided us 
into Richmond. . ms 

“ExauisH Grets—The comely, rather than pretty, English girls, 
with their doop, healthy bloom, witch an American taste a to deem 
fitter for a milk-maid than for lady.” 


‘We confess tohaving been pained by finding that even in so amiable 
and talented an author as Hawthorne the vulgar spirit of tryin to 
enlarge America in the world’s eyes by detracting from England, finds 
80 prominent and absurd a place. Many of these are too absurd to 
arouse any emotions of anger; while with others we feel half angry, 
half inclined to laugh. It is however very pitiable that talent and 
education should not, even when backed by natural amiability of char- 
acter suffice to make the American of to-day gentlemanly in his criti- 
cisma upon his parent state. We think it can only be accounted for 
by the natural antipathy between self-assertion and gentlemanly writing. 
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resolutions, the effect of which was to controvert statements, or in other 
words to deny the truth of statements made by the Governor in his 
Despatches on the Waitara question, To a slur of this kind Sir 

Grey im not the man to submit. He at once, by a message, asked 
obvious quextion what statements of his the House contreverted or 
denied, and thus s “ dificulty” of an enormous kind-was yery nearly 
created, After some little sparring between Government House and the 
Houne of Representatives and a yery great deal of out door arranging, 
the Houne agreed to let itnlf down gently by assuring the Governor 
that it did not controvert his statements, but only those made to him 
hy the Natives as to the eause of quarrel. 

‘hin wax a most unseemly occurrence, entirely unnecessary, and 
Mr, Weld the prime mover in it behaved in a way we i 
should not have believed possible had we not witnessed it, by fine 
croating the difficulty, and then leaving for the South with the 
in a falne position with tho Governor, solely in consequence of the action 
which ho had thought fit to take, 

Wo havo now, in rather a cursory manner it must be admitted, 
reviewed some of the main features of one of the most eventful sessions 
of the General Assembly. It has been eminently a session of business 
‘Tho old policy of wait a bit, flour and sugar, &¢., has been abandoned 
and one of common sense has been commenced. If there is no Imperi 
interference, if the Governor accepts without reserve the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility. whieh iis professed at one time to be x 
anxious about, and leaves practically the administration of affairs to the 
present Government, we shall see the commencement of a new era in 
the history of this Colony, We shall sce the Natives reduced to sub- 
mit to the lin, and to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Queen we 
shall seo them living in peace and quietness with the Europeans, holding 
their ty auder Crown Grant, cach man secured m the produce 
of his own industry and in the undisturbed possession of his own land, 

rule fitted to stimulate the genius of the people, to give per- 
nee amd activity to individual exertion, and to advance them in 
jon and mater We shall see the wild and ex- 
tensive districts of t hrown open to settlement, and the 
fertile pltins of the Waikato and the Thames producing food for the 
use of man, instetd of Lying waste and useless to gratify the idle vanit 
of the Natives, aut to fll them with a foolish conceit of the magnit 
and extent of their ware, We shall see the Northern Island, so Jong 
kept tack by the obstructive folly of the Natives and the temporising 
focbleness of the Government, starting inte new lite and surpassing its 
Southern neighbour Time, labor, aud much atteution, together with 
patient perseverance, will be required to produce these resulta, ‘The 
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expiration of my leave. Tt was now about one in_ the marni 
Lautour left the room he advised me to leave Adale and 
at once. I followed him, but as soon as I heard 
turned with the intention of asking Adele, who L 
secrets of the fraternity, some questions on the events of thes 
The presence of this one woman in the assem| 
meas odd. Ihad of course read of the viragos of the ol 
who outdid the very men in their acts of cruelty and eae 
but this was a delicate-looking young matron, not more 
modestly dressed, the opposite inevery rerpect of those fun 
with such horrible truth in Paul laroche'’s paintings. 
decidedly pretty, moreover, and the compassionate tone 
had spoken to me in the cellar filled snow eae 
of her. On re-entering the sitting-room 1 found her 
she was occupying betore, wrapped in such 
obliged to call oe name twiee before she answé She gave a stan, 
and without waiting for me to speak, she hurriedly whispered some 
words of advice — 
“Have nothing to da with conspiracies, Mr. Chancellor,” said 
“what have you to gain by joining them? These men will uae 
ss a tool as long aa they ‘wankeeuy omit yes will be thrown 
I cannot understand how you came there to- 
“ But surely, Addle,” said I, “if Fret ae po Congas 
for me, you ought not to be mixed up in them, 
® Melax! Tiould we were clear of them!” was the answer.“ Bal 
Armand is earnest in his opinions, sud though Lkuow that sooner or 
later they will prove his destruction, 1 still ant led to partake of them 
rised last might, but nu matter; T persuaded Armand 
polive broke in and he is safe at all events. Good. 
, Phope for vour own sake never to mect you again,” and 
she Teft the room before T coukl ask one of the numerous queries Twas 
going to put to her 
Vhope never to spend such another night # 
No sleep did 1 get, for eve 
king noise the herald of the apparit 
dup in my bed almest 
eure which had! passed soe ni tha? Bank Newt wns move crossing 
om. Most joyfully did T behold the dull grey tints of the dawn, 
and mind, T rose to return to my school 
utour came up to me the moment the time far 
rrived: but t 
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contempt ; sonic 
1 Jad not one 


English Scio, rr wns (0 the effect that, he , would Rae 
me over himvelt to FE 1, and that L might expect him in the eor— 
During that time L became reconciled to B 
Lautour, partly I own from the secret hope that I should ne 
him again, and from him I learnt the denowement of the aff 
18th November. Three policemen had been killed, and 4 
conspirators: the prisouers, five in uumber, had fought 
were covered with wounds; the police had also suffere 
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years from Dick, the eldest, who, in virtue of his e 
@ commission in the army, considered himself » ful 
baby Beatrice, a chubby-faced, curly-headed Ii 

Fanny and Tom, the hues chaise oro seepaea Si 
sixteen, so baat: it was ae enn 

out my weak point, ant nah nickname | 
which like pee nieknames, stuck facie te 

nothing of Mrs, Grenfell, a "icind-hearted, 

nothing but her hasban per ‘and home. 


busy little woman, eternally ie to. right 
honest endeavours to keep things cheno. mi 
concerns in such a well-meant, inj A 


interference of the Squire's lad; 
all chances of an amicable 2 
With these good friends I stay 
tho school selected for me, Of thy 
was the usual amount of sly bully. 
Dearing on the part of the boys; th 
starving ushers to act as spies upor 
aud wae of care to be found in soma 
tily hated our position, and wa 
oP iy probate: I was Seas by 
R head master of Hatchasten; into whose house 
How different! things were managed here from what 
Here it Was that a boy first imbibed the feelings a 
Jiumee which go so fue im veining oue’s Wij 
r boy was trusted till he had done something 
worthy, Free from the immediate 
perv isior rs, he had to think wore for himself, and beat 
nine That mt vimale dopsigios the tivation he whould. rousieg 
he short time | spent at Harchester J still look back upon as one d 
the happiest of my life. ‘The pleasint companions, the loyely country 
walks, the manly cxercises and games inty which 1 was soou initiat 
the comforts of our school-homi, were all so unlike what T had pre 
viously experienced, that In eaily forgot all 1 had gone thro: 
falbhieiatsaiy erinions omen 
yet 1 took no ate the instructions 11 
iinet cellar. ‘The different holydays 1 spent at Creat ‘Pak 
nd now become quite one of the ly, aud probably my old 
one by one by the 
Sled Of thy -eainecrentive fling nd at ly in Vogue am 
nl not an ine ident brought ie into contact with some 


ious to my leaving Manehester, 
s quartere: tsmouth, asked me to = 
ays spent in walking up and down the 
to Southsea balls and roaming about! the ™ 

Wight, Dick voted the whole thing slow, and proposed a tri 

Hehad plenty of mouey, he said, and would pay all expenses: 

T gladly availed myself of this offer. We got “Lo 

Strect, and as Diek belonged to “ the Rag” I took me 

iyself. The first evening we were in town, coming 

market theatre, Dick nudged me shying— 
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bitter beer, Dick voted ne an inventive genius, and we soon found our- 
selves seated opposite two tankards, in a supper room close by the 
theatre. Several other young men came iit presently, whom Dick knew. 
and supper was ordered. While we were waiting for it three men 
strolled into the room and sat down in the box next ours; their dree, 
their shaven cheeks, but above all their hats, proclaimed them foreigners. 
By means of a looking glass on the opposite side of the room I could 
see them without their seeing me, and I began to puzzle myself as to 
where I had seen one of their faces: it was not at M. Lautour's, nor at 
the Bue Dix Sous. In vain 1 racked my brain; all 1 could recollect 
wax that I knew the man for certain. Their conversation was carricd 
on in French in low ténex, but as they warmed in some argument they 
were holding their voices were raived. At laxt I heard onc say,— 
believe that affair of La Bello will prove successful. Was not 
beautiful to-night ; I fancy one young fellow is caught already. Trust 
our friend De la Ribaudier’ for a happy ides.” 

“Take care,” said another, “some one may understand you,” and a 
just at that moment I was called upon to decide upon an important 
question, [lost the remainder of the conversation. "Tho quostion was 
whether the party now together xhould dine the next day at Richmond 
or Greenwich, and the votes being equally divided, J, as the inex- 
perienced one, was called upon to decide. ; 

“Say Richmond,” whispered Dick. “Nothing so jolly as a pleasant 
feed at the Star and Garter, with a quiet weed afterwards.” 

“Yes,” added another, “there is nothing T know makes me fecl 
more at peace with the world than the view from Richmond Hill, when 
J can contemplate it under the influence of six courses and dry cham- 

agne.”” 

paar eee part,” interposed Stanley, a fast young guardsman, “if | 
had to initiate our youthful friend ‘into Loudon life, I would moxt 
certainly advise him to make hix debut by a first dinner at the Trafalgar. 
No ‘maids of honour’ cakes there; intellect is patent in every dieh that 
comes to table. The water-souché is the work of an artist. ink you 
that Vatel would have plunged the sword into his boxom had he been 
able to substitute for the missing dainty that glorioux dish—Eels a la 
Tou-Sou ? No; he would have lived, and a pecrage must have rewarded 
his inventive genius. Now, youngster, if you dou’t vote for Greenwich 
atter that oration, you're a muff.” 

I laughed, and gave my voice in favour of Greenwich, Just then 
the three Frenchmen got up, and I whispered to Dick that T. wanted 
to follow them for particular reasons of my own. My worthy cousin 
stared at me, evidently thinking [ had too much; but on my reiterating 
my intention in xteady tones, he handed me the latch-key and bade me 
g0 to the devil. By the time I got to tho strect door the objects of my 
curiosity were just disappearing round a corner; I ran up the Hay- 
market, then taking up the same turn to the right by the racket court. 
followed them, keeping close under the shadow of the houses. I could 
sce by their walk that L need not fear detection, ax they reeled along, 
evidently under the influence of drink. They kept on through Leicester 
Square till they reached a small covered archway on the left, nearly 
opposite St. Martin's Passage. Up this they turned, and knocked at 

@ door of one of the dingiest houses in the i court. I must 
haye shewn myself at this moment, sa the least intoxicated of the party 
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made a rush at me and caught me by the collar, muttering curses the 
whole time. 

“Who are you—speak, why aro you spying on our actions?" ina 
fiorce whisper. 

Remembering my initiation, 1 whispered one word in hix car, at the 
same time that T seized his hand and gave him the grip peculiar to the 
members of the Revolutionary Committee. ‘The man wtaggered back-— 
then rushed and clayping me to his heart, much to my diagust, gave 
vent to sundry noisy exclamations of delight, in which he was joined by 
his two drunken companions, who now came up. With great difficulty 
I made my escape from them, and finding the door they had knocked 
at wide open, T eutergd, and turned into ‘a room on the ground-floor. 
A couple of men wert lying asleep on sofas, and the noise I made in 
ehutting the door roused one of them. He enquired ina sleepy tone 
what was tho matter. 

“Can I see Mr. de la Ribaudiére ? " was my answer. 

“And what the deuce do you want with him?” said the other oceu- 
paut of the room, in accents which showed he was a countryman of 
mine. 

“J merely want to speak to him. Tell him an old friend of his is 
here. Avk him if he remembers the night of the 18th of November, 
1842.” 

“Tomnerro de ciel!" exclaimed the other leaping up from his couch, 
“are you the boy? We have been searching for you for the last two 
months; I think you had best not see our friend Ribaud just now, or 
you will have some trouble to answer his charges against you.” 

Before I could say another word, the door was opened, and 
De la Ribauditre walked in. 

“What ix all thix talking about?" said he. What! 1 know your 
face, Sir; you must be Henri Cancellor! And pray, Sir, to what are 
we indebted for the pleasure of this visit, so long deferred? In one 
word, Mr. Cancellor, why did you not obey the orders of the 
Committee, as vent through me, and present yourself here some six 
weeks ago 

T pleaded ignorance, but at first_in vain; Rébaudiere persisted in 
sceing in my non-appearance a dircet disobedience of orders, and 
threatened to have me taken out of the country for fear of further 
dixclosures on my part. He was even begining to give some 
instructions to his followers about me, when a thought suddenly xtruck 














me— 

“Mr. De la Ribauditre,” said 1, “ you had best tak 
do. ua Belle expected me at one o'clock this afternoon. 

1 never saw such a sudden change come over a man. From a 
bullying, domineering tone, his voice sunk to almost a soft whisper, ns 
he eaid— 

“Why did you not mention before that you were in correspondence 
with her? All this annoyance would have been saved you. You will 
know 1 was only doing my duty by our order in acting towards you as 
T did, believing you to be one of those who, having begun to build, 
afraid to go on; yet still, I must apologive for my apparent incivilit 
By the way, I see it all now. You are the fowler who has led the rich 

bird into the net. Well done, by brave boy. Remember L 
must have £1,000 by the end of next week.” 





re what you 
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All this was perfectly unintelligible to me at the time. It was not 
till after T had left the house that 1 began to see the drift of my newlr 
recovered friend's observations. Dick, of course, was the bird, and | 
the fowler, or decoy-duck. Good heavens, my dear cousin! Dick wa- 
to be plundered of £1,000 in less than a fortnight! What on earth 
could Ldo? L could not tell him the danger hanging over his head. 
even had I myxelf known the exact form it was to take. Any hints | 
might give he would, of course, pooh-pooh. 1 was utterly at lov 
what to do, and walked down Piccadilly, on my way home, revolving all 
kinds of schemes in my head, all of them, somchow or another, bringing 
in Ta Belle, ax I had heard her called, for J felt sure she was the 
pervon alluded to, indebted to me for vome yndefinable service, aud 
re-paying ine by one of those loving and expressive glances which | 
firmly then believed none but black eyes could give. Turning down 
Duke-street, I heard a noisy party lower down, and, when I came upo: 
them, found they were noue other but my Jate companions, Dich. 
Stanley, and coinp: They had evidently been drinking’ pretty 
freely, and, ax Dick staggered up to me, he said, in accents made rather 
husky by a 

“Here. my boy, take care of thix bag; £2,000 in it. 1 know I'm 

screwed, and ] xhall only lose it. What the doose do you mean by 
being sober £” 
—and it wax with great difficulty he was kept from  personall: 
resaulting me. We took him to out lodgings, and, on the way, Stanle: 
told me they had been at a“ Hell” in Jermyn-street, where Dick hal 
won largely through hacking the most extraordinary turns of the game. 
Here, then, seemed a chance of getting ont of my difficulty, without 
bringing any expense on the dear old Squire. Dick would be certain 
to lavich away his winnings in the most extravagant way, and his £1,000 
might just as well go towards our cause ax towards enriching livery- 
stable keepers, billiard-room markers. ef hoc genus omne. 

1 dropped off to sleep. cheered beyond measure by the luck which 
had attended my gambling cousin. 


















CHAPTER LY. 


Ts the morning I reminded Dick of our invitation to lunch, and asked 
him point blank for the lady's name and address. 
“Well,” said he, don't think I need be very jealous of you, Harrr 
my boy ; 80 there it iv;” and he tossed me a card ou which was engraved 
La Coytesse pe Laxorar, 
Bridge View Villa, 
Fulham. 
“ Are you going to keep your appointment, Dick ?” I asked. 
© Of course [ whall,” was the answer; * you don’t think I'm going to 
throw away such a chance as that; and, on second thoughts, as we 
don't know who this Countess is, T think it would perhaps be best, if 
you let me apologise for your absence; don’t you think so, ‘Bary ? The 
Governor would be so savage if I got you info any scrape.” 
The idea of Dick Grenfell keeping anyone out of mischief was more 
than I could stand, and 1 leaned beck in ty chair and laughed till even 
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© Dick is nof a wealthy man i “his father, Squire Grenfell, 
js a man of good property, which Dick will eventually inherit ; but at 
prevent don’t think he has inore than three hundred a year besides 








is pay. 

a Kia on that spends about a thousand,” 
that he cannot place £1,000 in my hands within four day: 

“On the contrary,” 1 said, “1 think he can; but to what object is 
this money to be devoted. 

Oh, the usual thing,” was Madame’s answer. “A set of noisy 
turbulent patriots, who have nothing of their own, would like to help 
themselves to other persons’ property, and thinking they ece a chance 
of that delightfill event happening by following our doctrines, they 
adopt thom heart and soul, and propagate them by treating every 
destitute workman they meet. dome Manchester delegates want + 
thousand pounds, and Ribaud has given me the task of obtaining that 
sum,” 

“Well, in that case, Madame, I think I can promise you the 
thousand pounds without your having to submit to the degradation of 
asking for it.” 

“You, you can spare me that,” exclaimed she, clutching my arm. 
“Oh, no! Impossible! Do not, young man, delude me by false 
hopes.” 

PiThey are not falye,” said I rising. “I am sure that by six o'clock 
this evening I can be here with the money.” 

Before f could stop her Madame De ‘Langear had seized my hand, 
and kissed it fervently. 

“You do not know the relief you gave me by that promise. Some 
day you shall know who and what I am, and how it comes that T am 
thus performing here a task most repugnant to my feelings. I shudder 
when I think of what a long line of ancestors would have said could 
they have foreseen that one of their descendants, one of the Ancienne 
Noblesse of France, could be mixed up in plebeian intrigues with euch 


canaille av- 
“M. de 


” said she. “Are you sure 














- la Ribauditre, T presume you were going to add,” said a 
voice which made us hoth xtart, and turning, I saw Ribaud standing iu 
the doorway. He entered the room with perfect ease, and bowing 
deferentially to the Countess, addressed me. 

“A thousand pardons, Mr. Cancellor, if 1 have interrupted any 
slight love passagen between my fair ward and you; but I want a few 
words with Madame La Contesse.”” 

“Leave ux, Mr. Cancellor,” said she. with an air which showed she 
was preparing herself for a conflict. “I suppose I may hope to eee 
ou again soon,” added she, with a meaning 100k. 

“You may depend upon me, Madame,” was my answer, as I took 
my leave. 

T think my driver must lave thought me very fond of rapid travel- 
ling, as I shouted to him while jumping in to go back as hard as hix 
horse could lay lege to the ground. Tomy great delight T found on 
reaching our lodgings that Dick was still at home; Stanley and two 
others were smoking with him, and talking over last night's adven- 
tures. 








“At all events,” Dick was anying when I entered; “I stand the 
dinner to-day ; I've telegraphed to Mrs. Hart to have dinner for nine 
at half-past seven.” 
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Republican cause. Ax I uttered these last words she raised her head 
and gave me, oh, such a mournful, pitying look, 1 know not why, or 
what fascinating influence she possessed, but Isabelle de Langear was 
one of thoxe women to whom it is impossible to refuse anything, and 
who have the power of extracting every secret, however close | 
“ Do you then believe in their pure ‘and virtuous views she seked, 
her lips curling into a sneer which ill fitted that lovely face. 
“T believe in Liberty, but I doubt the men who advocate her cause.” 
“Infatuated boy, the image you call ‘Liberty’ is but a phantom 
raixed by those very men who, by eternally calling on her name, think 
they can allure fools to their xide, and make use of them on their way 
to fortune. | cannot speak to you more to-night ; one word and you 
must go. If ever you find yourself entangled in the meshes of the Re- 
publican party, and wish to extricate yourself from them, write or come 
tome. From this moment Isabelle de Langear is your friend for life.” 
With a sudden movement she put both arms round my neck, and 
imprinting a kiss on my forehead, whispered with a m amile, 
“Ah Henri, many there are would give half their wealth to be 
favoured as thou! There now go, mon ami.” 
‘ay 1 not sco you again?” I asked. 
“ Et pourquoi pas? Certainly you may come to see me. Pe 
‘ou had best induce your cousin to bring you; or, stay, the first visit 
e pays me I will insist on his bringing you with him the next time he 
comes.” 
“ Thanks, Madame, for the honour,” said I, and I left the house 
‘As my cab tore along towards Little Ryder-street, thoughts, strange 
to me before, came crowding upon my heated imagination. On looking 
backwards J wonder not at the wild fantastic dreams I indulged in for 
some days after this visit. Iwas as much in love with Madame de 
Langear as a boy of cighteen could be, and yet, some how or another, 
whilst 1 wax thinking of her glorious figure and queenly beauty, and 
muttering incessantly the old line, Vera inceseu patiut Dea, a pair of 
mild bluceyes, a profsion of golden hair, anda countenance bearing on 
it the true English impress of innocence and trust, used to flash across 
me, and my thoughts then wandered to Grenfell Park and my cousin 
Fanny, who was always wont to take the part of ‘Cousin Harry,” how- 
ever wrong the latter might be. In this instance I had barely time to 
get into a direct train of thought. What a peculiarity it is of the 
juman mind that in the moments of importance or danger it will take 
notice of trifles, disregarding the iunminence of the peril, and, by a curious 
process, abstract itself from all consciousness of it, and fix itself on 
things totally irrelevant. I remember having been once in imminent 
danger, and yct for the life of mo I could not help wondering why on 
earth a man next to me had buttoned his waistcoat awry! Such was 
partly the case with me now. 1 could not fix my mind on any particular 
event without wandering away from it; and, remembering the proposed 
dinner at Greenwich, I hurried on iny cab, hoping to be in time, and to 
be able to drive thought and care through the medium of white- 
bait, plain or devilled. 

e party had started when I reached the lodgings, but thanks to 
the numerous trains on the line, I was in the Trafalgar before dinner 
was begun. We had the usual unlimited courses of fish, which left 

} but little inclination to do justice to the dinner which followed ; there 
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was the usual amount of dry Hock, Moselle Cup, and Chateau-Lafitte 
consumed, and then camo the delicious dreamy moment, the happiest of 
ian’s life, when, under the influence of a first-rate dinner, he feels at 
with the world and in the amoke of his cigar conjures up visions 
and plans, alas, as shortlived as the tobacco he is burning. 
Stanley had drawn down the party in a drag, and I availed 'mysolf 
of the offer of a seat to return to town. The night was dark, and I 
thought the guardsman was driving rather fast. Of a sudden I heard 
my cousin shout—‘ Look out, Stanley, there’s a "bus! Then came a 
crash ; our drag was suddenly stopped. in its course, and leaned over to 
one side. It seemed as if hesitating for a moment whether to fall or 
not, then came to the ground with a fearful xmash, which sent all of us 
flying in different directions. I fell heavily, and on picking myself up, 
felt sick and giddy, while a severe pain in my left arm announced to 
me that 1 had sustained some injury On lights being procured it wan 
found that my arm was fractured. "Stanley, ‘Dick, and the rest of the 
party had escaped with a few bruises and scratches, but the drag was 
much damaged, and one of the horses had strained hia shoulder. Dick 
took me in all haste to the nearest surgeon, muttering curses upon him- 
self for having allowed me to join the party, and abusing Stanley for 
his want of skill. Luckily fracture was not 8 compound one ; the 
broken limb was set, and I was sent back to town in an easy carriage, 
put to bed in my lodgings, and condemned to tea and toast until such 
time as I could be moved, when Dick swore he would send me down 
to Grenfell Park, if he had to carry me there by force. 








(fo Bx conzvED,) 


ith a force and di 
se with a 
Without tho easistancs of aificil 


confidently on me to suppl 
upon the expectation tha you will'do it yourself 
Mentally arranging matters so for the present, I proceed to ak 
you what manner of editor are you that you are hard up for a paper! 
‘Are you not one of those admirable machines for the manufacture & 
popular literature, which, when once set at a table and wound up, wl 
steadily continue the supply as long as the demand exists 
T have always looked on an editor as armed at all points with quills, 
like the porcupine, but not like the porcupine, fretful. - T have conceined 
him ay ever ready, with the same placidity of demeanour and gravity 
expression, to write upon all subjects, to write seriously, facetiously, @ 
elegantly, and to continue the proces« until the requisite mumbe 
pages is accomplished. How is it that you so far fall short of this 
standard as to be in need of a paper? “Can it be that your fingers 
yet eramped, your brain exhausted, your nervous system worned? 
sv, how tecnitole with you! [know by experience that to one 
hus not put on what E Consider the true editorial panoply, the nee 
to produce a paper by a given time must be very trying. © To mewn 
1 cousider, a labour; and I cannot sufficiently wonder 
ow must have been reduced, or by what 6 
m of blind hopes st have been animated, when you 
looked to me to supply you with a paper, a 
Perhaps you are not’ aware of the exertion which it is tome: 
this letter. Perhaps you do not know how severe is the: 
the vis iaertie of my nature and my feeling of Kendal 
or how sublime is the triumph of the latter. You do 
exultation with which I lay down my pen after achiev 
sentence than ordinary, or the serene satisfaction 
template the completion of a fresh slip. 
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Not that I mean to deny iny own capability to write a good essay ; 
on the contrary it isan cimployment for which Tam decidedly we 
qualified, as will bo at once admitted by any one who will take the 
trouble to read one or two of the best papers in your poriodical. But then 
T like to choove ny own subject, or to take my own time. An essay it 
& work of art, and ix not to be produced at a moment’s notice, on any 
conceivable topic, and with an editorial revolver pointed at one’s head 
all the time. I like to take a week for the contemplation of any subject, 
first at a distance, and then gradually approaching nearer and nearer, 
‘until in the second week I begin to divide it into ite proper brancher, 
and to distribute tho heads of the argument. The third week is to be 
spent in rest, and in the placid contemplation of the design, the mind 
being held open for the reception of any suggestions which may present 
themeelves. The exeention is to be perfected in the fourth week ; and 
the process is not to be conducted hastily, or with a constant feeling of 
the necessity of getting to the end as quickly as possible. ‘This agitater 
the mind, and interferes with the due elaboration of the work, which 
should be done quietly and with deliberation, if a truly artistic product 
is to be the result. 

Such being my views upon this subject, what, think you must be 
my felings upon coming to the following paragraph in your letter 2— 
“The subject of the required paper is, ‘The Past Year.” A periodical 
is always expected to contain some notice of the end of an old year and 
the commencement of a new; a lucid summary of the events of the 
year; an attempt to trace the causes of the complications that have 
‘ariren; and xome practical conclusions to be deduced from their con- 
sideration. Knowing the philosophical pursuits and studies in which 
you are engaged, I consider you eminently qualified to write a masterly 
und comprehensive analysis of the intricate and important events of the 

t year, and #0 1 hope you will xend the article as soon ax possible. 

‘e shall want to go to prexs by the 22nd at latest.” 

T feel bound to acknowledge the justness of your views ax to the 
sendency of philosophical studies, ay well as the graceful allusion which 
you make to my grest, although unfinished work, “The History of 
Human Progress.” You may well believe that one who ix engaged in 
following the history of aggregated humanity through all tine, could 
eaxily solve the problems that have ariven in the course of a single year. 
I forget whether I have ever unfolded to you the design of iny work, or 
nade you acquainted with its objects, its extent, or the distribution of 
its parts. The xcheme embraces an outline of the history of the human 
race from the primordial monad to the middle of the nincteenth century. 
‘The first part-will contain an account of the ancestral organising, their 
variations ana developments, tracing the progress and fluctuations of 
the struggle for 'ife, and the process of natural selection by which man 
was in due time claborated, Ax thix wubject can wearcely be said to 
have been ax yet troroughly investigated, it is probable thai the execu- 
tion of this portion of the work will have to be deterred until after the 
completion of some of the other parts. By that time I confidently 
anticipate that science will have occupied the vacant territory, and the 
Owen of the period wiil be able to illustrate at the Polytechnic the way 
in which a more-pork aecomes developed into # philosopher, or a porcu- 
pine into an editor. Having unce got man upon the stage, a combina- 
tion of profound analysis with easy narrative will be employed to vet 
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forth the origin and the causes of ariations in colour, conformation, 
language, habits, laws, and religion. All history, all tradition, all 
legend will be explored, all institutions will be traced to their original 
stem or stems, and then, following them down through the stream of 
time, their divergent branches will be collated, and made to throw 
light upon each other. But Iam wandering from my subject, and I 
have said enough to give you some idea of my general design. Be 
assured it will be a more than Caxtonian work, and I hope, my dear 
Doublequill, that you may live to read it and to review it. 

T was, I believe, commenting upon a passage in your letter. You request 
me to write you an article upon the past year, and I proceed to state my 
objections. “In the first place, what in the name of iced-claret is the 
object of making the year end at this season? Most persons acquiesce 
in this arrangement, ax if they took it for granted that it must be so, 
and that it could not be otherwise. It scems to me, however, a very 
strange thing if we cannot make our years end when we like. The 
wisdom of our ancestors would never have tolerated the proposition to 
begin a new year in the middle of summer; and to have our New 
Year's Day on the Ist of January, merely because they do so in 
Europe, shown an agreement with their customs in letter but not in 
spirit. Every one who recollects how Christmas and New Year's Day 
are kept in the old Countries must admit that these venerable institu- 
tions do not receive in these colonies the share of honour which is their 
due. How can it be otherwise? How can I, who delight, as Horace 
says, to spend a good part of the solid day lounging beside a rill of 
water (provided there are no mosquitos), or under the shade of the 
green arbutus, sipping eome cooling beverage, and laying out @ park in 
imagination, how can I be expected to rouse myself to such a degree 
as to weep for the departure oF the old year, or to celebrate with riotous 
revelry the introduction ofthe new? Civility to the departing potentate 
is as much as can be expected under the circumstances. I wave my 
hand to him languidly, and say, “ Good-bye, old fellow ; sorry you find 
it too hot to stay ; just leave a memorandum of any particular thingy 
which have happened during your reign, and I'll see that they are 
attended to when the weather gets cooler.” 

But to the new year coming in to disturb my serenity, and with 
exuberant ill taste calling upon me to notice his pretensions, what can 
Lvay? Nothing. He must be ignored. It is really too warm to 
excite one’s self by looking down the twelvemonth’s vista, which he 
insists upon exhibiting, and in short, 1 would rather not enter upon a 
new undertaking just now ; I don’t feel equal to it. 

I do not know whether it would be heretical to suggest that Christ- 
mas should be kept in June, and that the 1st of July should be New 
Year's Day. Tan conceive that objections might bc made to such a 
course, but, at all events, it would enable the traditions of the season 
to be kept up with much greater effect than at present. The reason 
why New Year's Day came to be fixed in the riddle of winter is 
obvious, and 1 honor the wisdom displayed by the founders of that 
institution. The transition from one year to anotaer serves as 3 break 
to that most unpleasant season, and gives a pretext for hoping better 
things. After enduring the miseries ofeold snd eh any) or rain, or 
fog, it is uatural to suppose that a new may bring some relief, 
and if it does not, why, still people have. bad their festivities, their 
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regret that I have not the vividness of imagination necessary for the 
task, for 1 should have liked to send you some good hints upon the 
subject, which you might put in your magazine, to the delight ofa large 
circle of readers, and to the increase of your circulation. 

‘My views upon this matter, however, are not yet sufficiently deve- 
loped for thix, and the designs which I have as yet worked out are very 
crude and imperfect. The character of old Father Christmas himeelf | 
find rather intractable. Lt is obvious that his old style of costume and 
personal appearance will not do at all for us. ‘The only modification 
that haa suggested ituelf to me, for expressing the different circumstance: 
under which the old gentleman presents himself in this country, and at 
the same time preserving xomething of his portly jollity and pinguose 
comelincss, is that his body should be represented by one of the very 
finest pumpkins, a large red strawberry might do for his head, and the 
suow which used to crown his venerable pate might be superseded by 
a good thick limp of clotted cream. If thix xuggestion is objected ta 
as devoid of grace and beauty, 1 would hazard the proposal to explode 
old Father Christmas altogether for a druidical old Pagan, as T hanes 
he was, or something very like it, in his origin; and to introduce in his 
stead a beautiful young lady, distributing strawberries and cream from 
her cornucopia, and followed by a calf with all that blatant exuberance 
of youthful confidence for which the junior members of the bovine tribe 
are so remarkable. It would go hi I think, if Miss Clotty Christmas. 
as L would propowe to call her, did not prove as great a national favourite 
in New Zedand, ax ever her becf-eating ancestor did in England. But 
you will be satisfied with these rudimentary hints which T have thrown 
out, recollecting that the myth is a thing which is not made, but grows. 

But whence, and how, and whither have 1 wandered? T could not 
have supposed that 1 could have run on to such a length at this time of 
the year. I pause to recollect myself, and 1 find that my letter has 
almost swelled to the dimensions of a magazine article. remember 
now. 1 was trying to convince you of the unreasonableness of your 
request that 1 should write a paper on the past year. My dear fellow, 
when the year ix past, there's an end of it. What is the good ofa paper 
about it?” What does it want of a “lucid summary,” as you are pleased 
to call it? Lucid summary, indeed! You may depend upon it that 
any thing 1 should write on the subject at this season would be very 
xummery indeed, but perhaps not quite so lucid. What do 1 know 
about the events of the past year? Do you suppose that T keep a 
journal of the doings of the world, and notes of all the marriages, death, 
battles, book« and revolutions? Do you imagine that I keep in my 
library files of the newspapers for the year, or that if laid | would 
search through them? Low then am I to know in what state the 
year 1863 fonnd the American war, the Mexican complication. the 
Italian difficulty, or the Hungarian hitches. How am T to recollect 
when Count C: ir di was it 1863 or 1852? You will I hope ser 
by this time the imposuibility of my executing the task, and I need not 
now comment upon what you meant doubtless for a startling warning. 
I mean your hint that the magazine must goto press onthe 22nd. Let 
it go to press and bexold to it. I am serenely indifferent to the threat 
for this is the 21st, and consequently the paper in question cannot no} 
be extorted from me ; for another occasion, please remind me of it in the 
winter. I can then write the paper, and you can fill in the events at 
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; the end of the year. I think however if you had let me know earlier, 

I might have given you an article on 1864 with greater ease than on 
1868. ‘There would be more room for imagination, and if one does not 
know what will happen, some opinion may be formed as to what ought 
to. 

If you after all think it necessary to the appearance of your magazine 
that if should profess to have something to say on so dry a subject as 
the past year, 1 would recommend you fo insert the proper amount of 
letter press on any indifferent subject,—this letter would do as well as 
anything, and gre it the title for which you gre ao anxious, | You may 

fy upon it that no reader will ever get furthor than the heading, and 
so the fraud will never be discovered. 

T remain, my dear Doublequill, 
Your very sincore friend, 
Practors Cooxsts. 


Tw Re 


ist December, 1963. 
sec 


A NEW YEAR. 





Trees are green, as then they were: 

Birds upon each leafy spray 

‘Warble notes as sweet and clear, 

As though no hopes lay on their bier, 

That whispered sweetly in mine ear, 
‘A year ago, this very day. 


Streamlets flow with joyous sound 

O’er pebbly reach, through glasey bay, 

Flowerets gem the teeming ground 

As before the months went round, 

Burying hearts that seemed to bound, 
‘A year ago, this very day. 


Sunlight shines upon each wave, 
Gilds the hill-tops far away, 
Heeds not hearts, that wildly rave 
O'er lont treasures, in the grav 
Which a mocking fortuno gave, 
Aycar ago, this very day. 








Only breezés, sad and low, 
Chanting, as they wing their way. 
Catch the streamlet’s murumrous flow, 
Tell the leaves. through which they blow, 
Of hopes that little dreamt of woe, 

‘A yosr ago, this very day. 


GAMES. 


* Ludere que vellem.”—Viaer. 


Now, dear, but alas imaginary reader, if you do not like a good : 
if you cannot manage to forget all your absurd anxieties and stilf more 
absurd troubles, and enjoy at all events the thought of a good heartr 
ame of some kind, I give you fair warning you had better not take 
the trouble to go beyond this first wentence (which I have made 
slow, and long, and stupid, on purpose for you,) as you will certainly 
find nothing to amuse or interest you in thix paper. But as for 
those that can think with pleasure on the games they have played, 
and can look with delight on the games that others now play—for 
these—why, for these this paper was specially written, and all I 
can_say is, I hope they will read and like it. 

‘Who ix there who does not remember the delights of his cricket- 
ing days? When we lay on our backs under the “cool green layers 
of shade” ax the poet has it, of the tall elms and thick oaks, and 
watched in lazy attitude, but not the less with keen interest, the fortunes 
of the game, now joining in a little gentle chaff of some of the 
unfortunate “field,” or calling attention to the excellence of the 
bowling when a good “four” or “five” was made; now confining 
our attention with a more undivided allegiance to the task of in- 
creasing to an indefinite extent the heaps of cherry stones, destined 
to mark, like the “barrows” of our British fore-fathers, the resting 
place of the giants of the fray? Who can forget the pleasure. 
mingled with just a shade of doubt, with which he buckled on his 
leg guards and moved towards the wicket, knowing all the time 
that his every movement was scanned and criticised by many a one 
who could remember his famous score of thirty-six, or the day when 
he vent the ball over the tent and away amongst the trees? Then 
that cut for two, and those beautiful drives for three and four; and 
that ball! the very thought of which makes you shudder now, and 
wish once more to hide yourself anywhere out of sight of the hundreds 
of eyes that look at you in triumph, out of hearing of the shouts | 
that’ call loudly for avother man, whilst you run the gauntlet of 
any amount of chaffing, to which you felt bound to reply in kind. 

But I forget. It was not about Cricket I meant to speak at 
all, so all that 1 have said was only by the way and in a paren- 
thesis. Cricket of course is the king of games out of doors; Aut 1 
am now going to say a few words about some indoor games. The 

ovition which Cricket occupies in the open air as the king of gamex 
for old or young, must certainly be accorded to Chess ‘within door 
Indeed if there is a difference wo maintain that Chess has it in its 
favour. Other games may rival Cricket. In particular localities we 
know that other games do as a fact rival, and even surpass in 
popularity the imperial game of Cricket. As for instance in Scotland. 
where Golf in some districts and Shintey (Hockey) in others usurps 
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its place ; or in Jrelaud. where it ax yet only makes a gradual head- 
way against the charms (incomprehensible to all others, but fully 
appreciated by ench native of the em isle.) of an active and 
efficient use of the blackthorn shillalah. Chess however has no rival. 
Some have urged the claims of whist with considerable foree and 
ingenuity; but the very arguments used in its favour seem to us 
the most ‘convincing proof of a known and recognixed wevkness. Tt 
has been said that. whist is a better game, because chance operater 
so much more in it than it can in Chess; but this merely amount: 
to a statement that it ix better because the unskilled is placed more 
nearly on an equality with the skilled player than he can be in 
the more scientific game. It would scarcely. we imagine, be held 
to be an improvement in Cricket if some plan could be hit upon 
to equalise the chances of a good innings betiveen Caffyn or Mortlock 
and the third-form boy who aspires to a place in the second eleven 
of his school. That Whist has its own especial advantages we are 
willing to grant; that it is as perfect a game as Cards are capable 
of producing, or even ax chauce can take a part in, we think it 
ix probable must be admitted; but beyond this we mot go, for 
we cannot so far dethrone man’s reasoning powers as to have it 
supposed that his best game must be oue in which skill should give 
way to chance. The attempt to place Whist upon an equal pinnacle 
with Chese, probably has its origin in the fact that it ix easier 
for pereous to fancy themselves good Whist, than good Chess players. 
Of course there are constantly to be met with a class of persons 
who fully believe themselves cyual to Chess playing or my other 
mental evertion whatever; hut it docs require les# of the quali 
to make a man comider himself a Whist than a Chess play 
no une can hope to beat a goud Chess player by 

a run of luck may destroy all opportunity for the display of th 
Card player’x fine inanagenient of the game. The subject’ how 
i hardly worth pursuing any farther, ae, in spite of all we 
have heard about it. we do not seriously believe that sn 
allotment of they 
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snows both gamex ever hesitates in hi 
chess, 

It is a fact, however, that we do find very few Chess play 
in comparison with those who take a hand; and at least fan 
that they aequit themselves pretty well at Whist. This may 
no doubt, in part, arise from the other fact that few mtudy Chess 
ws it requires to be studied before any of its beauties and) charms 
become apparent. It ix hardly worth while here to repeat the old 
adage, that what is gained without labour ix not worth gaining at 
all, or to point out how essentially true it is when applied to « 
a game. A game of any sort that could be couyuercd without 
auy study, might as well be left unconquered, ay it will soon 
looked upon contemptuously, and cease to afford even the infer 
degree of interest which at first it seemed capable of affordi 
The game of Draught« ix a notable instance of what we mean. 
We can well remember the time, now dim—we will not say how 
dim—in the far distance. when we felt ay if grown uany steps 
ayearer to man's estate and dignity by being tanght the first game 
of skill in which we could contend with some (at all events imagined ) 
feeling of equality with our elders who had arrived at the awful 
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dignity of tail coats and stand up collars. How we then gloated 
over our new schemes of opening the game! How we exulted over 
our first crowned king, and felt as if we muvt ero long distinguish 
ounelves in the great’ world-wide army of Draught players. But 
gradually, again to quote the poet, “Came the check, the change. 
tite fall.” “When we bad, in the epace of about three months, elaborated 
our grand system of attack, which consisted, unless memory prove 
treacherous, ‘in an excessively claborate plan by which we. locked 
up man on the board in an inextricable confusion, which, as 
we expected the result and our adversaries did not, usually brought 
about our easy victory and their uneasy confusion. Then we remember 
that, having achieved the pinnacle of greatness we looked in vain 
for larger fields in which to distinguish ourselves. The truth was, 
we began shrewdly to suspect that the Draughts were after ali 
not worth playing, and this was because any one could do it pretty 
nearly as well as the bext. Games of chance, of course, have not 
this weakness; but they have the other and not much leas fatal one 
of never giving the first place to skill at all, but letting chance degrade 
the adept to the mean position of the victim of the mere tyro. 
Chess, whose perfection hay been the growth of ages, has, more 

all other games, avoided these two dangers to its popularity; chance 
cannot enter into its working, because skill is everything; and the 
student of it can never as it were reach a level whence he may 
look down upon it; as its combinations, and therefore its intricacies, are 
utter] ‘inexhaustible and for ever fresh and new. 

‘ith all thix, however, the fact stares ux in the face, that Chess ix 
fur from a universally popular game even amongst those who will tell 
you they have “learnt Chess”—ignorant, alas, of the fact that Chess can 
never be learnt thoroughly, and that their learning of Chess is about 
equivalent to the xchoolboy’s learning of Greck, who has begun to 
distinguish faintly between the sounds of hix Etas and his Epsilon: 
Must we be content to fall back upon the game over whose difficulties 
we celebrated our youthful trumph—Ah! we scarcely like to say how 
many long years ago; or must we t 
and drown our vexation in cutting for partners? We hope not--nay, 
we think not, if the young men and boys of the community would only 
take the word of one who knows that there is no game xo refreshin; 
and yet ko exciting to the mind as Chess, if really entered into. We 
have no doubt they would soon find themselves renouncing cards and 
draughts, and turning with eagerness to the Empress of games. We 
may be told that some have tried it, and found it very «low indeed, and 
not to be compared to a good game of Whist, or even Cribbage. We 
anawer, the reason is simple—you know something of Whist_and 
Cribbage; you have never taken the trouble wsutticient to know 
anything of Chess, Perhaps you studied your Whist under the 
animating consciousness that sixpenny points would reward your 
proficieney in play. Porsibly you were aware that the guint or los of « 
shilling hinged upon your first Feaching the end of the eribbage board. In 
Chees you found no such inducement. You learnt painfully, and with 
much toil, to dixtinguish between the erratic motions of » Knight and 
the staid and dignitied progress of a Bishop. You blundered sadly and 
repeatedly into various sorts of mate, with various names, unpleasing 
to your self-esteem. You found yourself told, “Ah, that's the third 
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inumniliation, i meroy to 

your interest) in Cheas 

recovered. You, from that Ae 

and consented to allow Sheers Bee * 

eredit of the first of ‘Theos pay . 
disgusted, and you tuned upon the game the 
own folly and unteachableness deserved. 

We wonld not be understood as ta agetelage SIGE poy 
idea that but little can be learnt from books on Che 
how to puzzle yoursel® 2+ ames tial Phomson 
to, succeeded, in” doing » uy 
no man cau be a great = 
Book Chess much study. 
and be made toexplain a, 
being played by the student. 

ith themselves if they confine thr 
they are learning a vast deal about 
merely skimming the surface of the 
their meaning and force, This is thi 
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and you have ample time to do all you can es 

therefore is comparatively a simple 

enter into it mae spirit we have no doubt pe ayers difficulties 
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iability does not find its hi 
more Ot less foolish ch 


with a lofty dis 
it bounded hy tall: of 
not even shit out all but two persons from a participation in the 
sociability which they ofler; altho «back through the 
long vista of past years, we can remeimber how true seemed. often. the 
homely adage as 10 the superior charms of sociability ax shared between 
two, over that shared sunongst a semumber. ‘Talking, we maintain. 
is not essential to social —aye, the hest of social intercourse, and we will 
not hear of Leva than we would of Chess, being scouted 
on the shallow yvaund of a lack of sociability. We are old now—it 
does not matter to anybody how old, and curiosity on such subjects is 
impertinent—and we may be evceutriv in our tastes; but for ourselves 
we ean say that we o i vions—and perhaps if we 
liked could fin! them—with whom we thou {find it pleasanter and mach 
more truly sociable to play 1 Chess or Hexagonia than all 
the roun invented, 
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THE OROSTS. 


Tis face was round, two mercy eyes looked out, 
Lit by a halo blaze that sparkled clear ; 
He gave me weleome by a merry shout, 

Than added. “Come Igo here !"* 


Slowly I came, as men who fear to creep 

Towards something fearful which tl rer tt behold ; 

And saw they were not feet that foak did peep 
Beneath his cloak’s deep fold. 


Tis head hag ‘bout it too ; 

‘Phat cloak ly sti with snow ; 

‘The halo rou... : tstrangely blue, 
la . plow, 


His eyes were glassy too; » jtled I looked 

Gnee more at hie red feet, 9. then, surprised, 

Perceived them to be ox tongaes nicely cooked, 
And that his cloak was iced— 


With thick white sugar. Struck with deep amaze, 
f eaw his head like a huge pudding show ; 
His eve, a large swull’a plum, with steady gaze, 

Tn Irandy’s Jight did glow, 


Fen ax T looked he oped his mouth once more, 

Twas but a gash trom a luge carving blade ; 

His voice came like the gurgling when you pour 
Champasae, and thus he said: 














© Tam old Enghud’s Christmas Ghost; Dlive 

In song and legen down through many a year 

For your poor Southern ghost 1 woulda’ 
\ farihing: come. look h 






Bren as [gazed he slowly disappeared ; 

Uis head, his feet, the cloak that he liad on, 

His swoll'n plum eye, his euyar-whitened beard— 
They fled: they were gone! 














The one Light ded to 9 quivering sem 

‘the firclight’s glow passed 

[heard a unmauring ike a babbling atreasa 
Then dawned a slender day. 











Swiftly it grew ; until 1 saw the stream 

Glow in the sunshine of a summer's day, 

And on its brink « form that seemed to d 
At length, extended, lay. 
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Green branches waved above him as he lay, 

That well the ardour of the sun might mock ; 

‘A tankard, to which he respects did pay, 
‘Was marked “ Cawarra, Hock.” 


And in a voice all thin and faint and low, 

So languid he scarce seemed to ope his mouth, 

He waid, “Sou want to look at mo ; Hallo, 
I'm Christmas in the South.” 


He lay at ease; his head upon the bank; 

His body was » pumpkin ripe and round ; 

His head wae a huge strawberry, am he drank 
Tt seemed with roses crowned. 


‘The strawberry and pumpkin leaves above 

Formed with ihe roses quite a gorgeous mass 

Ofliving greenuch as young artists love— 
Crowned with a custard glass. 


“ Son of the far South,” breathed the languid voiee, 

“ "Nia quite too hot to talk ; I understand 

‘You'd see the Christmas Ghost—don't make that noise— 
Of your adopted land. 


“Excuse my rising, ‘tis so very hot ; 

I really can’t ; to live is labour plenty ; 

I quite agroe with Horace ; do you not ? 
About the Capué lente.” 


He turned away; I thought he was asleep 

Until I saw his tankard slowly tilt, 

And watched the bubbles through the liquor creep ; 
But not a drop was spilt, 


The sound of the slow gurgle of the Hock 
Mixed with my thought, and filched away my dreams ; 
Indignant I awoke, and with » shock 

feard rain descend in streams, 
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into vo angry a state, that when I xtood observing hia wtruggles, I 
glad to think of the prudence which had led me to keep him tied 
Teaid just now that nome of the writings which. purported to give th 
tenor of these volumes had been put forward as instances of unfaithful 
description. | have not enabled myself to afist this inquiry by com- 
paring accounts of things contained in the book with the book itee!: 
and it is not desirable for me to do_xo, because an author can hardh 
expect to be looked upon as a good judge of what is, or ix not, an hone: 
abridgment or statement of his words; but 1 may be allowed to adduc 
two curious instances of the errors into which men may be led by look. 
ing to the accounts which have been given of a book instead of to the 
book itself, On the 15th of February, a stranger, who had been pre 
sont at the battle of the Alma, addressed to me a letter from a distant 
foreign station, which began thus: ‘ Sir,—-It has not been yet me pool 
fortune to soe a copy of your recent ......work, the “ Invasion ‘of the 
Crimea,” but a critique upon it in the” (here the writer of the letter 
gives the name of the newspaper) ‘of the 27th of January last, pur- 
porting to give an outlive of some parts of the narrative, ‘contains an 
assertion, made with reference to a description of the battle of Alma— 
vir., that under the fire sustained by Lord Raglan’x Headquarter Staff. 
“not a man of it received a scratch,”"—which | take to be incorrect. 
The writer proceeds to «tate, with admirable clearness, the circumstance: 
which enabled him to xpeak ax an eye-witness: of what went on with 
the Headquarter Staff, and then says:—‘1 presume to detail thee 
particulars, iv order to show, sir, thaf having thus, like yourself, taken 
part in, and becn an eye-witness of, the movements cf the Staff’ on the 
memorable day referred to, I may’ venture to point out how far the | 
statement as to the Staff having come out of it scathelees seems to be 
inaccurate’; and the writer then procecds to prove to me, with great 
clearness and perspicuity, that on the two spots of ground which he 
rightly and carefully describes, two officers of the Headquarter Staff 
were wounded. Suppoxing that hix newspaper was guiding him. faith- 
fully, well indeed might this critic remonstrate with me for the inaccu- 
racy of which he had been led to have supposed me guilty, becauso the 
Staff, so far from coming off scathelexs, had heen more than decimated. 
When my correspondent at that foreign station shall see the book itself. 
he will know that 1 disclose this fully, giving the names of the twe 
wounded officers ; and, indeed. it would have been strange if I had 
omitted to do so, fur Leslie and Weare, the two Staff officers wounded. 
were both of them struck down on the part of the field where I was, 
and one of them fell within a few paces of me. Thus, then, it appears. 
that even a careful and accurate man, who has to put up with his news 
paper's account of a book, at a time when he remains debarred from 
access to the book itself, ix so misled by this method of seeking for the 
real purport of a volume, that he thinks it his duty to address the 
author with a view to correct a gross error—a gross error not exis 
in the book itsclf, but appearing to do eo in the mind of one who receiver 
his account of it from a tiewspaper.” 

The Reviewers have met with no tougher antagonist in an author 
than the historian of the Invasion of the Crimea since Lord Byron rove 
in a grand rebellion against the lash. So far, at least, the author has 
very decidedly the best of it. : 

‘It is some time since we have had a book of travels by one of the 
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her own feelings or inclinations being totally disregarded. So abject 
the condition to which the marriage tie condemns a woman in China. 
that she may be divorced, not only for any levity of manner or impro- 
priety of behaviour, but even for being too sickly, or more than usually 
talkative.” 

-—“Or more than usually talkative 
Dariane ! 

Tn Macao there is a little difference in the process :— 

“On reaching the house of the intended bridegroom, the bride ix 
shown to a room, where are deposited the boxes containing her trousseau. 
&e., upon one of which she sits to receive her ‘futuro,’ closely veiled. 
and doubtless trembling in every limb. Entering after a few moments 
delay, fan in hand, eager to behold his purchase, he rnises the veil which 
conceals her features, gazes for some scconds on the bashful maiden, and. 
if eatisfiod with her appearance, placcs the fan at the hack of his ncch 
If, on the contrary, he disapproves of her he places the fan in the gaiter 
helow his knee, aud the mortified dameel 1s taken back to her home. 
The next ceremony, in case the bride suity. takes place the following dar. 
All the relations of the bridegroom having been invited, tea is made 
and the newly married couple serve their guests’; the bride being of 
course the cynosure of all eyes, and open to every kind of criticism 
They then go to the joss-house, and all make ‘chin-chin-joss.” When 
night comes on, «mall candles are stuck about the wooden floor, which, 
being lighted, the young bridle iu made to pick her steps between them— 
atask of great difficulty during the performance of which the guest: 
examine narrowly her poor deformed fect. The Inst probationary duty 
imposed on her is that of cutting out flowers, &., in paper. "If she 
shows herself sufficiently expert in this ornamental accomplishment te 
untinfy the taste of thoxe who are watching her performance with critica! 
eyes, the general approbation with which she meets probably makes up 
in some measure for the severity of the ordeal through which she has 
had to pass,” 

These two specimens may or may not be attractive to our ideas, but 
they are certainly curious and xomething new to most of us in this les= 
business-like and more excitable part of the world. 











and we call these people bar- 
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: AGLE: 
; Y Tale—By Gilpie Wosshawke, 


—exe— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


“T loved thee, 
And showed thee all the qualities of the isle.” 
‘SwaxEsrzaRe. 


z darkness which hung over the face of land aud sea seemed likely to 
der the approach of the stranger to the vessel of Iphitus without 
ection ® comparatively easy matter. Yet he did not appear to be 
posed to neglect any necessary precaution for effecting his object with 
‘recy. Steadily and silently he approached the vessel, using long and 
erful strokes which propelled his light boat casily over the surface of 
water. The tide was now flowing with a strong current, and the 
rae of the boat was such as to bring her to a point above the ship, 
sce she might easily reach it at the proper time. The stranger con- 
ted his efforts without pause or intermission, as one who knew neither 
itation in his purpose nor fatigue in his exertions. At length he reached 
required distance above the vessel, and now for the first time he re- 
xd his labour. Laying down one of his oars he advanced with the 
er to the bows of the boat, and contented himself with guiding its 
rue, while the tide was suficient to propel it. Thus without the 
dhtest noise, and with little effort, he approached the ship, and when 
hhin » couple of -boats’ length of it he dropped his oar, and leaning 
ward over the bows, ond stretching forth his hand against the side of 

ship, he broke its impetus and prevented collision, His 
Vou. L—No.i2 oT 
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first care was to make fast his boat to the side of the ship, and then, 
standing close under the vessel's side, and steadying himself with a rope, 
he listened breathlessly and anxiously. 

‘The sound of men’s voices on board the ship was distinctly audible, but 
he was not able to distinguish what they wid. He therefore cautiously 
raised himeelf by means of ropes which hung over the vessel's side until 
he was able to look over and see what was going on within. After strain- 
ing his eyes for some time he was able dimly to perceive a group of thre: 
or four men Who stood upon the opposite side of the deck. In the position 
in which he now was he was able by listening intently to overhear portions 
of their conversation. One of them had been speaking at some length, 
and he was now interrupted by another with the query— 

“But did you see her face 1” 

“Nay,” he replied, “no one did that but Talus. He had a mind, 
suppose, that no one should be bewitched but himself.” 

“By Phobus,” exclaimed another, “it were well if this witch were 
drowned before Iphitus comes off to us. How can we expecta good vi 
to Troy with such cargo on board ?” 

“T think Talus will hardly allow that,” said the first, “if he has sees 
her face, and she is such a beauty as is aid. He is more likely to be 


“T should hope there is not a man here,” rejoined the other, “ 
would be so false to Iphitus as to obey such an order.” 

“ Of that be sure,” returned he ; but here comes Talus.” 

As he spoke the group was joined by another person, whom the stranger 
knew from the name to be the chief man on board in the absence of Iphitus, 
and whom he had before observed giving directions concerning the repairs 
of the ship when she was lying on the beach. ‘This man having joined the 
party, began to speak ina low tone which was unintelligible to the listener, 
and the replies of the men were equally indistinct, so that he was for + 
time unable to guess the purport of their conversation. It appeared, how. 
ever, from the energetic although low tone in which the discussion was 
carried on, that an altercation or dispute had arisen ; and presently the 
new comer, raising his voice, said in a key distinctly audible to the 
st — 

“T tell you those are really faithless to their chief who permit him to 
ruin himself when it is in their power to prevent it. ‘Those are his true 
friends who are determined to save him in spite of himself.” i 

‘The man to whom this was addressed replied— If it was only a short 
cruise, to get rid of this infernal witch we have on board, I should not so 
much mind ; but I would not for the world that Iphitus should get into 
any difficulties on shore, and find that we had deserted him. Could we 
not drown this beauty where we are 1” 

“Do not hope that you could do so here, in these waters, over which 
she no doubt exercises some spell which would prevent their injuring her. 
Our best course will be to take her to some other island, and leave her 
where her witchcraft has no influence.” 

“Tf we can get her into waters that will drown her, that will be the 
best thing we can do with her,” persisted the other. “Such witches are 
best at the bottom of the sea.” 

“That we can discuss afterwards, when once we get her out of these 
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“How can I answer,” returned she, “while these 
limbs? All that Agle asks is liberty.” 

“And liberty she shall have,” replied Talus. “Iw 
but trust to her generosity to reward me.” 

As he spoke he drew a knife from his belt, and at a 
cords that confined the feet of Aigle. She arose and tur 
might relesse her hands also. The moment that he ha 
felt that she once more had the free use of her limbs, sh 
down, and fixed her eyes upon him, as if waiting for 1 
‘As she raised her eyes to his face they suddenly fell upo 
him, and immediately became riveted in an expression « 
pectation. Talus, seeing the change in her countenance, 
direction of her glance, turned quickly round. The nex! 
‘was seized by the stranger with a grasp like iron, which \ 
him, and utterly took from him all power of uttering a s 

‘The struggle was too unequal to last. Talus was 
slender frame, and at no time would have been a match 
strength with which he was now called upon to cope. 
easential inequality, was the suddenness of the attack 
completely by surprise, and gave him no time for adequa 
grasp of the stranger upon his throat was in itself suffici 
of all muscular power, and in a few moments he was bc 
guring for breath, and well nigh suffocated. Then, kee 

is chest, and his hand upon the throat of his antag 
tumed to Aigle and said — 

“Now, if you would seize the chance of freedom, ass 
secure this prisoner, ere the vessel begins to move.” 

The moment the struggle had commenced, Egle had 
and drawn forth the sharp bunting knife which still rex 
With flashing eyes, head thrown back, and arm up 
holding in her hand the weapon, whose bright blade gle 
light, and ready to plunge it into the bosom of Talus, sb 
appear to be required. 

Finding, however, that her defender had already ove 
gonist, she lowered her band, and on being thus appealed 
she immediately seized the cords with which she had ] 
and came to his assistance. They accomplished their t 
with celerity, and in a few minutes the unfortunate Talu 
bound, and lying on the deck in a state of utter helpless 
to move hand or foot, or to raise a sound. Then the | 
looked forth to see how it might be best to proceed furtl 

As soon as his eyes had become a little accustomed { 
was able to perceive that a group of men was gathered 
vessel, close to the spot where he had fastened his bo: 
fear that the latter had been discovered, and that his me 
gone. After hesitating for a few moments in a state o: 
plexity, he at last resolved upon his course. Throwing 
he advanced boldly beyond it, and standing where the 
might allow his figure to be seen, but not, as he hopet 
suddenly in a loud voice uttered an order concerning { 
ship. The effect was as he wished. The group of mex 

persed to carry out the onder, which bad been contriv 
with a view to delay slightly the movement of the 
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stantly they altered the course which they had just commenced, and the 
chase began. When the pursuers heard the sound by which the stranger 
had designed to attract them, they believed that they had already secured 
their prey. They know well enough that no boat could land except upon 
the smooth beach, and from that beach they thought that they could now 
cut off their victims. They therefore directed their boat as nearly as they 
were able, in a direct line towards the rocky projection that separated the 
beach from the bay. By this means they imagined that they must inevi- 
tably prevent the pursued, who were following a line in the same direction, 
but on the outside of them, from gaining the beach, or force them either to 
go to destruction in the bay, or to deliver themselves up as captives. So 
the chase went on, resolving itself not into a trial of speed, as it would 
have done had the beach been the goal at which they aimed, but simply 
into an attempt on each side to keep on a parallel line with the other, and 
within sound of their oars, 

‘And now Egle seemed to be moved by a strange excitement. As 
though she considered that the escape, which to a looker-on would have 
appeared still as doubtful, was already achieved, and that amongst the 
waves and towering cliffs she had indeed found her safety and her home, 
she stooped to her oar, and forced it through the water with an ease and 
skill which proved how familiar was the task; and rising from the stroke, 
would shake back her long, dark tresses with a wild laugh, which, passing 
across the waters, fell with a startling and ominous effect upon the ears ol 
their pursuers, Still the chase kept on, and the wall of towering cliff be- 
gan to loom nearer and nearer through the darkness of the night. Steadily 
the stranger kept hia eye upon the projecting angle, and occasionally would 
pause in his exertions, and listen for the sound of the oars from the hostile 
boat. 

At length he said : “I think we must not venture much further in s 
direct line ; let us go more quietly, and allow them to gain upon us.” 

“Who fears ?” said Zgle. “Are we not among the wild free waves 
On, on! ‘They have not reached the dangerous region yet.” 

But the stranger raised his oar. “Hark !” said he, “they have stopped 
‘They are in doubt ; they fear. We must get nearer to them if we woulc 
Jead them on.” 

‘With a sweep of his oar he tured his boat's head slightly to the right 
and again they moved onwards. A faint glow, the precursor of the rising 
moon, had been gradually deepening in the heavens, and it now began tc 
throw a film of light across the face of the waters. As the little boat ap. 
proached, the larger one became visible to the eyes of the fugitives. The 
rowers had paused in their labours, and seemed to hesitate as to their course 
while the boat itself was drifting quietly with the current, unaccelerated 
and unimpeded by their efforts. In another moment the smaller vesse 
became visible to thom, still moving lightly and steadily towards the bay. 
‘With a simultaneous exclamation, they again bent to their oars, and with 
long and powerful strokes they speedily lessened the distance that separated 
them from the object of their pursuit. 

At length both the boats had reached a point which it was not safe tc 
pass. And now the moon, rising full and round above the horizon, revealed 
the true situation of each. The boats were still moving in parallel line 
towards the upright wall of cliff which enclosed the bay. The smaller boat 
was on the extreme left, and the larger on the right of it, and between it anc 

the projecting angle of rock which has been before mentioned. The atrengtl 
se 
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delayed too long. He 
lokalos, who. were 


meddled with with impunity. le 
His tone and manner had so much digni 


the man who had before epuken. 
crying out to his comrades “Cowards, will 
words ?” will ye let the murderer escape he aim \ 
his spear at the breast of Iphitus. It struck upon his breast-plate, ax 
shivered to atoms, as though it had been dashed upon the face of tht 
neighbouring clif. Iphitus raised his arm, and in an instant his rab 
assailant sank to the earth, with the point of the weapon, which had bes 
driven between his eyes, projecting at the back of his head. Wreuchiag 
his spear from his prostrate victim, Iphitus again advanced, and this tim 
the erowd gave way, and allowed him to pass. As he stalked 
their midst, with his shield slung over his broad shoulders, and his 
spear in his hand, not an arm was raised, not a voice was heard, but th 
moment that he had passed, and his form began to grow dim in ie 
darkness, a low mmmur ran through the erowd,—it deepened, and thes, 
as if by a commion impulse, they rushed forward and threw themselves) 
living inass, upon the retreating figure of their enemy. At onee a erow 
ng upon the broad disk of the shield of Iphitus, and the 
f the attack was such that he was compelled to turn upon his 
and to threaten them with his spear, while at the same instant he an 
his shield aud presented it in front for his defence. Then the 
commenced in earnest. Step by step Iphitus retreated, Ie 
ts at bay with his spear, whilst his shield cought all the 
which they incessantly hurled at him. At length he reached an gprs 
wall of cliff, and here he stopped and stood on his defence, q 
Fearful of the strength and skill which they had already 6 ie lly 
experienced, his assailants hung together out of reach of the stroke 
formidable spear, and adopted such means of harassing him a 
nuity ble to devise, with the greatest amount of safety | 
A portion of them continued to assail him with whatever 
could find. Stones and sticks rattled upon his shield 
heavy shower, whilst these who were armed with 
@ favourable opportunity when, either wearied. 
amade upon him, or thrown momentatily of tha g 


——— 
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the full effect of his stroke, but from the groans and sounds of dismay 
which came to his ears, he was able to form some idea of the mischief th 
had been inflicted. He smiled grimly, and muttered to himself, “I thin} 
that throw was almost worthy of the Telamonian Ajax. Will these knam] 
attempt another assault, or have they had already enough?” And so ss 
ing he again seized his spear and shield, and awaited the further movemest 
of his enemies, But experience had taught them wisdom. They » 
longer hoped to overcome him in open fight, and two or three of thea 
gathering together, deliberated what further steps they should adopt. 

The result of their counsels threatened Iphitus with greater danger that 
any to which he had yet been exposed. It was agreed that two of then 
should, under cover of the darkness, inspect the rock, with a view to a: 
certain if there were any ledge or foothold upon the face of the cliff above 
where Iphitus was standing, and from which he might be annoyed. The 
others were in the meantime to keep his attention engaged by means of 
missiles, or such other mode of offence as they had at their command. 

After a careful search, one of the explorers succeeded in finding a part 
of the cliff where with much labour and difficulty he contrived to climbs 
few steps upwards. He now found himself upon a narrow ledge, along 
which he moved with much care and caution, groping his way, and proceed- 
ing inch by inch. The ledge had a somewhat upward course, and the adven- 
turer saw every reason to believe that it would lead him directly over the 
head of Iphitus. Stealthily and quietly he moved along, but it was not 
possible to ensure absolute silence. The effort of surmounting a rougher 
part of the path than ordinary, or the occasional fall of a small stone, 
caused him to hold his breath and tremble, lest his design should be 
defeated. At length he approached nearly to the point under which 
Iphitus was standing, The quick ear of the latter caught at that moment 
a faint scraping sound above him. With the quickness of lightning, he 
apprehended the plan which had been formed against him, and began to 
exert his ready powers in its frustration. But an accident accomplished 
that which the united efforts of his enemies had been unable to effect. The 
man above him had stopped to consider how best to carry out his object. 
Doubtful if he were yet exactly over his intended victim, he cautiously 
moved a step ; he placed his foot upon a loose fragment of rock ; it rolled 
over, and with a loud cry he followed it headlong. Iphitus had just turned 
his head to listen, the stone struck, fell upon a second ledge ; it re-bounded 
—it struck him on the head, and the strong man sank stunned and sense- 
less to the earth. 

Gradually the senses of Iphitus began to return to him. He awoke to 
8 sensation of pain in the head, while his brain swam round, and his ears 
were filled and deafened with the noise as of ten thousand mill-wheels in 
ceaseless operation, Fora time he was too much confused to think or 
speculate upon his situation, but at last his mind began to form images for 
itself out of the disordered impressions which it received from his sen- 
sations. He imagined himself to be in the battle-field, the roar and tumult 
of which were raging around him, He made ay effort to move, and again 
all perception left him. The next time he recovered there was still the 
same pain in the head, the same deafening roar in the ears. Presently the 
latter began to abate, and to assume s sound similar to that of the sea, A 
light breeze passed over his face, and assisted still more to recall his 
teattered faculties, Surely tho sea was surging around him, and the 
of oara came regularly to hia ears. He again attempted to move, but 
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foot, as though under @ nightmare spell, refused to do his bidding. At 
sth the disorderly ‘ages Soh had crowded upon his mind began to 
3 place to more correct impressions, and he was not long in discovering 
true situation. He found himself stretched upon his back in a boat, 
ch was propeed by the steady stokes of oars. His hands were bomnd 
ily together behind his back, and his feet were also confined by cords. 
able to move hand or foot, he lay perfectly helpless at the mercy of his 
mies. And whither, and with what object were they carrying him ? 


ec 


HORACE—BOOK III, ODE 9. 
ea 


HORACE, 


Whilst I for Lydia had some charms, 
‘And no more favoured youth could fing 
Around that lovely neck his arms: 
More bless'd  liv'd than Persia's King. 
Lypis. 
Ere Chloé lit another flame, 
Bro Lydia’ image fainter grow : 
‘More bright was Lydia's life and name 
.n Romen Ilia ever knew. 
Horace. 
Now Thracian Chloé rules, a maid 
Graceful, and Mistress of the lyre : 
For whom to dio I'm not afraid, 
If so her safety should require. 
ipl. 
With love for Calais I burn, 
(The Thurian Oruytus his sire,) 
‘The fear of twofold death I'd spura, 
If so his safety should require. 
HORACE. 
‘What if our ancient love return, 
‘And yoke us, long estranged, once more ? 
If golden Chloé I should spurn, 
‘And call at Lydia's open door? 
Lxp1a. 


Though he wore fsiror than a sar 
lore stormy thou than Hadria’s sca, 
Or than light cork more fickle far, 

T’d choose to live and die with thee. 


J. G. 





THE HISTORY OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


—_-— 


Few persons, in speaking of the gold-fields of New Zealand, possess a fal 
knowledge of their extent and importance, and still less of the history of 
gold discoveries in this colony. It is not too much to say that New Zea 
Innd is more extensively auriferous than any known gold-bearing country, 
in comparison to its area, From Coromandel down to the mouth of the 
Molyneux river, or for s distance of a thousand miles," gold is found in 
greater or less quantity, at various points, The progress of discovery has 
‘been far greater in the Middle Island, but there is every reason to believe 
that when the alluvial plains and flats of the Thames and Waikato Rivers 
are thrown open to the researches of the gold-seeker, gold-fields, rivalling 
those of Otago, will be discovered. 

Gold is now being successfully worked in several parte of the colony. 
At Coromandel, in the Province of Auckland ; at Massacre Bay, and in the 
Buller, Wanganui, Lyell, and Wangapaka rivers, in the Province of Nelson ; 
at Teramakan, on the West Coast of Canterbury ; and over a very con- 
siderable area of the Province of Otago. The early history of the discovery 
of gold in New Zealand is enveloped in a good deal of uncertainty. It is 
somewhat singular that the Maoris, sprung as they are supposed to be, 
from the Asiatics of the Indian Archipelago, have no traditionary know- 
ledge of the precious metals, nor do omaments of gold or silver appear at 
any time to have been in their possession. ‘There is, therefore, fair ground 
for supposing that Europeans were the first to discover gold in New Zea- 
land—or at least the first to make any practical use of the discovery. As 
far as the records of the Colony go, gold may be said to have been first 
discovered in New Zealand in 1842, by a small exploring party under 
Captain Wakefield, while engaged in examining the country in Massacre 
Bay for coal and limestone. Several specks of gold, in quantities sufficient 
at the present day to cause a large “rush” were found, but the discovery seems 
to have been regarded as simply an interesting and curious accident. When 
the party returned to Nelson and mentioned having found gold, the story was 
not considered entitled to much credit and importance, and no attempt 
wae made to verify the statement. It is a singular fact that although the 
coal and limestone deposits, in the vicinity of which the particles of gold 
had been found, were afterwards worked by the settlers, no further auri- 
ferous indications were noticed by the workers, who probably had not 
cared to remember the story told by Captain Wakefield’s party; and it 
was not until fourteen years afterwards that the attention of the colonists 
was again drawn to this locality as a gold-bearing district. 

From 1842 until nearly ten years afterwards, the history of the gold 
discoveries is very vague. A Mr. Palmer, an old settler in the Province of 
Otago, informed Mr. Pyke, the Secretary of the Otago Gold Fields Depart- 
ment, that many years prior to the settlement of that Province in 1848, 
native chief, Tuawaiki by name, had assured him that far in the interior 
“plenty ferro,” or yellow stone, similar in appearance to the seals worn by 

‘%e white men, could be obtained. The country of the Upper Molyneux 
Clutha River was also indicated by the Maori, os a locality in which the 
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this sudden invasion by a bost of unprincipled and unscrupulous diggen, 
and at once prohibited the Europeans coming on the land to search fa 
gold. Serious complications would have arisen hed not Sir George Grey, 
then Governor of the Colony, succeeded in concluding an arrangement with 
the Natives, by which, fora certain payment, the permission to dig for go 
was given. But beyond a very partial examination of the district, nothing 
was done to develope the supposed auriferous resources of Coromandel ; and 
the excitement died out almost as speedily as it had arisen. Gold wa 
found, it is true, but its possession was only secured at a cost of labour and 
appliances exceeding the value of the metal obtained. Some 1,100 ounces 
of gold were thus procured after much trouble and great outlay. Of course 
this process-was too unprofitable to last, and the diggings became quickly 
deserted. It is believed that the Natives continued to find gold in the 
district after its desertion by the Europeans, but nothing like a systematic 
search was made. Occasional visits were paid by some of the more ardent 
believers in the gold-bearing character of the district, and specimens of 
auriferous quartz were frequently brought surreptitiously to Auckland, 
where, however, they served only as interesting additions to geological 
cabinets, all public excitement on the subject having subsided. 

In 1856, Nelson was again the scene of further gold discoveries, gold 
having been found in the Motueka district. This time the rumoured dis- 
covery of the precious metal was eagerly caught up, and a large number of 
anxious gold seekers at once rushed to the spot. But the gold was found 
to be exceedingly minute in-quantity, and quite unremunerative to work ; 
consequently the diggers were not long before they left the place, and Nel- 
son again subsided into its wonted quiescent state. 

In the same year, Mr. C. W. Ligar, then the Surveyor-General of New 
Zealand, and who at present fills a similar position in the Colony of Vic- 
toria, wrote officially to the then Superiutendent of Otago (Captain W. 
Cargill) stating that during a visit to the south part of Otago he had found 
gold very generally distributed in the gravel sand of the Mataura River, 
and expressing the opinion that a remunerative gold-ficld existed in that 
locality. Strange as it may seem, the Pilgrim Fathers of Otago paid 
no particular attention to Mr. Ligar’s statement, and it appears to 
have attracted but little notice at the time anywhere. Later, Mr. 
Thompson, the Provincial Surveyor of Otago, whilst engaged on a recon- 
naissance survey of the Province, found gold distributed over several 
localities, but he expressed the opinion that it did not exist in sufficient 
quantity to pay for working. 

In the early part of 1857, the Massacre Bay district, in the Nelson 
Province, again excited public attention, gold having, it was alleged, been 
found in payable quantities not far from the deserted diggings of Motueka, 
‘The new discovery was made by a storekeeper in Nelson, who in company 
with a man who hed had some experience in gold mining in Australia, 
visited Aorere to pros} for gold, induced thereto by a reward of £500, 
which tho Nelson merduanta Offered for the discovery of a payable gold- 
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shed diggings, and from which large quantities of gold have been 
taken. 


In March 1858, Mr. Garvie brought down to Dunedin some specimens 
of gold which he had obtained in the neighbourhood of the Dunstan ranges 
‘The gold was mixed with iron-sand and oxide of tin, and found in every 
dishful of earth they washed. And yet this district was the site of 
Hartley and Reilly's great discovery four years afterwards. On the 23rd 
of the same month, Mr. Garvie wrote as follows to the Chief Surveyor of 
‘Otago :—I have the honor to inform you that while engaged in the survey 
of the Tuapeka country one of the men belonging to my party discovered 
gold to be pretty freely distributed even among the surface gravel near the 
mouth of that stream.” Still no public interest appeared to be felt in the 
discovery. Well might the local newspaper comment on the strange apathy 

‘of the people. During this year (1858) gold was also found in the Lindis 
River, in the north-eastern part of Otago. 

The Nelson gold-fields were tolerably prosperous during the year, but 8 
prevalence of very heavy floods, which swept away the tools and appliances 
of the miners, interfered considerably with mining operations, and the yield 
of gold fell off Still fresh discoveries continued to be made, and great 
confidence was expressed in the permanency of the diggings. In the early 
part of 1859 several large nuggets were found in the Rocky River, weighing 
from two to nine ounces. In March gold was found on the Waikaro, for 
a distance of nearly tweuty miles along the bed of the river. During 1860 
the population on the Aorere gold-fields suffered considerable diminution, 
and although the yield of gold bore a very satisfactory proportion to those 
engaged in the pursuit, there was no excitement, and but little attention 
was paid to the diggings out of the Nelson Province. 

In March 1861, gold was found in sufficient quantity to create excite- 
ment, by a number of road makers, in the River Lindis, a tributary of the 
Molyneux River, in the Otago Provinces. The gold found consisted of 
large, water-worn nuggets, about the size of a bean. Immediately on the 
discovery being made public a considerable number of persons abandoned 
their ordinary employments for the more tempting and exciting pursuit of 
gold seeking, Some three or four hundred people proceeded to the scene 
of the new discovery, but ouly a small proportion obtained any gold worth 
the labour and expense of procuring, and in a short time the diggings were 
deserted by all but a fow experienced hands, who managed to earn good 
wages, Just abont this time gold was discovered on the Kakanui, and also 
near Mocraki. The credit of discovering gold in the Lindis was claimed by 
aman named McIntyre, who was induced to search for it in consequence of 
the resemblance the district bore to the gold-bearing regions of California, 
where he had previously worked. He found gold in small quantities from 
the Lindis River to the Hamea Lake. In the early part of this year (1861) 
the Nelson gold-ficlds again attracted the notice of the colonists. The 
older diggings were yielding satisfactorily, and several important new dis- 
coveries were made. The Rangapeka River was found to be gold-bearing, 
and the reports spread concerning its auriferous character caused great excite. 
ment throughout the colony. The season was, however, unfavourable for 
mining operations, and the real value of the discovery was not ascertained 
for some time afterwards. News was also received of the discovery of gold 
on the wost const, some Maoris having brought to Nelson 27 ounces of gold 
Procared in the most primitive manner. These Natives had picked up x 
slight knowledge of gold mining on Yne Actexe gnld-field, and on returning 
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they had to resort to many ingenious shifts to concesl their rendezvous and 
occupation. One of the party would set off perhaps to a distance of fifty, 
sixty, or one hundred miles for provisions, leaving his partner to go on 
collecting the precious wash-dirt. These men paid several visits to Dunedin 
and other places in order to eell gold and purchase horses and provisions, 
but at last various signs of their being “watched” induced them to return 
to Dunedin and endeavour to sell their secret to the Government, In the 
early part of August these men deposited in the Treasury at Dunedin a 
bag of gold containing 87 pounds weight of gold. ‘They declined to inform 
the Gold Receiver whence such a splendid haul had been obtained, and led 
him to imagine it came from quite a different locality to its true origin. Of 
course the (old Receiver mentioned the matter to some one else, and some 
one else to the newspapers, aud the public of Dunedin were on the follow- 
ing morning startled from their propriety by the announcement in the 
largest type that 87 pounds weight of gold had been brought in from some- 
where near Waikouaiti. The Government obtained the necessary information 
from the lucky discoverers on certain conditions of reward. As scon aa 
the locality of the discovery was made public a tremendous “rush” took 
place thither, and in a few weeks the banks of the Molyneux were lined 
for miles on either side with thousands of busy miners, The gold-field 
was named the Dunstan, by which it is still known. Soon afterwards 

was found on the Nokomai River, and in numerous streams and gullies 
branching from the Molyneux. 

In the early part of 1862, the Coromandel diggings again attracted 
attention. Some fresh discoveries were made, which established the auri- 
ferous character of the district, and considerable excitement in Auckland was 
theresult. As soon as publicity was given to the new discovery, a number 
of miners at once flocked to the spot. Bnt the Natives, with whom at this 
time the relations of the Government were not of the most eatisfactory kind, 
warned the prospectors off the land, and refused to allow gold-digging to be 
carried on in their territory. Public meetings were held at Auckland, and 
the Government was urged to make arrangements with the Native owners 
for the working of the ground. An attempt was made by one of the then 
ministry to come to terms with the Maoris, but they demanded 0 exorbi- 
tant a sum for the privilege of working on the ground, that it was feared 
the negociations would have fallen through. His Excellency Sir George 
Grey, however, was more successful, and for an equitable consideration the 
Natives consented to allow the miners to work. A large number of persona 
soon assembled at Coromandel, and numerous shafts were sunk into the 
quartz reefs with which the district abounds. The peculiar nature of the 
deposit of gold, however, interposed great difficulties in the way of indivi- 
dual effort, and it was necessary to the proper development of the un- 
doubted auriferous resources of the district that the work should be done 
by means of co-operation. Several companies were formed, and the resulta 
of their exertions, if not positively remunerative, were satisfactory, in ao far 
as proving the existence of deposits of gold in sufficient quantity topay, if worked. 
economically and on intelligent systems, It is a fact, however, that the 
machinery brought to bear was of a coarse and imperfect character, and the 
various companies were not strong enough, nor had the shareholders that 
‘rm conviction in the anriferous wealth of the district, to ensure success, 

“he disturbed state of the country, and the counter attractions of the 
vial diggings of Otago, caused most of the miners to leave Coromandel. 
ere can, however, be no doubt that tha whole of the Coroman- 
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immense hardships, which in some cases have resulted in great loss af lie 
But in spite of all these drawbacks, this region is yet the moat favorit 
resort of the skilled miners, and under ordinary circumstances _gold-minin 
in this district is as profitable as it is on any known gold-field in th 
world. During the last year further evidence of the richness of the Nelsoa 
‘West Coast diggings were afforded, but the encouragement which 
the miners have sustained at the hands of the local authorities, has hin- 
dered and will continue to hinder the development of the country. Judging 
from occasional cases of success, the Lyell and Buller River diggings are 
much of the same character as those on the Shotover and Arrow Rivers in 
Otago, but the utter want of roads, the scarcity of provisions, and other 
causes have interposed ahnost insurmountable obstacles in the way of the 
miners. Gold in small quantity has been found at Teremakau, on the 
‘West Coast of Canterbury, but it is questionable whether a payable gold- 
field exists there. Still, it is possible a belt of auriferous country may be 
found North of the Awaroa River, and above the Haweaand Manaka 





There has been much speculation as to the auriferous character or other- 
wise of the West Coast of Otago, and numerous parties of adventurous 
miners have explored the country for gold. But the results of many ex- 
peditions discourage the idea of finding any gold-field on the Weat Coast of 
Otago. In addition to the testimony of the several patties of prospectors, 
who have examined the country almost the entire length of the coast, we 
have the expressed opinion of Dr. Hector, the Provincial Geologist of 
that the physical structure of the western seaboard of Otago, forbids the 
expectation of important auriferous deposits. At present the known gold- 
bearing area of the Middle Island commences to the eastward of a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Mataura River, through the Wakatipu Lake 
to Martin’s Bay, thence across to the foot of the Hamea and Manaks 
Lakes to the Waitaki River ; there is a small strip of country on the Tera- 
makau River that is gold-bearing, and there is then a break until we get to 
the Buller, and it is supposed that nearly the whole of the streams on the 
coast line from Cape Foulwind to the Motueka, are auriferous. But the 
ruggedness of the country is much against its development. Auriferons 
signs are reported to exist in Queen Charlotte's Sound, but no authenti- 
cated account has been given. Tho known auriferous area of the North 
Island is confined to the Coromandel district, but there is every reason to 
believe that the whole of the Peninsula is auriferous, and that rich alluvial 
diggings will be found in the valley of the Thames, and on the Waikato. 
Gold is said to have been seen near Raglan, and also in the Hawke's Bay 
Province. Probably when the North Island becomes more open to the 
researches of Europeans, gold-fields will be found in places where their pre- 
sence is not now suspected. 
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Oxford. Down the centre runs a long table, covered with all the materi 
for an excellent breakfast. By the way I may here mention that Oxial 
is the only place where that meal is properly recognised. Men may dx’ 
or sup in London or Paris, but they breakfast only at Oxford. Patesé 
foie gras and game pies jostle each other ; cold fowl and spatch cod 
divide the attention of the guests, whilst at thehead of the table appeant 
boar’s head, with a noble collar of brawn for its vis-a-vis. Tea, coffee, al 
chocolate await the ladies, whilet a row of huge silver tankards, jugs, sal 
long-necked bottles, immersed in pails, denote that drinkables are providel 
for the males. The bay windows are deep and cushioned, and look outa 
a noble lawn, some three hundred yards long by about hundred wide, su 
rounded by rows of giant chesnut trees. The few plots given up to flowes 
are blooming with the gorgeous red of the geranium, or the delicate pink d' 
the rose. It is early, and but few sounds are yet abroad to drown tht 
hum of the bees as they buzz among the flowers under the window, « 
among the ivy which creeps up the ancient wall, and the cheerful songs af 
the birds chirrupping from the dense foliage encircling the lawn. Having | 
| 
\ 





described as well as I can the acene, let me now introduce some “ dramati: 


Tn the foreground, sitting in one of the bay windows, with one elbow 
on the sill and her chin resting on her hand, is a young lady who, while 
enjoying the beauty of the prospect before her, yet seems not averse to 
listening to the whisperings of a young gentleman who stands near her. 
She had taken off her bonnet and shawl, and appeared in a plain muslin 
dress, made close enough to set forth a neat figure, whilea small net served 
to confine a luxuriant mass of true golden hair, a lock of which peeps oat 
from ita cage. In the other window a similar scene is being enacted, only 
that the parties do not seem on such familiar terms, and instead of one, 
three gentlemen. In the distance sit an elderly gentleman and a lady of 
middle age, the former wondering when the deuee breakfast will begin, the 
latter wondering inwardly whether the owner of the rooms had paid for 
the fittings or not. 

After looking for some time towards the garden, the young lady turns 
and addresses her companion. 

“So, Master Harry, you have actually becanie the seeseetct of royalty 
in your lodgings, or rooms, whichever you call them. Heigh-ho, you have : 
pa eens ‘to be half so comfortable; has he, Mamma ?” = 

‘The elderly lady thus appealed to, no other than the Mra. Grenfell 
described in another chapter, shook her head, and shaking a finger at my 
unworthy self, said— 

“T don’t blame him for being comfortable, Fanny ; but I think he is 
somewhat too luxurious. ‘There are too many easy chairs (Mrs. Grenfell 
‘was in earnest) to admit of hard study.” 

“Come Mamma,” said Fanny, “you must not be angry with him for 
that at this time. How do you know that he has not borrowed from all 
his friends, in order to accommodate us.” And as her mother looked 
doubtful she added—* Why, you know, Dick did that when the colours 
were presented to his regiment, and his room was made into a ladies 
dressing room.” 

T regret to say that I was at the time so overwhelmed with the 
anzieties of hospitality, and fears lest my breakfast should not come off 
well, that I could only thank Fanny by a whisper without replying to her 
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Such and such like recognitions met my ears as I was taking Farr 
ashady bench under the chesnuts, where I meant to find out how se 
got acquainted with Dashwood. We sat down, and I asked be 
question point blank. 

“T met Mr, Dashwood at a ball in Weymouth,” was her answer, “e 
danced with him several times. Shortly afterwards a very nice 
lady came to the place, and Mr. Dashwood behaved very rudely to k| 
She was alone with only her daughter, and had to appeal to a gentle! 
we knew, who I believe inflicted the punishment this Dashwood so rid} 
deserved. We knew nothing of this; and as he was very attentive} 
Beatrice and me, we used to get much quizzed on this subject. Howere,a! 
day I met this Indy—a Madame de Longueville—such a nice person, =! 
she told me about him. Since then I have never set eyes on him. By 
way, did you ever know Madame de Longueville abroad? She found 
you were my cousin, and asked me a lot of questions about you ?” 

“What was she like?” 

“Tall, very dark hair and eyes—a most beautiful woman, with rte 
too masculine an expression of hanghtiness in her features,” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I knew her.” In my mind no doubt exik 
as to the identity of Madame de Langear and Madame de Longueville. 

“Do you know where she is now 1” | 

“Gore back to France, I think. How is it you never said anytia| 
about her to us? Tell me, Hamy, are you—what shall I call itt-| 
spooney in that matter? Ah ha! mon cousin, have I caught you? Your! 
blushing, Harry *” : 
pai pf ota talking momense,” anid I; “but tell me, did you ever met 

P : 

“Duk? No. Why? What makes you ask such a question 1” 

“Ob, nothing ; only I know how susceptible Duk is, and if he bal 
met such a paragon as you describe ”— 

“T did nothing of the kind ; and T insist on your immediately telling 
me all you know about this lady. Now, Harry, you know I am accustomed 
to be obeyed, and if I do not hear all about her before I leave this bench, 
not one dance shall you have with me at any of the balls to which we at 
asked.” 

“Te’s too long a story, Fanny,” I said. 

“There is a story then? Well, long or short I must hear it. Come 
somewhere where you can smoke your cigar, and tell your cousin, who yat i 
know has a deep interest in anything that affects those two scampes het 
brother and her cousin.” | 

We tumed down one of the walks, and after obtaining a promise of | 
secrecy, I divulged whatever I could without breaking my oath. 

Fanny's countenance altered very much during the recital, and at the 
end she turned to me— 

“Harry, I did not give you credit for so much pluck and spirit ; but I 
hope you have given up your absurd idens.” 

“Absurd ! My ideas absurd ! Because the conduct of the men em- 
ployed to work out a good result is bad, is that any reason why the ideas 
from which it proceeds should be absurd ?” 

“You have distressed me very much, Harry. Do you dare to tell mo 
Mint oe of oa oe i ila to is Queen - 

“T do not acknowl e sovereignty of any one individual.’ 

Fanny stopped and with a heightened colour lwoked me fall in the face. 
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“ By heavens ! I will follow the dear girl’s advice. She has savelw 
and now I know why her image was so constantly in my thoughts Is 
her sake, good bye"to Mr. Ribaud. Iwill write to Madame de 

She can get me clear.” And with a joyful anticipation of the fatar,! 
rejoined my uncle in the garden, i did not then know the forced 
circumstances, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue rest of the week passed off amid the usual never-ceasing rou! 
of amusements. Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell were fairly knocked up, and eva, 
Beatrice confessed that three balls « night for four months was almost to | 
mueb. Fanny did not take her usual interest in what was going on, bat! 
the clasticity of her youthful disposition, and renewed promise on my 

part to use my best endeavours to change my ideas, brought her back to | 
her habitually high spirits. One thing she insisted on which astonished , 
her father. She positively refused to go abroad that summer, saying str | 
wanted to seo the Lakes of Killarney, and insisted on my accompanying | 
the family thither. 

The Squire gave way in this as he did in most things to his pet chili, 
and I returned to town with the party. I need not relate how we did the 
lakes, how we ate salmon at Glena, climbed Mangerton, awoke the echoes 
of the Eagle’s Nest, and wondered at the delicious beauty of the scenery. 

Our tour then took us through Galway, and after a short stay in Dub | 
lin, the Grenfells went back to Dorsetshire. I returned to my lodgings iu | 
town with the intention of reading hard, as the next year I had to take my 
degree. One evening, as I was puzzling out a chorus in Aristophanes, the 
servant knocked, and informed me that a gentleman wanted to speak tv 
me. I bade her show him in and he walked upstairs. The man was a 
perfect stranger to me, and from his dress—a tail coat, aud black waistcoat 
and trousers, and a certain uncasiness in his manner, 1 put him down as 4 
small tradesman, What was my horror when. after seeing close the door, 
he gave me one of the signs I had learnt in Paris. 

“Who are you, and what do you want ?” I exclaimed, a dread coming 
over me that 1 was once more entangled. 

“ My name, sir, is Peter Porklington, and I have come to invite you 
to attend this evening a meeting of British workmen to draw upa 
petition for the charter we require.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind,” was my reply, 
T am engaged.” 

“Ah, my dear sir, said the emissary, “ pra} reconsider your decision. - 
‘We want you especially as you are said to be most eager in favour: of 
pacific demonstrations, and we have with us many hot heads who would 
plunge us into mischief.” ¢ 

“Most certainly 1 object to any violent measures,” I_anewered. 

“ What I have seen in my boyhood, and what I apprehend will happen. 
makes mo shudder. ‘Tell mo frankly what is your purpose. this 
evening f” 

I was rapidly falling into my old ideas. The thought that I might 
possess influence eno’ to prevent any rash explosion on the part of 
an ignorant asscmbly touched my vanity, and me blind to the fact 
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imagine an insane popular writer, as Ihave actually found one, po} 
fowsing (hypocritically, let us charitably hope,) an intense admirationd 
Longfellow's “ Excelsior,” as embodying the true spirit of the age, a! 
not as the poet meant, s biting satire upon the chief vice of the peri 
Let us fancy the spirit of the age as exemplified in the young mand 
the poct, regarding whom the only reasonable view is that he wait 
want of gentle care and restraint, but had no relatives to see thats 
proper certifieato of lunacy was made out for him. Fancy him, just! 
it was growing dark and no doubt was very cold and damp, rushi:| 
through an Alpine village with a flag tied toa stick und emblazone 
with the word “ Excelsior.” * His brow was sad,” and no wonder ; if the! 
poet had added that his hand was stiff, his feet covered with chilbl: 
und lis noso more than slightly blue, the loss of poetical effect woul!” 
have been amply compensated by the fidelity to nature displayed in the| 

icture. Can anything be more plainly indicative of at least temporsrs| 
insanity than the poet’s picture of the crazy youth hearing the comme. 
vense warnings of the old man and the peasant, and still more of the 
young lady (we will suppose it to have heen Leap year) and answerin: 
ibem all with an insane ejaculation in the varied forms of a shout,a 
groan, a growl or a whine of the word “ Excelsior.” Poor little fellor 
Thave always thought it a pity the peasants didn’t put him in a gooi 
xtrait jacket at once, in which case he might have quietly ended his day: 
in Bethlehem hospital with a pocket handkerchief tied to a staff and 
xerawled all over with “ Excelsior” or anything else he liked, instead of 
being dug out of a cold snow heap by a dog, and laid out to dry before 
a fire, by the Monks of St. Bernard, like a wet blanket. 

‘And this is supposed to be an embodyment of the nineteenth century 
spirit. In that ease, all that can be said ix that it is a very insane spint 
indeed, and the sooner the nineteenth century improves upon it the 
better. Tho worst of this is, that there is some foundation for the ob- 
noxious charge against us. We are always countenancing such absur- 
dities by our way of talking, and too often even by our way of acting. 
‘All the analogy of nature is against us. Is any one weak enough to 
suppose that Dobb's wise looking old horse would not greatly prefer 
contemplating life from the paradive of the grassy slope of his own 
peculiar adduck, to toiling up ite steeps with a cart attached to hit 
Truch-anduring back unless it were for that truculent old driver who 
with unmitigated ill-taste insists upon his doing so? The horse, in fact, 

hhiloyopher, and Dobbs is none. 
nly once had 1 cause to doubt the truth of my theory, and I found 
eventually that the secming exception merely strengthened the rule. 
My _ friend Smith had some how become possessed of a dog which 
rejoiced in the name, not more euphonious than appropriate, of ‘Growler.’ 
That animal was, I admit, # “‘ wonder and a terror.” To some I believe 
his proportionxappeared tocntitle him to the further redit of “a beauty.” 
But not so with me. To my mind he was a constant nightmare—like 
an enigma of horror from the sky-pointing tip of his nose to the insanely 
rigid and frightfully pointed tip of his all but hairless tail. Soabnormal 
did the animal appear to me in all his developments that I confess to 
having at one time believed him pomeased of » hopelessly, energetic 
temperament by nature. My mind refused to shake off the impression 
that he felt happier when barking in a frantic and suicidal manner than 
when lying peacefully in his kennel. His eye, which was decidedly red, 
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warrant, Seized by his master, he was dragged with horrible i 
back to his kennel, and underwent on the way various forms of 
punishment. ‘The village propriety had howerer been disturbed, and 
was not to be restored to ite pristine state of perfection at a less cot 
than Growler's sacrifice, A deputation waited on Smith to urge thee 
facts upon his notice, and wan invited by that gentleman to go elsewhere 
—“fartber certainly than their village home, and if T mistake not intos 
Very tropical climate. Next morning Growler was found quiet at lat, 
stretched at length in front of his kennel—dead. Smith says he was 
not mad. Treply he might as well have been to all intents and purposes. 
He behaved as such; public opinion voted him mad; and he eleeps in 
fa mad dog's gravo, quietly, am thankful to eay, at last. 

T fear I somewhal digress, however, Growler's caso being merely 
introduced by the way, to show how absurd the popular ideas of su] 
Auous activity and energy being requisite formen necessarily are. Can 
anything be more horribly absurd. than the high value put’ upon euch 
phvases “as “a very activo man,” “‘a most active man?” T aim not an 
Ective man, and don't pretend to be. I don’t lesd an active life, and 
thank my stare that havo no call to do eo. But if by any unbappy 
chance 1 werean active man, or werereduced to the miscyablo necesstt 
of leading an active lif, I efll hope I should havo the good feeling ani 

hilosophioal spirit to. be ashamed (not excessively, of course, that i 

Jatiguing) of myself and it. What sort of being, in the name of all 
that is eerene, is suggested to my readers’ mind when he hears of an 
active practitioner! To my mind the vision is plain enough. A man 
in black, of couree (appropriate and genteel) ; whiskers largely de- 
veloped; beard violently shaved, so as to let each individual” hair 
struggle frantically to show a serried point on the blue chin; nose thin 
and sharp; hair brushed fiercely back, so as to show as much of the 
hhead ae posible, which is usually much ewollen in appesrance, a fact 
of which your active practitioner is loftily conscious. Add to all this 
an intolerably excited and frantic walk, which always leads me , 
ean to the consusion that King Darid mutt have had one of 
these gentlemen in his mind when he spoke of people's feet running to 
mitehiof and making haste to shed innocent blood. 

‘Let any one reflect upon tho picture presented to bis mind by 
almost any active sort of person he can mention. ‘There is the active 
clergyman, who makes inquisition into the causes that have kept you 
from church last Sunday tho first thing on Monday morning’ The 
active lady in the parish, who makes the strictest investigation into the 
contents of each cattager’s pot, and keops a mental register of the exact 
thickness of dirt upon each infant’s face, and the number of times Mrs. 
So-and-t0 manages to wash the children’s linen and flannel clothes. Is 
aword, an active life is a mistake. Philosophy declares against it; 
experience declares against it; the analogy of all creation declares 
against it; and finally, comfort and common-sense are dead against it. 
T would perhaps be rash to say that Grewler is an apt representative 
of al ative peopl; but ifin general, for philoophy’saako and a quiet 
life, T admit this, Texpect fo be allowed to compensate myself by . 
having all but unremoveable doubts in every particular instance, 
Pesfert calm, depend upon it x tho real ew Bonu, dan if, an 1 
strongly suspect, this was what Epicurus meant why, 
pire agrocd wilt me, andl bare no doubt shodld have feed a 
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And she was sure he heard her call, 
‘Whatever folks might say 5 

And so she came to weep her all, 
To Willie every day. 

And she had planted pretty flowers, 
For Willie loved them so, 

And in the Summer’s evening hours 
She loved to watch them blow. 


“Here in the Summer's evenings long, 
T love to sit and cry, 
And listen to the thrush’s song 
Or winds that whisper by ; | 
And when the bright, white stars above 
Begin to twinkle clear, 
Then comes the thought I dearly love, a 
That Willie's self is near.” = 
- 


I strove to soothe her childish grief, 
But bid her not forget 

Her Willie, and that so one day 
She would rejoin him yet, 

I did not combat the strange dreams 
‘That moved her spirit young ; 

T let her deem her Willie near ; 
Ah reader ! was I wrong ¢ 







THE KNIGHT AND THE COSTERMONGEB'S NIECE: 
& Tale of the Dark Ages. 





Sm Huco px Bosvitte was about as stout a knight as could be found 
within the four seas, in the days when King Richard, having first 
amused himself by cutting off Saracens’ heads, was consoling himself in 
durance vile by composing the celebrated dance known by the name of 
the “ Hornpipe in Fetters.” By stout I do not mean to insinuate that 
Sir Hugo was fat. Were he alive now, and heard me whisper such an 
inuendo, I fear much that not even the dread of a: British jury would 
restrain his wrath, and avert my speedy decapitation. For if there was 
one art in which the gallant knight excelled, it was that of taking off an 
enemy's head at one blow of his trenchant sword. Indeed, he used to 
ride himself on his skill in this line just as a racket-player of our 
egenerate days loves to talk of his deeds in tho racket-court 
‘Sir Hugo had escaped his master’s fate by returning home before 
him, and after a year's sojourn at Bonville Castle, Count Dorset was 
beginning to get terribly bored. You see even then cutting off’ a man’s 
head was not deemed quite the proper thing to do; and Sir Hugo dail 
felt the fear growing on him that he was losing his sleight of hand. He 
hunted, he rode, ho drank, he gamed ; but these sports were of no avail 
to dispel his hourly increasing ennui. And he was beginning to think 
about putting an advertisment in the papers, headed,— 





“ Wanted, by a first-rate hand, somo good hard fighting. 
“'N.B. No objection to travelling.” 


‘When a venerable aunt, anxious lest tho long line of the de Bonvilles 
should come to a premature close, wrote to him that he ought to get 
married. 

Sir Hugo's confessor, being woke with much trouble after a slightly 
heavy night's sitting—the worthy father had demolished four flasks of 
Canary and a quart or so of Hyppocras—deciphered the following 
letter :— 


“ My dear Nephew,— 

“1 deem it my duty to speak.to you frankly. 1 greatly fear 
that your prevent course of ffe will endanger, not only your health, but 
your fortune, Matrimony is tho only remedy 1 can wee for you, and 1 
ean provide you with » suitable helpmate. Your cousin, the Lady 
Adeliza de Cowcumbery, is young and lovely, aud possesses 20,000 
merks safely invested in the reduced console. Her father has also at 
present six wealthy jews in his dungeons, out of whom he expects to 
make a very good thing. “Ho -had veveu, but a drunken jailor let one 
burn too much while they were roasting ‘him, and he died without the 
poor Baron being any the richer for it. A. sad contretemps, was it 
not? However, take horse, and ride speedily to Cowcumbers Hall. 
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‘The Baron will be delighted to see you, and I hope 

that what little 1 have will be yours when you bri 
the heiress of Cowcumbers Hall. 

“ Your loving Aur 

“ STIFFINA 


The Knight gracefully curled his moustache, stro 
placed bis left ‘arm a-kimbo, and elevating his ri 
exelaimed,—“ By heavens, that’s the idea ! 

“What do you think of it, Alured ?” 

Alured was his esquire. Alured said nothing. 

“What do you think of it, Alured?” roared 01 
Hugo had two bad habits—one, of always gettin 
other of, when in a rage, swearing lustily. Coi 
Castle was always resounding with words best ex: 
blanks. 

Alured shouk his head. He did not at all seem t 
Hugo's marrying. He foresaw in that cave an cn: 
his ivory ticket at Her Majesty’s, and to thove 
dinners at “ Ye Hostelrie of ye Travalgare ” at 
shook his head once. Before he had time to perfor 
tion, a volley of Sir Hugo's profound blessings » 
turned to fly. By an unlucky coincidence, he happ 
by an open window looking on the castle ditch, an 
his escape, his master had time to poise himvelf ste 
and with he right administer one such kick as tha 
St. Nicholas gave to the lady who asked for veni 
never asked for grace. Alured rose under the inflt 
ful foot, and clearing the window sill, desvended w 
into the ditch, the Knight meanwhile watching h 
muttering,—That fellow’s trajectory ought to 
range.” 

Seeing Alured was not quite killed, he human 
he should be fished out; and his temper being so 
the exercise he had taken, he rang the bell fora: 
beer, and sat down to meditate. 

He reflected that, after all, marriage was not a! 
young, only eight and twenty. He wanted money ; 
a handsome wite, and, matrimony being one of the 
had not indulged in, he thought he right just as 
thing else.“ Besides which,” he thought, “if she 
1 can take her abroad for a trip, and it is very likel: 

et a gentle hint to keep quiet from some of th 
there. I'll do it!” and finishing off hix beer at on. 
shouted for hix horse and portmanteau. 

An hour after, a gay retinue issued forth fr 
Bonville Castle. At the head of the troop rode the 
geously equipped in the muffiniers of the perio 
bravely looked up along his trunk-hose of Cordovat 
wore the usual defensive armour of the period—tl 
tering oriflamme, the braniards and cuissards ; whi 
la maintenon nodded the threo ery goose-quills, 
been descried in the van of the fight. Girt to 
good sword, reaching from his left shoulder to his rig 
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Knight punted the boat ashore, and after helping the old Jady to « 
cart up, and making his escort pick up the upset greens and pot 
proceeded to enquire into thecause of the disaster. 

“Arrah then, ine jewel,” said the elderly female, “ and it's yo 
that ought to have yer bed made every night by the holy angel 
blessed Vargiu, but “tiv you gave the vagabones what they des 
Kathleen, me honey, and how are yez now? Shure, what's | 
wmell 7” | Hax your honour got a taste of the crathur left for: 
dissolute widdy with six small gossoons 7” 

Hugo handed her his flask, and sccing the utter impossibil 
extracting auy news from her, questioned the daughter ax to the 
of the attempted abduction. Her story was briofly related. The | 
de Cornichous—Sir Hugo started, he was Adeliza’s brother—stru 
her beauty, had attempted all means to win her. At Jast hi 
resorted to the help of a band of ruffians, who had seized and « 
her off just before the Knight's arrival. Astonished at her beaut) 
the dignified tone in which she spoke, so little compatible wit) 
apparent rank, Sir Hugo avked who she was. 

“Tam au orphan, noble Sir,” she replied with asigh, “and Ib 
am the niece of this worthy woman. Her husband was a costerm 
in London, and when his earthly career came to a premature 
caused by u dissension with some of his countrymen, and involy 
Coroner's inquest, we retired into this remote neighbourhood, bri: 
with us sufficient money to purchase a small garden, and the one 
of her dear departed husband, this faithful Neddy.” And th 
creature hid her features on the neck of the fond animal, who act 
ledged the careas by a series of joyful hee-haws which woke the e 
of the neighbouring woods. 

“Gramerey for thine information, fair maid,” replied the Ki 
«if thy dwelling place be near, wilt furnish a cup of water t 
ment” 

“A cup of water! Fair sir, you ask but a trifle. A life’s dev 
would not repay you. Pray, follow me.” 

And the lovely Kathleen led the way down one of the green 
which then ax well ax now, formed the chief part of England's 1 
beauty. After a few minutes the party arrived at a cottage pleas 
situated near a pond covered with chikweed, and which showed 
attendant dungheap a fond recollection of the owner's native land. 

Sir Hugo formed his men, halted, and stood at case. He ¢ 
around him, and three senses were at once assailed. His sigh! 
pleased with the fair Kathleen ; his olfactory nerves were disgusted 
the pond and heap ; and his taste was tickled by the news of th: 
proaching wasyon, laden with the delicacies of the season. He the 
of Adeliza de Coweumbers. He mentally compared her with 
peasant girl before him, and, like a great man, he made up his min 

“Unpack the waggon, and be somethinged to you!” he cried 
his behests were promptly obeyed. 

“ Now listen! an going to stay here for a fortnight. Yo 
going away, all but my valet. You will return to fetch me at th 

ration of that time. If auy of you mention my place of retirer 
"1 

And the look wae wufficiont. Neptune's © Quos ego” was a fe 
it. The joyful retainers testified their acquicacence of their ma 
commands by turning three rampollios on their own ground, wit 


























obeyed, turned to his newly foun 
“They nat down gd wile 
of his train for ing the corkscrew, 
bottle of beer by a of his sword, S 
xtory. a 
“TT don't know where I was born, nor hay 
the time. The old woman who ealls herself my sunt e 


er known in the shape of a relat Her husband used 

and she used to beat me. Having no one to transmit 

beating to J got sulky, till one morning the costermonger came bie 
Ife died the ind his wife, 

Having no uncle tof 


repeated the experime 
il shortly flere 
» settle down here 


“Cousin Kathleen, will you oblige me by fetching the olde 
knight gulped down a word, © the oll w 
avefully the sweet girl trippe age and returned lead 
who from the ‘trembling of her limbs seemed to be a™ 
te occur, Pf 
woman dropped on her kuces,” 
if by that time you have not 
ing this young lady, by my halidome I will hang you te: 
“Oh Kathleen asthore ! will ye pray for me darlint? 
old woman. © sure it’s a mighty sacret 
“Reveal at once, or,” andagain the knight's implied 
effect. 
Wringing her hands and bemoaning her hard luck the 
a tale which riveted the attention of her listeners. Stri 
imagery which her temperament added to it, it ram 
Molly Moloney was her name and she was born in G 
and she came over to England to betther her condition ; 
sarvice, and she wint to Mrs. Cowcumbers afore she b 
cumbers and was with her when her twins—sob, 
into the world. Here she became ate r 
recovered by an jaward application of 1. by 
she could be induced to proceed. AX She: 
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“Hum!” said the Baron de Cowcumbers. 

“ Hum!” said the Baron de Cornichous. 

“I don’t understand it,” said de Cucumbers. 

De Cornichous buttoned up his nose to such an extent that th 
featuro seemed as though it were rapidly shrinking down to nothing} 
shaking his head, exclaimed emphatically, — 

“T'm jiggered if T do.” 

“One thing’s clear,” said the elder Baron, “Hugo wants to fg 
and of course you must do it.” 

© Yes; but 1 want a cheque first. My ready cash is all gone, = 
my Milan Hauberk is really not fit to be ween. “There’s a fine new oc 
in Sturminster for 200 merks. 

“My stock is low also,” thoughtfully said the father; “ but ltd} 
you what. I'll give you one of the fellows down below ; vou “| 











‘Aminadab Jonas and xqueeze him.” 

‘Young Hopeful grinned and rose to leave the room. 

“ By the way,” xaid he, “ of course that puts an end to the weddix 
How the deuce did he find out about Kathleen? Confound him hebs 
knocked some of my best men on the head. I've got my work cut or 
for me,” and out he went. 

The moment he was gone the Baron rose softly and closed the doct 
he then took out of his pocket letter which he perused attentively an 
which ran thus — | 


The Baron ile Coiceumbers is informed by o well-wiaker that bi 
children are not his children, His son is not at hand, but hie daughter i | 
and will be brought forward at a fitting opportunity.” ; 


“Curious; muttered the Baron; “ Curious—very—if that's th: 
case, 1 hope Hugo will make short work of the other. He would b - 
dreadfully in the wa I should like to get hold of the writer of this” 

After reflecting for a few moments he sat down and wrote au adver + 
tivement to the Dorchester Chronicle, begging the writer of 2 ; 
anonymous letter to him to call at his earliest convenience ; and anothe 1 
offering a reward of 5 byzants for his discovery. i 

This done, he earefully locked up the letter and proceeded at one | 
to his wife's boudoir. Here he found the two ladies, one reading the ; 
last mysterious novel received from Mudie’s, the other busily engaged | 
in darning her husband’s trunk-hose. They were both dressed much ! 
alike, save that the younger was the more richly attired of the two. 
Her wimple, ruff, and farthingale were all of choice brocade, and her 
Balmoral boots were adorned with clocks of pure gold. 

“Well, Addy,” said the Baron, throwing himself full length ona 
wots, “I fear I have a disappointment for you. Sir Hugo de Bonville 
is not coming to pay us the expected visit.” 

“That means, 1 suppose, papa, that I am not to be Lady Bonvillet” 

“ Precixely so. And what is more, he has sent a challenge to your 
brother.” 

‘The Lady Adeliza opened her eyes; the Lady de Cowcumber: | 
dropped the garment she was employed on. | 

“Challenged my son! Oh, don’t let him fight!” | 

“Woman, don’t be a fool. "Of course De Cornichous will fight, and 
heat him too; 40 pay attention tome. We owo two or three dinner 
parties, 80 we'll make this tournament pay them off. "That berry 
of yours in the excitement of the tourney will yass current for Mott's 
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with their Janecs, after which they were to advance on each other ¢| 
foot, each with a rifle and revolver, and were finally to decide tk 
contest_with their swords and battle-axes. 

ch warrior then made oath that his cause was just and true, an] 
retired to the extremity of the lists, 

Rouge et Noir waited till both knights were steady, then in a voi! 
of thunder shouted * Play!” 

Both knights coucl their lancer, and setting spurs to the! 
chargers, met midway with a terrifie shock. The lances shivered © 
their graxp and, making their horses pirouetto gracefully, each returm 
to fetch a fresh lan The same result followed the two next coune. 
and the backers of Sir Hugo began to feel au inclination to hedge. Tx! 
excitement became intense as a trusty Enfield and revolver were pu: 
in the hands of the champions, and the ladies in the stage box trembla; 
with the different emotions of love and hatred. The Baron had th} 
firat shot, and well it was for Sir Hugo that he bad been in the habit 
of twisting his long moustache till it had attained the strength of wire 
the ball glauced off it, aud found a resting place in the pericranium d's 
wretched serf, whose carcase was immediately carried off. Sir Hugo! 
shot was successful. It struck his adversary’s revolver and broke it 
Dixdaining to take advantage of his loaded weapon, and trusting to bt 
skill in the sword exercise, as laid down in the infantry manual, the 
knight threw down his pistol, aud placing himeclf in the outside guan. 
shouted to his adversary to come on. The Baron engaged in tierce an! 
quarts, but while suddenly practixing his celebrated estramagon « 
jumping over his enemy and taking him in the air, he was foiled by Sr 
‘Hugo, who, aware of this peculiar stratagem, had devised a plan to met 
it. “The moment he saw the Baron spring he turned a complete somet 
sault, and, having less ground to go over, was on his feet before thr 
Baron lighted on the ground, and passed his sword through his bod. 
In two minutes there was a vacancy in the Dorsetshire Rifle Volun- 
teers—De Cornichous was as dead ax a door nail. 

We cannot undertake to describe the heart-rending grief of his 
family, which found vent in sobs and tears till the victor came to the 
grand stand, and in a bold tone sunmoned the Baron de Coweumbers 

said he, “ grieve no longer. Far from depriving thee of 4 
1 have come to restore to thine arms thy long lost children. Yeu 
caitiff was not thy son, nor does the Lady Adcliza possess any elaim te 
that title.” 

Here the young lady alluded to gave « faint scream and fainted 
away. Astonishment sat on every countenance. 

“There,” continued the knight, pointing to the lady in black, ‘‘ there 
sits your daughter Anna Maria Adeliza de Cowcumbers, stolen from 
you in infancy !” 

“Tho proofs, Sir Knight; the proofs!” asked the Baron ; as for the 
Baroness she was crying for grief with one eye and for joy with the 
other. 

“Behold them!” and at a sign Mrs. Moloney was brought in by s 
file of the guard and, dropping on her knees, confessed the share she 
had taken in the plot.’ The focket and the spoons were produced, and 
in another instant the real Adeliza was in her father’s arms. The 
Baroness atill kept on crying, but this time both eyes wept in concert 
—Joy was the order of the day. 

“But my eon?” asked the Baron, 
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“Oh, desrest papa,—poor Tim enlisted in Captain Sir Hugo de 
Jonville's company, and was shot at the siege of Acre. Poor fellow, 
te never knew that he bore any other namo than Tim Maloney.” 

The Baron let trickle one tear down his 

“Then Thave no male heirs, and I am the last of ‘the De Cow- 
rambers! Alas!! Alas! ! Sir Hugo, you have brought me bad news, 
nut you have restored to me my che-e-ild. Bless you for it! You 
ust be very thirsty. Will you liquor?” 

“Two things will I take from you, Baron. First your liquor—I 
un thirsty—weak rum and water if you please. I am & soldier, and in 
Palestine I got accustomed to King’s own ; and next—your daughter. 
You stare! Have I not won her? Do I not love her 

The Baron frowned—tho Baroness left off crying, and Adeliza (late 
Kathleen) blushed. De Cowcumbers reflected for s moment, then with 
v sudden effort he said— 

“T have made up my mind to throw no impediment in the way of 
ny children’s inclination. If she loves you”—and the blush deepening 
m_his daughter's check answered him—‘ Well, I think the does. 
Tako her, only make some provision for the unhappy girl who has been 
>rought up a8 my daughter. Blew you my ehildren,—be heppy. 

pay Tet us quaf’ one bumper of Champagne to the 
senith sad happens of the lod of Bonvile Castle and fe herons of 
Coweumbers Hall, 





COLONIAL AMUSEMENTS. 


Taree is an cld proverb that a man may be known by the company! 
keeps. It may be said with almost as ‘much truth that a very gout 
estimate may bo found of the character of a community, by the nanan} 
of its amusements, ‘The peculiar idioxyncracion of the varioua peopl! 
of the civilined world aro quite ax strongly marked in their amusemen | 
as in any other branch of their social economy. Thus we find te! 
volatile and impulsive Frenchman adopts as his means of recrestio 
modes of pleasure in accordance with his nature. The proneness w 
the excitements of the gaming table, the bal masque or the theatre ; th 
love of rpoctacle whether in the shape of reviews, réligious festivals o 
royal and civic ceremonics; and the desire to participate in frivolow 
and luxurious pleasures , quite as dintinetly indicate the toe 
and temper of the French people, as anything in their political change. 
The stolid Hollander enjoys himself after s heavy and ponderous fashic, | 
for although with the other members of the great German nation the 
educated Dutchman infuses no little cultivated Art into his pleasures, 
yet the bulk of the inhabitants pursue recreations in a very deliberate | 
and labored style. With but few German communities do athletic ; 
amusements prevail, and when they are practised there is an absence al ' 
that intense enjoyment which characterises the field games and i i 
of Englishmen. Am the Austrian Tyrol and Switzerland the di 
physical and social condition of the people is shown forth by the dif. i 
ferent character of their amusoment. ‘The hardy courageous moun- 
taineers find pleasure in the contests with the rifle, the hunting of the 
nimble chamois and the innocent excitements of the village festival. 
‘The luxurious Italians, with their natural keen appreciation of all that + 
is beautiful in the Arts, seek enjoyment in listening to the strains of 
the opera, the study of'tho creations of sculptors and painters, and in | 
that dolce far niente which they so well know how to enjoy. -'The sen- 
sual indolent Turk finds pleasure in the gratification of his natural taste 
for idlencss and luxury. On the downy cushions of the Divan, lasils 
inhaling the perfumed smoke and listening to the stories of the impro- 
visatore, or watching the impassioned dance of female slaves, the Turk 
experiences a delight which we whose blood circulates more quickly can 
scarcely comprehend. In England alone,—whose people. have always 
‘Deen famed for physical prowess and powers of endurance,—do we find 
anything like a general indulgence in athletic amusements, And 
the out door sports of Englishmen are generally of that character 
which calls into action both physical and moral effort. Whether in the 
hunting field or the cricket ground, on the river or the moors, the pur- 
suit of relaxation and amusement necessitates the exercise of the moral 
and physical qualities. Muscular strength and moral courage must go 
hand in hand and these cannot be constantly called into action without 
producing increased development. It would be difficult to find com. 
ined in one individual, skill in our out-door amusement and debased 
morals. There is something exceedingly incongruous in the idea of a 
‘man being a first rate bat, ear, or band acrose country, and at the same 
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bar of» public house, or the billiard room, dur. 
devoted to business. In England no respectable 
seen thus spending his time; the man, be he me 
any other profession, who mado a habit of so dc 
conyenience and loss of character. We rememb 
banker of a merchant stopped his account, becaus 
in the habit of frequenting a billiard room. It is 
thing necewsarily wrong in playing a game of bi 
glass of liquor, but when men in business choose 
for such relaxation, it ix justly considered as ev! 
and unbusinesslike habitx. But it ia with regard 
the colony, that the prevailing habits of drinkin 
are xo muich to be deplored. Any of our readers 
sive experience will be able to bear out our remai 
the two evilx to which we have referred, are the ¢ 
town, They beget expensive habite—for both 
pa ing are attended with considerable cost 
Howing, elevating influences of domestic 1 
tho wreck and ruin of many s promisin 
urged that billiards ix a game not of ) 
requiring manual skill, patience, and calculatior 
and could even, ax did Canon Stowell, of Manche 
favour of the gume. It is undoubtedly all tha 
admirers claim for it, but it does not follow that 
In nine cases out of ten the billiard-room is-attac 
and is the resort of sharpers, loafors, and roue 
afforded aud temptations to diswipation and gam 
prove fatal to many. The game of billiards is + 
expensive, and very engrossing. Few regula 
Dilliard-room are men whom one would care 
family circle, or with whom one would care to 
macy in public. ‘Tho habit of incessant liquor dri 
most striking and most to bo regretted feature 
of the colonists, There may, perhaps, not be 
habitual drunkards in the Colony than in En; 
certain that: there is a much larger proportion of } 
ruined or killed by drinking. and that too amony 
The reader may, cxpecially if he have lived any ec 
colony, be able to call to mind many painful c 
under hix own observation. The strength of t 
drinking consist in the immunity ite votaries er 
consequences which attach to it in England. Un 
pectable” to frequent the liquor bar ; until emplo 
of our young men discourage the habit, and un 
Zealand vhow their marked disapproval of it, “n 
tinue to flourish ax an institution. But if soci 
itself round with sume of the conventional la 
strongly as a xafeguard in England, we should soc 
improvement in our social habits. Almost as 
breaking down the prevailing vices of the colony ¥ 
and encouragement of athletic and genial out-doc 
the Government townwarda general effort should 
extend the practice of those manly and invigo 
occupy #0 prominent 0 part in forming the charac 
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Wo town or settlement should be without its sium, its cricket 
ground, and rifle range. No public school should be considered com- 
plete without the provision for training and practising the pupils in 
athletic exercises and sports. Fathers of famili employers of 
labour should each and all encourago the pursuit healthy aud in- 
Wigorating recreation. Rifle shooting, cricket, running, wrestling, 
and xports of a kindred character, should constitute the principle amuse- 
ment of our colonial youth. If such were tho caxe, we should find that 
in place of a race of indolent, dissipated men, we were rearing a stalwart, 
healthy, and courageous race, fitted to do all for New Zealend that 
Englishmen have done for Eugland. But there are other walks of 
plessure to which greater genoral attention might with great advantago 

given. Music and the Drama open out a vast field, and one that 
rightly cultivated is capable of producing the best effects on our social 
character. Music, that Art which of all others combines 80 much that 
iu pleasurable and elevating, is not cultivated and encouraged as it 
ought to be. Our Choral Societies have it in their power to materially 
assist in elevating the tone and character of colonial amusements, aud 
for this reason it should be considered a duty to encourage and 
support their efforts. Music should form an essential part of tho 
education of youth, and singing classes should exist in every school. 
The Drama, too, can largely influence the public taste and morals, and 
weare glad to think thut its cultivation is increasing amongst us. If 
onee we can break down the objectionable features in our pleasures to 
which we have referred, and supply their place with more rational means 
of enjoyment, we may hope to see a speedy change for the better in the 
manne and habits of colonial society,—a consummation devoutly to be 
wi 
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with the world, to: 

busy, and to mix ie oni 

much deep research, how much ealm thought, how much ingenuity 

originality, is, through the existenco of this shilling literature, plas! 

upon drawing room tables, and read by those who never imagined thes 

selves to be students. Here, we have a paper written by an eminet 

scientific authority, treating of such high subjects as the age of th 

world, the antiquity of man, the origin of species ; subjects whichea 

trace their development by a process of slow elaboration, from the 

resuscitation of science which took place two centuries ago, and wi 
familiar to the minds of the reading public as the msterdl 

8, are to its scaieh 


5 Among 
universal pages too, we have the best works of the greatest 
tion, that wonderful element of modern literature, of whieh if 

difficult to «xy whether the demand or the supply is the most 
ing And here, also, interspersed as mere ornament among the 
important and substantial produetions, we find gems of poetry of! 
good enough to have made a man’s reputation in former 
without at all touching upon the question whether 
ated in value in modern times, we think it is undeniable 
taste has become tore refined and exacting, and that mneh 
called very good poetry a hundred years ago, would rum 
being excluded from the pages of a inodern monthly maga 

But to yiew there are two sides, and the b 
of modern periodical literature are not without their 
ean be more fully aware than ourselves how 
shilling goes to purchase that which is mere sho 
mere sound and fury, signifying nothin 
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profit, it is very probable that the undertaking would never have =! 
eveded heyond the period of incubation, But we did not look uy 
precively in this w We had a fancy for the work, and we ex 
upon it'axa labour of love. We desired to see a monthly maser: 
established in thie country. We believed that it would xtimulste x. 
| forth much literary falent hitherto lying dormant; that it w< 
form an arena in which public questions might be discussed sunew 
more fully and more calmly than wax powsible in the columns afi 
daily prese: and that it might supply a means by which those 3 
might be posexsed of useful and interesting information reyard 
Colony, its history, ite antiquities, or its natural features. ai 
enabled to lay such information before the public without the 
expense of publishing in a separate form what was perhaps tons: 
in bulk or tov slight in quality for such an undertaking. — Such we 
the feelings and the views which moyed us to the execution of 
i but at thesame time we did not disregard altogether the mereem= 
point of view. Much ax we desired to xee thin class of literature <t« 
foot in New Zealand, we were not in a position to enter upon the 45 
of stimulating monthly the literary appetite of the country a: 
peenniary lox to ourselves, We therefore carefully considered th 
prospects which appeared of the commercial suceess of Our undertakin: 
we eame to the conclusion that they were such as to warrant ti 
attempt, and in that faith we began.” We did not expect or hope at 
immediate success of a striking or brilliant kind. but were comin: 
perseverance, and constant attempts at improvement.: 
nt he extublished which whould find am adequate appr 
ling public of New Zealand. We knew that in a yours 
colony 1 interests must needs he paramount : that the task 
opening up the resources of the country must toa great extent absot 
the energies of its inhabitants: and that not until the museles of men 
should have accomplished that grand task, could their minds be expected 
to become in any great degree absorbed by literary pursuite. With 
this knowledge, and with these expectations. we published our fint 
number, The suecess which we met with was not ofa kind to iutexicae 
our minds, Had our expectations been less sober, we might perbaps 
have been discouraged; but our faith in our own calculations v 
shaken, and we went on, There was, however, one difficulty wl 
had not reckoned on, and that was the w: 
on our part; but although we saw plainly enough that war was verr 
probable, yet. in common with many others, we were inclined to hope 
that it might be indefinitely deferred, and that_at all events we migh 
have time so far to establish ourselves with the public that a 
war should not be able to xhake our footin Undoubtedly, however. 
the outbreak of the war, if it could have been calculated on, would have 
rendered the wixdom of our enterprise very questionable in a commercia! 
point of view, and, as it ix, 1b has constituted one of our chief 
difficulties. 

But we had embarked in our undertaking, and retreat was not to be 
thought of. The only course which appeared to be open to us was te 
make our periodical ax. good as Jay in our power, and to trust to tie 
and patience for the approval of the public. Therefore the same month 
that saw the war break out in this Province with a sudden violence 
that overturned the existing order of things, saw also our Magazine 
enlarged from 48 poges to GA. "The reals Mu ut disappoint us Itis 
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true that the whole community war agitated by the exciting topics - 
attendant upon the outbreak of war; it is true that numbers were 
called away from the quiet routine of their usual life to the unaccustomd 
hardships of a camp; it is true that some of those on whore talents and 
information we had relied for contributions found their time fully 
occupied and their «trength fully tasked by new and harawsing occupa- 
tions; but for all this we had no reason fo repent of our persistence ; 
month by month the circulation of the Magazine has increased, and now 
the completion of a volume enables us to look back with some pleasure 
upon the difficulties which we have encountered. Such difficulties can 
scarcely occur again; we now step firmly, and breathe freely. The 
Sorriéen Monty Macazryxe is extablished. 

It is far from our intention to enumerate the merits of our periodi- 
cal; it ie still further from our intention to discuss its faults. We 
know that it possesses the latter; we trust that it ix not altogether 
destitute of the former ; but it is to the judgment or the indulgence of 
the reader that both the one and the other must submit. All that we 
can do ix carefully to exclude faults, and strenuously to cultivate 
excellences in future numbers, and thix we purpose to do, relying at 
the same time upon the candour of the Treader to admit that at this 
objoct we have always aimed, although we may not always have 
attained it, 

We may not conclude this long talk about ourvelves and our doings 
until we have taken the opportunity of exprewing our cordial thanks 
to the contributors who, at # considerable cost of time and trouble, have 
given us gratuitous and most eflivient aid. If our Magazine commands 
at thiv moment a sufficient amount of public approval to insure its 
succesx, the result is in no simall degree owing to the valuable assistance 
which has been thus liberally afforded. 

From the contemplation of the difficulties which have beset our 
undertaking in its outset, we feel a pleasure in looking forward a few 
years and secing in imagination a flourishing and xettled country, in 
which uot only industrial pursuits will flourish, but science also, and 
the fine arts, and a literature far higher than anything which the Popular 
periodical can supply. Then, we doubt not. we uhall be jostled by com- 
petitors of varying degrees of excellence, but amongst them all, we feel a 
satisfaction in the thought, that the Sovrnern Moxtuty Magazine 
yi pe, known as the pionecr of the periodical literature of New 









FRRATA. 


Page 95—39rd line, for * Cythun™ read Cythna. 
ditto 49th line, for ‘excited ” read excites 
Page 214—After *‘party spirit,” line 14, for the comma put. a fall stop. F* 
“inasmuch ” read Inasmuch. Line 15, after “infallible” erase the fall stop. F* 
“Occasional ” read oooasional. 
Page 333—one line from bottom, for ‘ Stormly” read sternly. 
Page 349—line 19, for ‘‘istou” read iatie. 
Page 448—line 11, for ‘Sentin ” read Lenten. 
Page 547-—line 4 from bottom, after ‘‘ which” insert there tere. 
Page 550—line 3, after ‘ but” insert we may. 
ditto line 17 from bottom, for ‘profitable ” read justi 
Page 566—line 3, for * him” read been. 
ditto line 16, for “still” read Z tll. 
Page 570—Line 23, for “ Phinving" read Shinnins. 
Page 600—line 29, for “do most” read most do, 
Page 616—line 9 from bottom, for ‘« Manchester” read Larchester, 
Page 626—lines 15 and 16 from the bottom, for “ were yet” read erer it. 
ditto line 11 from bottom, for “consider ” read oonfees, 
Page 630—line 8 from bottom, for “1852” read 1862. 
At page 512, an unfortunate mistake of the printer has caused the introductio: 
into the body of the volume of an Army List which was intended asa mere aypendis 
to the particular number in which it occurred. 


























